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THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  SUCCESS  IN’ 
THE  MINISTRY. 

“  We  don’t  want  any  sick  boj's  in  the  priest¬ 
hood.”  This  rejoinder  silenced  a  younjj  theo¬ 
logical  student  who  had  been  welcomed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  from  th^  Seminary 
where  he  had  finished  very  nearly  the  prescrib¬ 
ed  course.  After  his  reception  into  the  Roman 
communion,  the  enthusiastic  pervert  lingered 
a  few  days  about  the  institution  where  he  had 
recanted.  When  asked  what  he  was  waiting 
for,  he  replied  that  he  was  anxious  to  receive 
directions  concerning  his  future  studies  for  the 
ministry.  .The  stalwart  priest  looked  down 
upon  the  slight  and  boyish  applicant,  and  dis¬ 
missed  him  with  the  chilling  reply  just  quoted. 
The  Romish  Church  has  room  enough  in  her 
fold  for  all,  sick  or  well,  who  would  be  “  recon¬ 
ciled  ”  to  her,  but  no  place  for  those  physically 
lacking,  in  the  various  grades  of  her  ministry. 
The  mistaken  young  man.  would  have  received 
his  diploma  and  been  duly  ordained  had  he 
continued  in  the  fellowship  of  his  early  faith, 
and  long  before  this  time  would  have  furnish¬ 
ed  an  item  to  the  effect  that  ho  had  been  order¬ 
ed  by  his  doctor  to  desist  from  preaching. 

If  some  patient  reader  would  search  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  all  religious  bodies,  and  then  gather 
the  paragraphs  which  detail  the  breaking-down 
incidents  into  one  mass  of  statistics,  there  would 
be  a  “  hospital  reixjrt  ”  quite  alarming  in  its  ex¬ 
tent.  Who  ever  saw  a  sick  Romish  priest — that 
is,  one  slender  and  enfeebled  save  through  age, 
and  unable  to  respond  to  the  calls  to  ofQo’ate  ? 
We  may  recall  one,  possibly  two  or  three,  in¬ 
valids  among  the  officials  of  that  Church ;  but 
the  vast  majority  of  their  number  are  models 
of  vigor.  If  they  carry  the  matter  too  far,  pre¬ 
ferring  an  unspiritual  but  stalwart  man  to  a 
saintlier  but  feeble  candidate  for  Orders,  we 
err  on  the  other  side,  and  allow  men  burdened 
with  the  weight  of  disease  to  begin  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  trusting  to  the  chance  that  they 
may  outgrow  their  dangerous  symptoms. 

Is  it  not  true  that  not  infrequently  a  clerg>'- 
man  who  has  proportions  suggestive  of  good 
living  and  great  animal  spirits  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  looking  ”  too  worldly  ”  ?  The  writer  re¬ 
members  the  description  of  a  brother  of  ‘‘  high 
degree,”  physically  speaking,  who  was  cata¬ 
logued  in  the  clerical  list  of  the  friend  passing 
judgment  upon  him,  as  doubtless  a  good  man, 
but  what  a  struggle  he  must  have  with  his  low¬ 
er  nature!  The  magnificent  frame,  the  tint  of 
liorfect  health  on  the  cheek,  the  resonant  voice, 
the  firm  step,  all  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  a  body  able  to  endure  hardness  were  but 
suggestions  to"  the  critical  mind  of  the  siieaker 
of  a  coarse  and  unsanctified  physical  history. 
If  pallor,  and  a  bronchial  tone,  and  a  quiet 
footfall,  and  a  wearied  air  had  suddenly  been 
noticeable,  the  clergyman  who  had  been  certi¬ 
fied  as  “good,”  might  have  received  a  heart¬ 
ier  encomium  as  being  “strong  in  the  Lord.” 
If  inquiries  were  made  of  a  proposed  “  candi¬ 
date  ”  in  the  direction  of  his  weight,  size  of 
chest,  measurement  of  forearm,  number  of 
miles  he  can  walk  in  an  hour ;  or  if,  after  the 
manner  of  insurance  insi>ectors,  there  be  a 
questioning  of  the  disease  which  cut  down  the 
maternal  grandfather  or  the  paternal  uncle, 
and  other  queries  as  to  the  family  tendencies, 
there  would  be  a  feeling  of  surprise  possibly, 
but  the  question  of  “settling”  the  man  would 
be  answered  more  intelligently. 

There  is  a  disposition,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
among  the  ministerial  semi-invalids,  to  quote 
often  the  words  “  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord,”  and  to  give 
them  a  physical  interpretation.  There  are  in¬ 
stances  where  the  success  of  a  clergyman  who 
can  “stand  the  i)ounding,”  as  the  great  Duke 
said  atWaterloo,that  is,one  who  can  work  with¬ 
out  practical  restriction,  maybe  said  to  bo  due  to 
“animal  magnetism.”  “  It  isn’t  what  he  says, 
it  is  just  the  presence,”  is  another  familiar  an¬ 
alysis  of  a  man’s  prosperity  in  a  parish.  Where¬ 
as  the  secret  of  the  well-being  may  be  that  the  ] 
clergyman  is  strong  enough  to  take  the  two 
services  and  work  in  the  Sunday-school ;  to 
have  no  “  blue  Monday  ” ;  to  be  free  from  the 
necessity  of  arguing  the  ix)int  “Shall  I  give 
my  strength  to  preaching  or  to  parish  work?  ” 
having  vigor  enough  to  discharge  both  duties 
fully ;  and  to  equal,  if  need  be,  the  achievement 
of  a  doctor  friend  of  the  writer,  who  lately  told 
him  that,  besides  his  day  work,  he  had  slept 
scarcely  two  consecutive  hours  in  twelve  nights, 
and  then  in  sick-rooms.  In  other  words,  this 
Protestant  pastor,  so  noticeable  for  his  strength, 
is  but  up  to  the  average  of  the  Romish  ministry, 
while  he  ought  to  represent  the  large  majority 
of  our  own  preachers  and  pastors. 

Now,  far  be  it  from  those  who  would  place 
physical  tests  among  the  examination  inqui¬ 
ries  for  entrance  to  the  ministry,  to  wish  that 
the  characteristics  of  a  hotel  porter— a  power¬ 
ful  back,  and  strong  legs,  and  iron  muscles— be 
the  chief  requirements  to  be  met  by  young  men 
who  seek  the  office  of  ministers  of  Christ.  But, 
given  a  proper  degree  of  devotion  to  the  pur- 
ix>se  of  serving  the  Lord  Christ  and  His  Church, 
there  must  be  likewise  the  “  physical  environ¬ 
ment  ”  which  will  cause  the  heart  life  to  bear 
fruit  abundantly,  unhampered,  so  far  as  may 
be,  by  a  body  which  has  a  disposition  to  break 
down  at  every  opportunity.  A  large  parish,  in 
city  or  country,  cannot  proi)erly  be  overseen 
by  one  who  is  not  equal  to  the  amount  of  work 
required  of  the  doctor  or  lawyer,  who  fills  a 
place  of  oorres]X)nding  importance.  The  se¬ 
rene  bearing,  the  gentleness,  the  quick  sympa¬ 
thy,  the  keen  insight  into  character,  the  tact 
which  makes  visits  to  the  well  and  to  the  sick, 
“unto  edification,”  the  evident  communion 
with  Jesiis  as  the  iMistor  “  walks  and  is  sad  ” 
•or  joyous— these  characteristics  combined  (if 
that  endowment  were  vouchsafed  one)  cannot 
atone  for  a  lack  of  vitality.  The  sound  body— 
when  will  every  theological  student  be  inquired 
of  concerning  that  ?  If  the  health  of  a  West 
Point  cadet  could  b®  grafted  on  the  spirituality 
of  the  seminarian,  the  great  company  of  minis¬ 
ters  who  have  to  “take  care  of  themselves” 
would  be  diminished  to  a  refreshing  extent. 

If  any  would  assume  that  over-health,  so  to 
speak,  were  a  hindrance  to  a  minister,  as  hint¬ 
ing  at  the  epicure  and  the  sporting-man,  let 
them  not  be  afraid.  The  “animal  ”  is  making 
no  serious  inroads  ujwn  the  “  spiritual  ”  in  the 
ranks  of  our  clergy.  It  is  a  cheering  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  day  is  far  spent  wherein  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  bliss  of  heaven  could  be 
pictured  more  effectively  in  tones  that  suggest¬ 
ed  the  speaker’s  proximity  to  the  other  life ; 
that  a  feeble  aspect  commended  the  self-denial 
of  the  Christian  life ;  and  that  the  presence  of 
flesh  and  blood  in  large  measures  in  the  person 
of  the  pastor  was  too  intimately  related  to  the 
world  that  passeth  away. 

The  spiritual  foundation  must  be  laid  and  be 


immovable;  but  the  physical  basis,  who  shall 
say  that  the  clothing  of  the  devout  spirit  in  a 
body  strong  to  labor,  that  there  be  “  no  com¬ 
plaining  ”  in  our  parishes,  is  not  of  importance 
but  little  inferior  ?  “  We  want  no  weak  boys 
in  our  ministry  ” — let  that  be  a  principle  of  the 
‘  ‘  new  departure.  ’  ’  * 


OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  SOUTH. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Before  these  columns  reach  the  eyes  of  our 
readers,  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election 
will  be  known  from  Maine  to  Mexico.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  extraordinary  gift  of  prophecy  to 
predict  that  result.  The  candidates  named  at 
Chicago  will  be  chosen  by  a  vote  which  will 
decide  (among  many  things)  one  thing  beyond 
a  cavil,  and  that  is  that  no  attempted  solidari¬ 
ty  of  the  Southern  States  can  gain  control  of 
this  vast  Republic.  For  many  years  this  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  the  dream,  the  delusion,  and 
the  disastrous  blunder  of  our  Southern  fellow- 
countrymeq.  Charleston  is  not  Now  York; 
cotton  is  no  longer  king ;  the  peculiar  doctrines 
on  State  rights,  on  finance,  on  popular  educa¬ 
tion  and  on  civil  rights  which  gain  currency 
at  Southern  “cross-roads”  jiartisan  meetings, 
are  not  the  doctrines  which  this  nation  can 
ever  indorse. 

Three  years  ago  I  took  occasion,  in  these 
columns,  to  defend  earnestly  the  constitution¬ 
al  and  magnanimous  policy  of  President  Hayes 
towards  our  countrymen  beyond  the  Potomac. 
It  was  a  wise,  a  just,  a  i)atriotic  policy.  At  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Council  it 
gave  many  of  us  solid  satisfaction  to  meet  and 
to  cordially  greet  several  brethren  from  the 
Southern  churches.  We  met  them  as  fellow- 
countrymen  and  fellow-Christians.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water;  and  that  sacred  and  in¬ 
effable  blood  of  atonement  which  has  redeem¬ 
ed  us  all  is  the  strongest  cement  which  can 
bind  human  hearts. 

Now  that  the  political  campaign  i.s  over— 
with  its  partisan  and  sectarian  asi>eritioa — it  is 
a  golden  time  for  the  Christians  of  the  East, 
the  North,  and  the  West  to  render  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  South  most  lasting  benefits.  In  ben¬ 
efiting  them,  we  benefit  ourselves.  It  may  be 
said  as  truly  of  the  American  Union  as  was 
said  by  the  groat  apostle  of  the  Christian 
Chui’ch — “now  are  wo  many  members,  yet  but 
one  body.”  “  We  are  members  one  of  anotlier.” 
The  residents  of  New  York  are  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  a  negro  in 
Savannah  or  a  white  laborer  in  Texas  as  they 
are  in  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  around  our 
City  Hall.  Ignorance  and  irreligion  in  Ala¬ 
bama  are  just  as  damaging  to  the  well-being 
of  this  Republic  (whose  life  depends  on  the 
moral  character  of  its  citizens)  us  ignorance 
and  irreligion  in  Minnesota  or  Oregon.  We 
are  in  the  same  boat.  It  is  as  much  my  con¬ 
cern  that  a  free  sehoolhouse  stands  at  a  cross¬ 
roads  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  the  Gospel 
be  preached  on  the  rieh  soil  of  Texas,  as  that 
the  sehoolhouse  and  the  Gospel  shall  be  per- 
j>etuated  in  my  native  State  of  New  York. 
Home  ATissions  are  national.  The  Gospel  be¬ 
longs  to  the  whole  nation.  The  East  has  been 
sending  it  westward  for  a  century.  The  Pres-  j 
byterian  Church  hu:  put  28,500  home  missiona¬ 
ries  in  the  field  during  its  history  as  a  denomi¬ 
nation.  This  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  its  crown. 

What  the  West  has  always  been  to  us,  let 
the  South  henceforth  be— an  arena  for  home 
mission  activity  and  an  arena  for  Gospel  ex¬ 
tension.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  is  mainly 
in  the  North;  but  the  feeble  churches,  the  un¬ 
educated  negroes  (who  still  form  a  large  per¬ 
centage),  and  the  destitute  districts  are  to  be 
found  chiefiy  between  Richmond  and  Galves¬ 
ton.  We  who  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  weak.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves 
as  well  as  to  our  Southern  countrymen  to 
contribute  towards  their  spiritual  necessities, 
as  we  contributed  to  relieve  suffering  Memphis 
when  under  the  frightful  scourge  of  yellow’ 
fever. 

Last  Sabbath  I  presented  the  claims  of  Home 
Missions  to  my  own  beloved  flock,  and  present¬ 
ed  them  as  national  and  not  sectional.  Among 
the  contributions  was  one  from  a  gentleman 
who  in  his  politics  is  a  very  pronounced  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  who  requested  that  his  donation 
should  be  directed  towards  the  “feeble  church¬ 
es  of  the  South.”  He  said  to  mo  afterwards, 
“  We  talk  about  the  West  so  much  that  we  for¬ 
get  the  South ;  the  whites  are  our  countrymen, 
and  the  blacks  are  the  wards  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.” 

This  is  the  very  time  to  convince  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  that  vast  region  that  the  very  best 
thing  for  their  interest  is  to  cease  to  be  South¬ 
erners  and  become  wholly  Americans ;  to  cease 
their  futile  attempts  to  govern  the  nation  and 
to  look  after  their  own  fields  and  factories  and 
schools  and  churches.  In  doing  that  they  can 
count  on  the  sympathy,  the  liberality,  and  the 
heartiest  cooperation  of  their  brethren  at  the 
North. 


PSALMODY  OF  THE  COUNCIL  DEFENDED. 

By  WiUiam  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

The  Psalmody  of  the  Council  has  been  wide¬ 
ly  and  variously  discussed,  and  in  the  main  in 
a  fair,  kindly,  and  reasonable  tone.  Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  congregations  represented  in 
the  Council  are  accustomed  to  sing  hymns  as 
well  as  psalms,  and  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  would  have  great¬ 
ly  preferred  a  large  admixture  of  hymns  in  the 
psalmody  used  during  its  sessions.  Not,  of  all 
things,  that  the  psalms  are  “  Unitarian.”  The 
Old  Testament  is  not  Unitarian.  The  God  of 
the  psalms  is  none  other  than  the  triune  God, 
and  every  time  we  sang  of  Him,  we  sang  of 
God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  title 
“  Lord  ”  in  the  psalms  is  the  English  render¬ 
ing  of  the  title  Jehovah.  But  the  Jehovah  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  Jesus  of  the  New,  and 
every  time  we  named  the  name  of  the  “  Lord  ” 
in  that  psalmody,  we  named  the  Son  of  God. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Son  of  God  is  mentioned 
as  often  in  the  psalms  we  sung  as  He  is  in  the 
hymns  we  sing.  No,  the  great  body  of  the 
Council  would  have  greatly  preferred  that  at 
least  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  psalmody 
consist,  of  hymns  because  they  feel  that  the 
psalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  full  of  pro¬ 
foundly  devotional  sentiment,  are  still  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  expression  of  the  experiences  of 
God’s  people,  and  their  enlarged  knowledge 
and  views  under  the  New  Dispensation.  And 
there  were  times  during  the  sessions  when  it 
required  no  little  self-denial  to  refrain  from 
breaking  out  with  “Rock  of  Ages,”  or  “All 
hail  the  ix)wer  of  Jesus’  name.” 

But  a  body  of  brethren  representing  some 
eight  hundred  congregations,  honestly  believe 
that  the  Church  is  shut  up  to  the  singing  of  the 
psalms  of  inspiration.  In  their  view,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  wrought  into  the  framework  of  their 
Church  constitutions,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  it  they  consider  themselves  pledged  by  their 
ordination  vows.  To  them,  therefore,  as  con¬ 


stituent  members  of  the  Council,  the  adoption 
and  use  by  thatbody  of  another  psalmody  would 
have  been,  to  say  the  least,  a  source  of  serious 
discomfort.  To  avoid  this  and  any  controversy 
that  might  arise  on  this  point,  some  half  dozen 
brethren  met  and  made  a  selection  from  vari¬ 
ous  versions  of  a  number  of  psalms  which  are 
the  common  heritage  of  Pi'csbyterianism  in  all 
English-speaking  lands,  and  placed  the  selec¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Council.  No  action 
w'as  taken  by  any  committee.  No  action  was 
taken  by  the  Council.  No  obligation  rest¬ 
ed  upon  any  one  who  led  the  devotional  exer¬ 
cises,  to  use  those  psalms.  It  was  comi)etent 
to  any  one  of  them  at  any  time  to  announce 
any  hymn  with  which  the  body  of  the  members 
were  familiar.  And  in  our  judgment,  the  de¬ 
portment  of  the  groat  majority  of  the  Council  in 
this  matter  was  eminently  wise,  as  it  prevented 
the  possibility  of  an  unpleasant  di.scussion, 
and  it  was  as  eminently  magnanimous. 

The  slight  interruption  whicli  took  idace 
near  the  close  of  the  sessions,  is  susceptible  of 
explanation  in  a  way  honorable  to  all  concerned. 
While  the  chairman,  one  of  the  bluest  of  the 
psalm-singing  brethren,  was  on  the  floor,  with 
the  book  open  to  give  out  a  doxology  which  he 
had  selected,  a  highly  esteemed  member  of  the 
body  ascended  the  steps  and  gave  out  another. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  chair¬ 
man,  under  the  circumstances,  looked  upon 
this  movement  as  not  quite  a  proper  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  so  express¬ 
ed  himself ;  but  in  fact  the  member  who  gave 
out  the  other  doxology,  liad  not  the  slightest 
idea  either  that  the  chairman  was  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  psalm-singing  churches,  or  that  he 
himself  was  interrupting  the  chairman  in  the 
very  act  of  giving  out  a  doxology.  The  spirit 
of  the  explanation  which  followed  was  every¬ 
thing  that  wisdom  and  Christian  spirit  could 
desire. 

It  can  hardly  bo  <iuestioned  tliat  the  Council 
acted  with  great  wisdom  in  not  appointing  del¬ 
egates  to  represent  it  in  the  coming  Pan-Meth¬ 
odist  Council.  This  custom,  as  it  has  prevailed 
among  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies,  at 
length  became  so  cumbersome  and  inconven¬ 
ient  that  it  has  been  greatly  abridged,  and 
very  few  shell  delegates  are  now  appointed. 
These  Councils  meet  so  rarely,  and  have  so 
much  to  occupy  the  time,  that  thci’e  is  very 
little  room  for  those  genial  felicitations  which, 
however  pleasant  and  well  meant,  yield  a  very 
small  outcome.  We  have  already  our  magnifi¬ 
cent  Evangelical  Alliance,  where  all  Protestant 
Christendom  meets  and  takes  co  insel  together. 
But  these  Councils  are  strictly  denominational, 
and  in  so  far  as  tiiey  can  find  time  for  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  other  denominations,  they  sim¬ 
ply  reenact  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  throw 
doubt  ui)on  the  necessity  of  their  own  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  greatly  to  bo  hoped  that  not  only 
the  Methodists,  but  the  Baptists  and  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  will  adopt  the  plan  of  occasion¬ 
al  Ecumenical  Councils.  Such  concentration  of 
forces  cannot  fail  of  important  results,  both 
sabjective  and  objective.  They  are  a  stimulus 
to  all  Prote.sbint  Christendom,  as  well  £is  to  the 
particular  denomination  represented,  and  they 
reveal  to  inflated  unbelief  the  truth  that  it  has 
made  a  cliildish  mi.stake  in  arrogating  to  itself 
all  the  science  and  learning  of  the  day.  They 
make  a  profound  Impression,  too,  ui)on  tlie 
floating  mass  of  mind,  that  is,  being  without 
deep  convictions,  a  little  too  ready  to  assume 
that  religion  lacks  power  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  doctrines  it  holds.  Let  these  Councils  be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  it. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  SACRED  (lEOGRAPHY. 

There  was  a  philosophy  -a  Divine  wisdom- 
in  the  choice  of  a  country,  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  the  life  of  Christ.  There  was  a  divine 
philosophy  in  calling  Abraham  out  of  Ur  to 
settle  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  most  pur¬ 
poses  either  Ur  or  Hnran  were  better  than  Ca¬ 
naan.  Considered  from  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  this  land  could  not  compare  with  the 
plains  of  Philistia  or  Sharon.  Abana  and  Phar- 
phar  were  better  than  the  Jordan.  As  soon 
would  wo  choose  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire, 
with  their  mountains  and  sterile  soil,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  Genesee  Valley.  It  was  to  those 
Who  had  been  wandering  in  the  desert  that  it 
was  “a  good  land  and  a  large,  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,”  “a  land  of  fountains 
and  brooks  of  water.” 

But  for  the  end  in  view  this  was  the  best 
place  in  all  the  earth.  Hero  He  could  raise  up 
a  chosen  and  special  people  unto  Himself,  a 
peculiar  people. 

"A  people  walled  around, 

Chosen  and  made  peculiar  ground ; 

A  little  spot  enclosed  by  grace 
Out  of  the  world’s  wide  wilderness.” 

They  were  to  make  no  covenant  of  marriage 
with  other  nations.  They  were  to  be  kept  from 
contamination  with  Idolaters,  and  for  this  end 
to  be  cut  off  as  far  as  possible  from  association 
with  them.  They  must  necessarily  be  separate 
and  clannish.  They  were  forbidden  to  keep 
horses  and  make  chariots,  lest  they  should 
war  as  other  nations  did,  and  extend  their  ter¬ 
ritory.  An  intense  personality  must  be  foster¬ 
ed,  until  they  were  prepared  for  their  work  in 
the  world,  and  the  world  was  prepared  for  their 
work. 

We  can  readily  see  how  the  land  of  Canaan 
was  exactly  adapted  by  its  physical  features 
for  these  ends.  It  was  a  country  of  mountains, 
and  not  one  which  would  be  coveted  by  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  not  worth 
conquering.  It  was  one  side  and  out  of  the  way 
of  the  course  of  war  and  commerce.  Egypt  and 
Assyria  passed  by  through  the  plains  of  Philis¬ 
tia  and  Esdraelon,  and  cared  not  so  long  as 
Israel  did  not  interfere  with  them.  There  were 
no  good  harbors  near,  and  their  seclusion  kept 
them  from  becoming  a  maritime  nation.  Hiram 
of  Tyre  furnished  them  builders  and  sailors. 
They  were  kept  from  the  ambition  for  splendid 
architecture  like  Greece  and  Egypt.  They  were 
in  the  world,  yet  not  of  it :  kept  by  their  posi¬ 
tion  from  much  of  its  evil.  The  country  was 
not  so  fertile,  but  it  required  hard  labor  and 
high  cultivation  to  supply  their  own  wants, 
and  they  had  little  to  export.  We  wonder  now 
how  so  many  were  sustained  in  such  a  land. 

If  now  we  take  a  birdseye  view  of  the  land 
from  north  to  south,  we  shall  see  that  from 
Lebanon  to  the  desert  there  runs  a  backbone 
of  high  mountains,  much  like  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Vermont.  These  are  from  two  to  throe 
thousand  feet  high.  The  country  is  made  up  of 
high  table  lands  and  steep  hillsides  and  deep 
ravines.  East  of  this  is  the  valley  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  of  about  twelve  miles  in  width,  and  east  of 
this  the  still  higher  mountains  of  Moab.  And 
this  one  valley  of  theirs  was  itself  very  pecu¬ 
liar.  Its  river  Jordan  rises  within  their  own 
land  and  ends  in  their  land.  It  is  well  called 
the  useless  river.  Aside  from  the  Sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  it  afforded  no  commerce  and  had  no  city. 
This  river  crooks  around  two  hundred  miles  to 


gain  sixty.  Make  a  cross  section  from  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  to  the  mountains  of  Moab,  and  we 
shall  see  srill  more  clearly  the  peculiarity  of 
the  land.  The  Mount  of  Olives  is  2,700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Jericho  is  900  feet 
below;  while  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,317  feet  below, 
and  is  also  1,.308  feet  deep.  The  descent  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  4,017 
feet.  From  almost  any  of  their  hills  or  moun¬ 
tains  they  could  look  off  on  the  Mediterranean 
on  one  side,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and 
mountains  of  Moab  on  the  other.  These  moun¬ 
tains  were  no  mean  educators.  Their  effect  may 
be  seen  both  in  Hebrew  prose  and  poetry.  The 
parables  of  Christ  gather  illustrations  from  the 
land.  His  hearers  could  see  at  once  the  folly 
of  building  a  house  on  the  sand  ueai*where  the 
dry  stream  of  to-day  might  become  a  torrent 
to-morrow.  In  such  a  land  one  could  chase  a 
thousand,  and  two  i)ut  ten  thousand  to  flight. 
Every  access  to  tlie  land  had  its  Thermopylae. 
When  they  stayed  within  their  own  borders, 
and  awaited  their  enemies,  they  were  almost 
always  victorious,  but  when  they  went  down 
into  the  plains  they  were  often  defeated.  They 
were  prepared  for  defensive  warfare.  Like  the 
Waldenses  and  the  Swiss,  they  could  defy  any 
enemy  from  their  fastnesses.  We  can  see  how 
David  was  able  so  long  to  escape  Saul  only 
when  we  observe  the  physical  features  of  the 
land  about  Hebron.  Thus  it  was  that  “  the 
mountains  brought  peace  and  the  little  hills 
justice.” 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  shall  under¬ 
stand  why  God  called  Abraham  to  get  out  of 
his  fcountry  to  a  land  He  would  show  him ;  and 
why  He  gave  them  this  land  before  all  others. 
Here  He  kept  them  until  the  fulness  of  time. 
And  when  He  had  prepared  a  language  and  a 
literature  through  which  to  convey  His  truth, 
and  when  the  highways  of  the  Gentiles  were 
ready,  then  He  sent  His  Son.  And  when  Christ 
had  come,  and  the  Gospel  was  ready.  He  scat¬ 
tered  His  disciples  abroad,  that  in  all  the  world 
His  Gospel  might  be  preached  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.  This  land  will  always  have  a  peculiar 
charm  for  every  Bible  reader  because  it  is  so 
intimately  connected  witii  the  history  of  God’s 
people  and  with  His  plan  of  salvation.  The 
land  demands  our  careful  study,  as  well  as  the 
Book.  It  was  the  land  of  promise,  because  it 
plaiied  a  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  greater 
prorpisc  of  salvation.  Steuben. 

^  HOW  WE  ENJOYED  OUR  SYNOD. 

W|  met  in  Detroit,  at  the  old  First  Presby- 
teria  a  church,  long  episcopated  by  Dr.  George 
Dufi  eld  the  elder,  but  now  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Geo:  ge  D.  Baker— a  minister  made  after  a  pat¬ 
tern  which  I  love  to  full  in  with ;  a  man  who 
keel  *  Ids  own  work  well  in  hand,  and  is  strong 
witl]  his  own  people.  His  own  people,  too,  are 
nuiii  »rous,  not  a  vacant  seat  being  shown  on 
the  (  iagram  in  the  vestibule. 

TM  church  once  had  galleries  in  it,  but  they 
havd't>oen  taken  out.  Like  most  city  cliurchcs, 
it  i^ufficiently  elegant  and  comfortable,  but 
plenllfully  supplied  with  darkness,  especially 
aboiM  the  pulpit.  I  have  a  “  feeling  sense  ”  of 
this.'from  recollections  of  an  experience  in  the 
Dt'^«Mian  days  when  preaching  here  on  an 
afternoon,  beginning  at  four  o’clock— in  Octo¬ 
ber  at  that ;  when  in  mid-sermon  the  small 
reservoir  of  light  gave  out,  so  that  for  manu¬ 
script  there  was  slmi)ly  the  show  of  blank 
white  paper.  A  removal  of  the  brown  Holland 
covering  a  window  or  two,  restored  enough  of 
the  latter  to  carry  us  to  a  fair  stopping-place, 
though  not  to  the  end.  Chalk  here  a  point  in 
the  argument  for  extempore  sermons— in  dark 
churches  on  dark  days.  And  the  Scripture  is 
true  which  says  “The  days  of  darkness  shall 
be  many,” — especially  the  Sundays. 

For  Synodical  purposes,  too,  brother  Baker’s 
church  needs  another  provision  besides  light, 
viz:  a  platform.  It  has  only  a  pulpit.  For 
addresses  such  as  our  Synod  is  now  given  to 
more  and  more,  a  pulpit  is  in  the  way,  and 
none  the  less  when  hedged  in  with  beautiful 
exotics  and  floral  glories ;  for  it  is  worth  men¬ 
tion  that  our  Synod  of  Michigan  is  becoming  a 
grand  missionary  convention,  which  I  take  to 
be  what  a  Synod  is  for.  Hence  half  our  time 
is  no'iv  taken  up  with  what  are  called  “papers,” 
and  missionary  addresses.  And  a  i)aper  given 
from  a  puljnt,  w’ith  gesticulation  and  oratory, 
is  simply  a  sermon.  Now  nobody  cares  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  four  or  six  sermons  in  succession,  though 
good  ones;  but  we  can  hear  with  interest  a 
half  dozen  papers  read,  especially  if  a  third  or 
half  of  them  be  off-hand  talks  or  unwritten 
addresses.  But  to  do  these  things  suitably,  a 
platform  is  wanted— not  a  pulpit. 

Brother  Baker’s  church  has  a  fine  organ,  ex¬ 
cellently  played,  and  an  accomplished  quar¬ 
tette  choir,  whictk  led  our  evening  exercises  in 
song.  I  say  led,  for  it  has  come  to  pass  in  these 
later  days  that  ministers  (and  elders,  too,) 
can  sing ;  and  when  the  voices  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  were  lifted  up,  the  rafters  of  that  house 
of  the  Lord  failed  not  to  roar. 

The  Synodical  attendance  was  excellent,  and 
what  is  more— and  a  trifle  new  in  Presbyterial 
ecclesiastical  history— the  members  remained 
through  the  session,  till  the  work  was  substan¬ 
tially  done.  I  find  a  reason  for  this — besides 
the  reason  that  the  sittings  were  in  Detroit — in 
the  increasing  missionary  interest  imparted  to 
our  meetings. 

We  met  on  Monday  evening,  with  sermon 
and  election  of  officers.  Tuesday  morning  is 
given  to  business ;  but  the  business  is  reports 
from  missionary  committees,  and  the  disposal 
of  them.  The  afternoon  is  occupied  entire  with 
papers  and  addresses  on  Foreign  Missionary 
work,  while  the  evening  is  taken  up  by  Dr.  El- 
linwood  discussing  the  same  matters. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday  goes  to  business, 
and  afternoon  and  evening  to  Home  Missions ; 
Dr.  Kendall  filling  out  the  evening.  Among 
the  afternoon  topics,  Sunday-schools  are  made 
prominent  by  Mr.  Worden’s  address.  But  next 
year,  Sunday-schools  are  to  be  considered  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  with  a  public  meeting  in 
the  evening,  instead  of  the  sermon  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Synod,  as  heretofore. 

Thus  afternoons  and  evenings  are  to  be  whol¬ 
ly  taken  up  with  matters  of  general  interest, 
and  of  the  very  highest  moment  to  all  the 
Church.  Now  if  the  ladies,  holding  the  Convo¬ 
cation  in  the  neighboring  church,  can  so  ar¬ 
range  it  as  to  be  present  at  these  afternoon  and 
evening  assemblies,  they  will  be  occasions  to 
be  remembered  the  whole  year  round. 

We  shall,  I  think,  have  solved  that  question, 
so  long  asked,  with  but  stammering  answers, 
“  What  can  be  done  to  make  our  Synodical 
meetings  more  interesting,  and  more  spiritual¬ 
ly  profitable  ?  ”  If  the  Church  cannot  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  work  of 
building  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  it  must  be 
past  the  point  of  interest ;  and  nothing  better 
would  seem  to  offer,  than  with  great  groanings 
over  the  badness  of  these  times,  and  the  assert¬ 
ed  fact  that  the  world  is  getting  worse  and 
worse,  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  Jews  to 


gather  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Lord  to  come  in 
person,  I  expect  to  see  Him  come,  “  in  His 
kingdom.” 

Of  the  addresses  given,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
other  than  that  they  were  uniformly  good,  and 
so  far  as  the  Synod  is  concerned,  were  marked 
by  a  marvellous  advance  in  intelligence  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  missions  over  the  earth, 
a!id  their  relations  to  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

I  am  induced  to  believe  that  Prof.  Christlieb’s 
book,  and  other  enlarged  means  of  intelligence, 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

As  to  our  Secretaries,  they  are  always  heard 
with  interest.  Mr.  Worden  was  to  us  a  new 
man.  We  shall  want  to  hear  him  again,  not 
omitting  the  others. 

Among  the  pleasing  things  of  the  Synod,  was 
the  address  of  Dr.  Pierson,  given  at  the  last 
moment,  announcing  the  completed  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  Kalamazoo  Seminary  from  the 
jaw’s  of  the  lion.  Otherwise,  that  the  debt  was 
paid.  This  dislodgment  of  the  Old  Man  of 
tlie  Sea  from  the  place  so  tenaciously  held  by 
him  for  so  many  years,  is  due  to  the  heroic  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Dr.  Pierson — exertions  at  no  little  self- 
saci’iflce  of  time,  strength,  and  money.  Nor  is 
the  generosity  of  his  church,  in  giving  him  to 
do  this  business,  to  be  overlooked.  Those  who 
have  now  helped  to  “pay  off”  this  debt  the 
third  time,  will  be  especially  rejoiced.  The 
Seminary  is  now  afloat,  well  manned  —  ra¬ 
ther  leomanned  —  and  has  a  future  before  it. 
And  not  the  last  to  bo  congratulated,  is  Mrs. 
Moore,  formerly  Miss  Fisher — twelve  years  of 
whose  life  it  has  taken  amid  the  discourage¬ 
ments  of  this  incubus — “  the  debt.” 

Of  the  woman’s  meeting  at  the  Central 
church,  formerly  the  “  Scotch  church,”  a  block 
away,  I  of  course  know  but  little;  being 
otherwise  engaged,  and  not  disposed  to  mix 
with  matters  not  belonging  to  me.  But  there 
was  a  fine  attendance;  as  I  know  from  their 
presence  at  lunch  on  two  days,  given  by  the 
ladies  of  the  churches.  And  I  learn  that  their 
meetings  were  satisfactory  to  tlieinselvcs.  The 
Synod  adjourned  on  Friday  morning,  to  meet 
at  Ionia  next  year. 

As  to  other  churches  in  the  city,  I  believe 
tliat  our  Presbyterian  phalanx  Avas  never  bet¬ 
ter  manned  than  now.  There  are  five  church¬ 
es,  appointed  as  follows :  The  First,  Dr.  Baker’s, 
753  members;  Fort-street,  Dr.  Pierson’s,  686; 
Jefferson-avenue,  E.  B.  Mason’s,  360;  Central, 
J.  F.  Dickie  pastor,  292;  Union,  Rev.  A.  E. 
Hastings’,  105.  There  are  also  some  two  or 
three  missions ;  of  which  I  have  not  a  i)articu- 
lar  account.  I  went,  however,  to  see  the  build¬ 
ing  going  up,  by  impulse  imparted  by  Rev.  D. 
M.  Cooj)er.  It  is  built  by  him  in  memory  of 
his  deceased  father ;  though  another  individual 
puts  in  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  like  manner. 
The  church  is  of  brick,  with  slate  roof,  with 
low  walls,  but  W’ith  an  abundance  of  conven¬ 
iences,  such  as  our  modern  churches  affect. 
The  audience'-rooin  is  calculated  for  four  to 
five  hundred  ;  is  nearly  square  as  to  shape,  and 
best  of  all,  is  to  bo  provided  with  light,  though 
the  window’s  are  to  receive  stained  glass.  The 
whole  cost  witli  lot  will  be  near  $20,090.  There 
is  a  congregation  already,  witli  a  Sabbath- 
school  of  a  hundi'ed  and  more.  A  new  Baptist 
chapel  is  built  close  by ;  so  that  though  two 
miles  from  the  city  centre,  a  sort  of  church  cen¬ 
tre  is  already  forming  itself  about  it. 

Detroit  is  a  good  city  to  live  in.  It  i-  not  fast, 
but  is  ste.idy  going  and  conservarive,  paying 
its  debts,  and  trading  safely.  During  the  late 
panic  years,  the  failures  in  it  were  compara¬ 
tively  few.  It  has  a  large  Roman  Catholic  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  original  Fi’ench  order.  Their 
cousins,  the  Episcojjalians,  are  somew’hat  nu¬ 
merous,  too ;  while  of  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
where  is  the  town,  large  or  small,  without  a 
supply  ?  We  of  Bay  City  gave  them,  last  year, 
a  bright,  genial  Baptist  brother,  for  one  of 
their  prominent  pulints ;  and  this  year  sent 
them  a  Methodist,  full  of  good  impulses.  The 
Congregationalists  are  not  quite  so  strong; 
though  their  chief  church  is  a  power,  with’  Dr. 
Zachary  Eddy  for  bishop ;  not  unknown  to  the 
ranks  of  Hymnology  nor  the  church  at  large. 
Their  Second  Church  is  crying  out  of  the 
depths;  and  with  Rev.  Moses  Smith,  once  of 
Jackson,  for  leader,  is  struggling  to  get  out  of 
the  depths.  May  our  Synod  find  as  good  a  place 
of  meeting  each  year.  Ambrose. 

Idljenfnjjfs  uiitf)  ^utljovis. 

HISTOKY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMKS. 

Justin  McCarthy  has  won  an  enviable  liter¬ 
ary  reputation  as  a  novelist.  Now  that  he  has 
entered  Parliament,  he  has  gained  new  laurels 
by  writing  a  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  which 
is  superior  to  any  Avork  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  published.  Miss  Martineau  wrote  four 
A’olumes  to  complete  the  History  of  England 
begun  by  Cliarles  Knight;  they  were  able, 
carefully  written,  candid  statements  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  events  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
from  an  ultra-English  itolnt  of  view.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy’s  work,  published  in  four  volumes  in 
England,  but  bi’ought  out  in  two  A  olumes  here 
by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  events  of  the  last  forty  years,  with  far  more 
vivacity  and  picturesqueness  of  stylo  than  is  us¬ 
ual  in  hlstoriciil  works.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  opin¬ 
ions  and  sympathies  of  his  own,  and  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  conceal  them.  Ho  writes  Avith 
the  color  and  glow  of  a  man  who  is  himself  a 
participator  in  the  affairs  and  events  he  de¬ 
scribes.  But  he  is  so  evidently  fair-minded 
and  conscientious  and  painstaking,  that  his 
narrative  cannot  offend  even  Tory  readers,  and 
can  be  taken  as  authoritative  so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  value  of  works  of  this  kind  has  only  just 
begun  to  be  appreciated.  History  has  concern¬ 
ed  itself  with  remote  periods,  with  distant 
epochs  and  buried  generations.  When  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  History  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  appeared,  somebody  wittily  re¬ 
marked  that  hereafter  no  one  would  dare  to 
Avrite  a  history  that  comes  within  gunshot  of  a 
grandson.  But  really  the  periods  of  greatest 
interest  and  Importanoe  to  us  are  not  the  times 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  War,  of  the  “  Youth  of  the  World,”  but  the 
period  just  before  our  own.  The  events  of  to¬ 
day  are  always  crowding  out  a  recollection  of 
yesterday.  How  many  men  can  talk  eloquent¬ 
ly  about  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  or  of  Pericles,  who  cannot  tell  what 
were  the  most  important  measures  of  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe’s  Administration,  and  who  were  members 
of  Pierce’s  Cabinet  1  Mr.  McCarthy’s  work  has 
shown  that  it  is  possible  to  write  a  trustworthy 
account  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  which  is 
just  slipping  out  of  rec  ollection,  and  becoming 
legendary ;  and  the  reception  it  has  met  with 
in  England  and  here  shows  that  the  public  ap¬ 
preciate  the  intrinsic  importance  and  interest 
of  this  kind  of  work. 

An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  enter¬ 
prises  once  regarded  as  visionary  have  now  be¬ 
come  familiar,  is  shown  by  some  of  the  events 
mentioned  in  the  oitening  chapter  of  the  third 


volume.  Itwas  in  1856  that  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field 
visited  England  to  interest  British  oapitalista 
in  his  project  for  an  Atlantic  Cable.  On  Not. 

12  he  was  received  by  the  merchants  of  Liver¬ 
pool  in  the  Exchange  Rooms,  and  his  state¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  of  an  ocean  telegraph 
was  “  listened  to  with  polite  curiosity.”  A  few 
months  later  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  appeared 
to  advocate  his  scheme  for  a  Suez  Canal,  but 
he  was  regarded  as  a  fanatic,  and  scarcely  lis¬ 
tened  to  at  all.  And  now  the  Atlantic  Cable  and 
the  Suez  Canal  are  among  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  century! 

It  is  interesting  to  go  back  and  pick  up 
the  stitches  which  have  dropped  from  memory. 
Lord  John  Russell  proposed  a  plan  for  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  school  education,  and  it  was 
rejected,  somewhat  as  the  American  Con¬ 
gress  votes  down  the  request  to  grant  the 
franchise  to  women,  with  complimentary  con¬ 
dolence  for  the  person  weak  enough  to  make 
the  suggestion.  The  House  of  Lords  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  perturbation  by 
the  proposal  to  confer  the  peerage  for  life  on 
one  of  the  judges.  The  agitation  over  the 
transportation  of  convicts  set  in,  which  result¬ 
ed  in  the  abolition  of  that  crime  against  hu¬ 
manity.  Thou  we  come  to  the  Sepoy  Rebel¬ 
lion,  Avliich  reads  now  like  a  chapter  of  ancient 
history.  It  is  surprising  how  much  a  man  of 
excellent  memory  forgets  in  twenty-five  years. 
The  story  of  the  Orsini  bombs  comes  back  to 
us  as  a  reminiscence  out  of  a  forgotten  past. 
Mr.  McCarthy  gives  a  graphic  account  of  Lord 
Palmerston ’s  last  uchicA’cmeut  and  death .  The 
American  War  for  the  Union,  the  Franco- Prus¬ 
sian  War,  the  Fenian  agitation,  the  discussion 
over  Trades’  Unions,  come  back  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  freshness  of  interest  in  these  pages. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  superior  to  the 
first  in  painstaking  care,  in  finish  and  interest. 
It  seems  as  though  the  author  was  stimulated 
by  the  success  of  the  first  part  of  the  History 
to  special  exertions,  both  in  accumulating  and 
sifting  materials,  and  in  the  style,  which  is  a 
marked  improA’ement  on  the  first  volume,  'it 
is  rare  praise  to  an  author  to  say  that  he  finish¬ 
es  better  tiian  he  began.  (^Juite  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  portion  of  the  Avork  is  the  chapter  de¬ 
voted  to  recent  English  literature,  giving  an 
apprecifitiv’e  but  critical  account  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  authors  of  our  time,  and  of  their  chief 
Avorks.  Of  course  few  readers  Avill  accept  all 
his  estimates  of  the  different  Avriters ;  but  his 
views  are  mo  lestly  .stated,  and  will  excite  curi¬ 
osity  and  pi’o'.’oke  consideration,  when  they  do 
not  satisfy  the  ju  Iginent. 

Now  let  some  equally  competent  American 
give  us  a  history  of  “our  own  times,”  begin¬ 
ning  with  1848.  _ 

A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  brought  out  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  H jmnal  with  Tunes,  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Ohas.  Cuthbort  Hall  and  Sigismond  Lasar.  It  is 
a  handsome  and  finely-printed  volume  of  over 
six  hundred  pages,  the  tunes  and  hymns  print¬ 
ed  together,  making  it  peculiarly  conven¬ 
ient  for  congregational  singing.  It  contains  a 
number  of  hymns  for  SL>ecial  occasions,  with 
processional  and  ancient  hymns,  and  from  the 
best  Christian  authors.  Another  feature  worthy 
of  notice  is  its  biographical  account  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  hymns,  of  Avhom  congregations  cer-  • 
tainly  ought  to  know  something.  There  must 
be  something  peculiar  about  the  atmosphere  or 
social  conditions  of  Brooklyn  which  make  it  pro¬ 
lific  in  hymnbooks.  Mr.  Beecher’s  book  is  well 
known.  Dr. Charles S. Robinson’s  “Songsofthe 
Sanctuary  ”  was  very  popular,  and  is  still  in  ex- ' 
tensive  use.  Now  Mr.  Cuthbert  Hall,  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  successor,  and  Mr.  Lasar,  the  organist  of 
the  Westminster  church,  present  this  handsome 
and  carefully  prepared  collection  to  the  church¬ 
es.  Perhaps  were  we  to  advise  a  clergymen  out 
of  employment  in  want  of  a  mission,  we  should 
tell  him  to  go  to  Brooklyn  and  make  a  hymn- 
book. 

Two  very  dainty  books  for  young  people  have 
been  published  by  the  Messrs.  Putnam,  entitled 
Parables  from  Nature,  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty, 
author  of  “Aunt  Judy’s  Tales.”  They  show  a 
rich  and  playful  fancy,  and  are  told  in  a  quite 
charming  way.  Each  parable  illustrates  some 
text  of  Scripture,  or  the  lesson  it  teaches,  and 
some  of  the  tales  are  singularly  ingenious.  The 
pretty  volumes  go  together  in  a  box,  and  would 
be  a  good  present  to  a  favorite  boy  or  girl. 

In  the  Princeton  Review  for  November  ali 
the  articles  except  the  lir'^t  are  by  well  known 
writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Prof. 
Frederic  Godet  of  Switzerland  Avrites  of  “  The 
Ultimate  Design  of  Man  ” ;  and  at  the  close  of 
his  tAA'enty  pages,  we  are  taken  into  the  imme¬ 
diate  affairs  of  this  world  by  David  A.  Wells, 
LL.D.,  who  sets  forth  “  How  Congress  and  the 
Public  deal  with  a  great  Revenue  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Problem”;  The  Sabbath  Question  is  by 
President  Seelye  of  Amherst  College ;  Agnosti¬ 
cism  in  Kant,  by  Prof.  Ormond  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  State  University ;  The  Antiquity  of  Man 
and  the  Origin  of  Species  is  by  Princii)al  Daw¬ 
son,  LL.D.,  of  Montreal ;  The  Historical  Proofs 
of  Christianity,  by  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  of  Yale  College ;  Criteria  of  the  Various 
Kinds  of  Truth  (the  concluding  article),  is  by 
President  McCosh  of  Princeton. 

The  International  Review  for  November,  1880, 
presents  a  decidedly  fresh  table  of  contents, 
viz:  West  Point  and  the  Colored  Cadets,  by 
George  L.  Andrews ;  The  French  Republic  and 
the  Jesuits,  by  E.  de  Pressens^ ;  The  Muster 
“  Vorstellungen ”  at  Munich,  by  T.  C.  Felton; 
The  State  and  the  Railroads,  by  George  S.  Ba¬ 
ker;  Boston  Lawyers  in  the  Olden  Days,  by 
John  T.  Morse,  Jr. ;  State  Debts  and  Repudia¬ 
tion,  by  Robert  P.  Porter ;  Contemporary  Lit¬ 
erature.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barpes  &  Co. 

Mr.  William  W.  Wheilden,  apropos  of  the 
late  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston, 
has  brought  out  a  small  volume,  bearing  the 
imprint  of  Lee  &  Shepard,  entitled  “  Curiosi¬ 
ties  of  History,”  in  which,  avoiding  general 
matters,  he  has  given  a  large  amount  of  un¬ 
usual  information  concerning  the  topography 
of  the  Puritan  city,  its  public  ferries,  its  corn¬ 
fields,  the  names  of  its  streets,  its  earliest  news¬ 
papers,  its  remarkable  proclamations,  the  curi¬ 
osities  of  its  markets,  and  whatever  else  be¬ 
longs  to  its  strongly-marked  peculiarities.  It 
is  a  duodecimo  of  160  pages. 

Mr.  Bancroft’s  “  History  of  the  Formation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States”  will 
have  an  appendix  attached  which  will  contain 
many  unpublished  personal  and  political  let¬ 
ters  of  the  men  in  public  life  from  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain  to  the  inauguration 
of  W ashington  as  Presiden  t.  The  two  volumes 
will  appear  in  the  style  of  the  author’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States.” 

A  good  religious  tale  by  Margaret  M.  Robert¬ 
son,  author  of  “  Janet’s  Love  and  Service, ”  has 
been  published  by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  Its 
title  is  The  Tiro  Miss  Jean  Dawsons.  It  is  well 
Avrittea  and  interesting,  with  wholesome  moral. 
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DOWN  IN  THE  DEPTHS. 

Bj  Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark. 

“  Where  shall  we  go  to  if  this  rope  breaks,” 

I  asked  the  guide  as  we  shot  rapidly  down  the 
shaft  of  the  mine,  on  our  way  apparently  to  the 
earth’s  centre.  “  We’ll  go  to  pieces,  sir,”  was 
the  brief  but  suggestive  response ;  and  so  say¬ 
ing,  he  caught  me  by  the  sleeve  to  steady  me, 
for  I  felt  as  though  terra  firma  had  suddenly 
gone  from  under  me.  and  I  was  floating  in  mid¬ 
air  with  a  tendency  to  oscillate  against  the 
walls  of  the  darkened  tube  apparently  rising 
around  me  from  the  earth,  but  within  whose 
cavernous  throat  I  was  descending  with  fearful 
velocity. 

In  fewer  seconds  than  it  takes  to  describe  the 
descent,  I  found  myself  safely  landed  in  a  black 
chamber  with  walls  of  coal  on  either  hand,  and 
a  long,  dark  tunnel  leading  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  At  first  I  could  not  see  a  step,  but  grad¬ 
ually  the  rocky  roof  of  the  tunnel  arched  over 
UB,  reflecting  the  light  that  glimmered  from  the 
top  of  the  guide’s  cap,  and  giving  a  ghastly  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  pale  but  coal-begrimed  features. ' 

“  We  are  four  hundred  and  forty  feet,  sir,  be¬ 
low  the  earth’s  surface,”  he  continued,  “and 
this  tunnel  runs  several  thousand  feet  through 
the  bed-rock,  until  it  strikes  the  coal-vein  once 
more.”  A  rumbling  sound  was  heard,  resem¬ 
bling  distant  thunder,  and  soon  a  most  villain¬ 
ous  looking  object  was  seen  approaching;  it 
sputtered,  smoked  and  snorted,  and  made  such 
a  frightful  din,  that  one  would  scarcely  have 
taken  it  for  a  locomotive.  As  the  coal-train 
passed — for  such  it  proved  to  be— we  hugged 
the  wall  closely,  as  there  was  very  little  space 
between  us  and  the  track. 

At  last  we  reached  the  place  where  the  coal- 
drift  dipped  untold  depths  into  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  at  an  angle  of  48  degrees.  The  miners 
had  followed  the  vein  down  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  further,  and  a  double  track  was  laid  on 
this  steep  declivity  which  lacked  but  a  few  feet 
from  the  perpendicular.  This  second  shaft 
was  at  right-angles  to  the  tunnel ;  at  the  head, 
stood  a  powerful  stationary  engine,  with  wind¬ 
lass,  car,  and  twisted  steel  cable.  This  car  is 
simply  an  open  platform  a  few  feet  square,  on 
which  the  startled  passenger  stands,  as  he 
shoots  down  the  shaft  at  a  rate  that  fairly  takes 
his/breath  away.  It  would  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  one’s  sensations,  as  he  whirls  at  full 
speed  along  this  “  down-grade  ”  of  48  degrees,  | 
with  the  wind  whistling  past  his  ears,  and  the 
sound  of  the  descending  car  reverberating  from 
the  rocky  roof  of  the  chasm ;  nothing  can  be 
seen  save  a  few  glimmering  lamps  that  look 
like  fire-flies  far  below,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
engine-furnaces  far  above.  While  standing  on 
this  shaking  and  rapidly  descending  car,  I  ap¬ 
preciated  for  the  moment  the  excuses  made  to 
me  shortly  before,  by  two  friends  living  near 
the  mine  whom  I  invited  to  explore  its  depths 
with  me.  One  said,  he  had  “  a  dependent  fam¬ 
ily.”  whose  interests  would  be  seriously  at 
at  stake ;  and  the  other  declared  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  “tempting  Providence.”  The  latter 
had  served  four  years  in  the  Rebel  Army,  and 
I  suggested  that  he  would  not  find  the  mine 
more  dangerous,  or  more  tempting  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  than  facing  Northern  bullets. 

Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  lower  end  of  the 
second  shaft,  when  the  first  questions  that 
greeted  us  from  the  groups  of  coal-begrimed 
miners  were  in  relation  to  the  political  out¬ 
look  in  the  upi:)er  world !  We  found  that  the 
election  returns  from  different  States  had  i)re- 
oeded  us  even  in  these  cavernous  depths,  and 
were  chalked  on  the  cars  and  on  the  coal-seams 
and  on  the  blackened  caps  of  the  miners.  Car¬ 
icatures  of  Presidential  candidates  were  drawn 
in  different  parts  of  the  mine  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  Nast;  and  the  greatest  good 
humor  prevailed  among  the  adherents  of  the 
two  parties. 

Approaching  the  working  galleries  at  the 
further  extremity  of  the  mine,  we  were  fre¬ 
quently  passed  by  noisy  trains  of  coal-cars 
drawn  by  mules.  These  animals  pick  their 
way  through  the  daikness  with  great  precis¬ 
ion  ;  they  have  a  hard  life,  and  never  see  day¬ 
light  again  after  once  descending  the  shaft. 
The  miners  themselves  come  to  the  surface 
every  evening ;  but  my  guide  said  he  very  rare¬ 
ly  saw  the  sunlight,  except  once  a  week — on 
iSun-day.  It  seemed  to  me  that  as  little  spirit¬ 
ual  light  ever  reached  these  dark  regions  as 
physical,  and  that  the  prospects  of  religious 
life  in  the  heart  of  a  coal-mine  could  not  be 
very  promising. 

At  the  entrance  of  each  of  the  working  gal¬ 
leries  were  wide  gates  reaching  across  the 
main  gang-way,  and  opened  by  boys  as  we 
passed  along.  These  gates  controlled  the  ven¬ 
tilation,  by  deflecting  the  currents  of  air  into 
the  chambers  where  the  men  were  at  work. 
The  strong  currents  of  air  could  easily  be  felt 
in  the  main  gang-way ;  they  are  caused  by  im¬ 
mense  fans  revolved  by  machinery,  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  air  from  the  working  end  of  the  mine 
and  drawing  in  fresh  air  from  the  shaft  at  the 
other  end.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  while  spend¬ 
ing  several  hours  in  the  mine,  that  if  the  re¬ 
volving  fans  at  the  surface  should  happen  to 
stop  for  a  short  interval,  none  of  us  would 
come  out  alive.  The  guide  stated  that  wher¬ 
ever  the  circulation  was  impeded,  gas  was 
bound  to  accumulate;  and  by  touching  my 
torch  to  certain  bubbling  places  in  the  little 
stream  of  water  trickling  along  the  side  of  the 
gallery,  the  gas  would  ignite  immediately,  and 
blue  flames  flicker  over  the  water.  But  much 
of  the  deleterious  gas  comes  from  the  blasting- 
powder  with  which  the  work  of  excavating  the 
coal  is  accomplished.  Deep  holes  are  bored 
diagonally  into  the  coal-bed,  which  lies  in  a 
“drift”  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  thickness, 
and  a  heavy  charge  of  powder  is  placed  in  the 
hole  and  fired  by  a  small  “  squib  ”  fuse.  The 
report  shakes  the  solid  walls  of  the  mine  like 
an  earthquake,  and  massive  blocks  of  coal  are 
detached  and  fall  with  a  heavy  crash ;  the  coal- 
seam  is  ^o  fractured  also  at  the  point  of  the 
explosion  that  one  or  two  tons  may  easily  be 
pried  out  before  another  charge  is  fired.  The 
coal  is  of  a  clear,  lustrous  black,  and  of  very 
fine  quality ;  brittle  pieces  could  easily  be  pull¬ 
ed  off  with  the  hand  from  the  side  of  the  mine. 
The  supply  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  this 
“  Empire  Mine  ”  must  be  worth  millions.  The 
poor  miners  receive  but  sixty  cents  a  car-load 
for  mining  and  loading ;  each  car  contains  two 
tons  and  a  quarter.  Yet  that  coal  is  now  sell¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia  for  six  dollars  and  a  half  a 
ton.  Evidently  the  railroads  secure  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  profits. 

As  we  passed  along  the  gang-way,  blast  after 
blast  resounded  among  the  working  galleries. 
When  the  explosion  was  a  good  one,  shaking 
the  walls  with  the  concussion,  the  men  shout¬ 
ed  that  it  was  a  “Garfield”  salute;  but  when 
It  fused  and  fizzled  out,  they  declared  it  to  be 
a  “Hancock  ”  shot! 

Outside  of  the  mine,  some  distance  from  the 
shaft,  a  column  of  flame  twenty  feet  high  is 
seen  leaping  into  the  air,  flaring  like  a  gigantic 
torch,  and  illuminating  the  whole  surrounding 
oountry  at  night.  This  flame  burns  continual¬ 
ly  from  the  end  of  a  large  pipe  leading  into  the 
ground,  and  connected  with  the  closed  cham- 
hers  of  a  portion  of  the  mine  that  caught  fire 
ovany  months  ago.  The  fire  was  extinguished  ' 


only  by  flooding  the  mine,  and  a  subterranean 
wall  was  constructed  at  great  expense,  to  keep 
the  fire  from  encroaching  further  on  the  coal 
region.  This  flame  consumes  all  the  accumu¬ 
lated  gas  from  the  confined  coal  chambers,  and 
it  is  large  enough  and  brilliant  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  the  torchlight  processions  of  a  political 
campaign. 

Near  the  immense  elevator  buildings  stand¬ 
ing  over  the  shaft  (where  the  coal-“  breakers  ” 
are,)  there  are  vast  piles  of  waste  coal  dust, 
which  are  frequently  on  fire  along  the  base ; 
and  as  the  blue  flames  creep  up  the  slope, 
these  fiery  hills  look  like  small  Vesuviuses. 
In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  blackened  and 
smoking  coal  heaps,  is  the  bright  and  varie¬ 
gated  foliage  of  Autumn  that  clothes  the  Le¬ 
high  and  Wyoming  valleys  at  this  season  with 
brilliant  colors  of  red,  orange,  purple,  and 
green.  The  foliage  has  never  been  so  bright 
as  it  appears  this  season,  and  as  we  came  over 
the  mountains  from  W’ilkesbarre  by  the  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Railroad,  we  had  a  most  juctur- 
esque  panorama  constantly  spread  out  before 
us.  The  same  day  that  we  descended  into  the 
depths  of  the  coal-mine,  we  also  ascended  the 
heights  of  the  “Switchback,”  where  we  were 
drawn  up  two  steep  inclines  by  stationary  en¬ 
gines  placed  at  the  summit.  Here  a  splendid 
view  is  spread  before  the  tourist,  and  then  a 
descent  is  made  for  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles  in  a  car  that  “  goes  by  itself,”  winding 
down  the  mountain  side  and  in  and  out  among 
the  ravines,  the  propelling  force  being  gravity 
alone.  As  we  flew  at  full  speed  down  the  swift 
descent,  going  so  rapidly  that  the  full  moon 
which  shone  upon  us  fairly  danced  through 
the  tree-tops,  a  lady  asked  the  conductor  how 
we  could  ever  stop  if  anything  should  happen. 
“Why,  we  would  put  on  the  brake,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “But  suppose  the  brake  should  give 
way,”  she  asked  anxiously,  “where  w'ould  we 
then  go  ?  ”  “  That  depends  entirely  on  how 

you  have  lived,”  was  the  cool  reply. 


LONDON  THE  MODERN  BABYLON. 

In  staying  in  London,  one  is  overwhelmed 
with  its  vastness.  In  simidy  visiting  it  for  a 
few  days,  or  in  passing  through  it,  it  seems 
like  any  other  great  city.  The  part  you  see  is 
city,  and  that  is  all.  But  to  attempt  to  explore 
it,  day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  only  un¬ 
folds  its  vastness ;  and  you  come  at  last  to  feel 
that  it  is  interminable.  It  has  swallowed  up 
village  after  village,  town  after  town,  field  af¬ 
ter  flelil ;  and  it  is  still  growing,  as  if  yet  in  its 
youth,  and  it  digested  well  that  on  which  it  fed. 
Lodging  miles  away  from  the  city’s  heart,  I 
imagined,  at  first,  that  I  must  be  somewhere 
near  the  oountry.  But  looking  for  the  city’s 
limits  was  like  a  child’s  looking  for  the  end 
of  the  world,  where,  in  imagination,  it  could 
chase  down  the  horizon.  To  the  lingerer  who 
moves  about,  London  abundantly  asserts  its 
proud  prerogative  of  being  by  far  the  largest 
city  of  the  world.  I  have  wondered  if  it  would 
not  yet  take  in  all  England.  And,  in  every 
sense,  it  is  no  mean  city.  Since  I  last  visited 
it,  eighteen  years  ago,  it  has  been  greatly  beau¬ 
tified.  New  avenues  have  been  opened,  new 
parks  created,  and  magnificent  monuments 
and  edifices  reared,  where  before  was  incon¬ 
venience,  vacancy,  or  ugliness.  The  Albert 
Memorial  and  Memorial  Hall  are  examples. 
On  the  spot  where  stood  the  Exhibition  build¬ 
ings  of  1862,  has  been  put  up  a  vast  and  glori¬ 
ous  pile,  to  which  is  soon  to  be  transferred  the 
Natural  History  collection  of  the  British  Muse¬ 
um.  This  adjoins  the  already  splendid  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum ;  and  I  suspect  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  make  this  event 
really  the  one  museum  of  the  great  metropolis. 
One  part  of  it  alone  falls  behind  what  we  have 
at  Washington— the  Patent  Department.  The 
poverty  of  British  invention  is  here  most  con¬ 
spicuous,  as  contrasted  with  Yankee  fertility 
in  the  same  direction.  I  was  delighted  to  be 
given  access,  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  to  a 
most  remarkable  collection  of  autograph  MSS. 
Here  is  almost  all  of  the  “copy”  of  Dickens’ 
works ;  but  in  what  a  hand,  and  how  fearfully 
besmirched  with  erasures  and  interlineations ! 
When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  read  the  sign 
“  Job  Printer  ”  as  if  it  referred  to  the  patriarch 
of  Uz ;  supposing,  in  my  simplicity,  that  it  in¬ 
dicated  the  printer’s  patience.  If  the  printer 
who  set  up  after  Dickens’  MSS.  had  no  gift  of 
patience,  he  was  either  profane  or  a  saint. 

Leaving  the  Museum,  and  yet  held  by  the 
association  of  literature,  let  me  speak  of  Car¬ 
lyle.  Being  one  day  in  Chelsea,  I  went  to  see 
the  house  in  which  that  great  essayist  still 
lives:  for  he  still  lives,  though  four  or  five 
years  older  than  the  century.  The  house  is 
one  of  the  plainest,  not  to  say  ugliest,  that  you 
could  imagine— one  of  a  row,  three  stories  and 
an  attic  high,  of  dingy  brick,  narrow  and  crowd¬ 
ed,  in  a  mean,  unattractive  street.  Of  this  I 
was  told  that  the  canny  Scotchman  is  the  own¬ 
er,  and  of  “  many  besides.”  He  never  goes  out 
except  on  a  daily  afternoon  drive,  sees  no  com¬ 
pany,  and  is  very  feeble.  The  world  will  soon 
hear  that  Westminster  Abbey  has  a  new  tenant 
beneath  its  pavement.  And  speaking  of  West¬ 
minster,  how  delighted  I  was  in  passing  along 
its  nave  to  come  to  the  burial-place  of  David 
Livingstone,  the  great  Presbyterian!  Genius 
and  consecration  can  be  shut  out  by  no  narrow 
paling  of  bigotry,  and  Dean  Stanley  is  no  bigot, 
if  not  indeed  too  broad.  In  going  about  Eng¬ 
land,  I  have  wished  again  and  again  that  the 
dust  of  all  its  most  famous  literary  men  might 
be  gathered  beneath  the  floor  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  mausoleum.  Milton  lies  in  St.  Giles’,  Crip- 
plegate,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  a  beautiful 
monument  has  just  been  reared  to  his  memory 
on  its  walls.  How  much  better  if  his  remains 
could  have  been  translated  to  rest  beside  those 
of  the  mighty  dead  who  sleep  at  Westminster  1 
But  what  of  the  living  in  the  great  capital  ? 
Of  nil  of  them,  in  spiritual  things,  I  judge 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon  to  be  the  most  alive.  He 
is  a  martyr,  though  not  hopelessly,  to  rheu¬ 
matic  gout ;  but  his  spirit  is  so  associated  with 
his  name  in  all  the  wheels  of  the  vast  work, 
that  they  seem  to  move  in  his  absence,  or  when 
he  is  laid  aside,  as  if  the  master-hand  was  still 
in  the  closest  contact  with  them.  I  went  to 
hear  him  one  evening,  but  he  sent  a  note  at 
the  hour  of  service  to  say  that  he  was  unable 
to  come.  The  vast  “  Tabernacle  ”  was  packed 
to  the  roof;  but  none  of  the  gathered  thou¬ 
sands  seemed  to  go  out  on  learning  their  great 
disappointment,  but  stayed  patiently  to  listen 
to  the  discursive  talk  of  an  evangelist.  Dr. 
Parker  of  the  City  Temple  seems  to  be  the 
coming  man  of  London’s  popular  Nonconform¬ 
ist  preachers.  His  splendid  and  vast  edifice  is 
crowded  at  every  service.  But  his  preaching 
seems  to  me  to  savor  over-much  of  the  secular. 
He  has  a  grand  voice,  and  is  the  master  of 
some  grand  sentences  and  thoughts.  How  or¬ 
thodox  he  is,  I  do  not  know ;  but  in  closeness 
of  contact  with  men’s  consciences  and  hearts, 
I  fear  he  will  never  equal  the  great-souled  Bap¬ 
tist. 

.  John  Bright  is  in  quite  another  line  of  things 
from  Parker  or  Spurgeon ;  but  he  is  the  grand¬ 
est  of  grand  Commoners,  notwithstanding.  Let 
me  tell  you  of  his  courtesy  to  an  American  be¬ 
cause  of  his  country.  In  visiting  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Houses,  I  ventured  to  send  in  my  card  to 
him,  as  an  American— hoping,  at  the  most, 
only  for  a  note  of  admission,  in  return,  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  but,  in  response,  John 
Bright  himself  came  out,  took  me  to  the  House 


of  Lords,  and  pointed  out  one  after  another  of 
its  members,  and  then  secured  me  admission 
to  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
am  sure  all  Americans  would  assent  to  the  as¬ 
surance  which  I  gave  him  of  the  joy  it  would 
confer  on  our  countrymen  to  welcome  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  leaving  London,  let  me  say  that  there  is 
nothing  which  I  have  missed  so  much  as  dear, 
quaint,  old  Temple  Bar.  Magnificent  law 
courts  are  going  up  near  its  site,  but  they 
can  never  atone,  to  one  who  remembers  it, 
for  the  loss  of  this  most  picturesque  incum¬ 
brance  of  one  of  London’s  most  crowded 
streets. 


THE  OLD  CAPITAL  OP  OHIO. 

By  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw. 

ChlUlcotbe,  Ohio,  Oct.  25,  1880. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Ohio.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1797,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
State  until  1816.  In  1797,  when  the  wave  of  ad¬ 
vancing  population  was  flowing  into  these  broad 
and  fertile  valleys.  Rev.  William  Speer,  a  young 
Presbyterian  minister  from  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
found  his  \vay  on  horseback  through  the  almost 
unbroken  wilderness  of  the  Northwestern  Ter¬ 
ritory  into  the  new  settlement  on  the  Scioto. 
The  adventurous  and  faithful  missionary  found 
in  the  log-cabins  of  the  newly-laid-out  town 
two  Presbyterian  families — John  McCoy,  Esq., 
and  Gen.  Samuel  Finley,  an  officer  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  Army.  The  next  year  a  church  was 
organized  by  the  authority  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Transylvania,  Ky.,  and  Samuel  Finley  was 
its  only  ruling  elder.  The  ministry  of  Mr. 
Speer  continued  for  five  years,  and  his  labors 
were  eminently  useful,  and  the  church  greatly 
prospered.  He  was  called  to  the  church  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  where  he  died  in  1829.  In 
1805  the  church  at  Chillicothe  called  the  Rev. 
Robert  G.  Wilson  of  North  Carolina.  His 
abundant  and  successful  labors  continued  till 
1824,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
Ohio  University  at  Athens,  and  thei’e  served 
God  and  his  generation  with  ability  and  faith¬ 
fulness  for  over  twenty  years.  At  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years,  he  died  at  South  Salem,  Ohio. 
In  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  this  city, 
where  his  honored  name  and  valuable  labors 
are  yet  fondly  remembered,  a  beautiful  mural 
tablet  is  erected  to  his  memory.  As  I  gazed  with 
untold  interest  on  this  monument,  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  when,  in  1829,  1  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  how  genial  and  encouraging  was  the  wel¬ 
come  of  Dr.  R.  G.  Wilson,  its  venerated  presi¬ 
dent,  and  how  much  I  owe  to  him  for  wdse 
counsel,  fatherly  kindness,  and  spiritual  help 
in  my  early  Christian  life  and  struggles. 

The  Synodical  Sunday-school  Institute,  held 
preceding  the  Synod,  was  largely  attended. 
Superintendent  Worden  presided  and  made 
the  opening  address.  Papers  were  read  and 
addresses  made  on  practical  and  important 
subjects  connected  with  the  Sabbath  -  school 
work.  A  more  thorough  and  systematic  study 
of  the  Bible,  the  teaching  of  the  Catechism, 
the  attendance  of  adults  at  the  school  and  of 
the  junior  scholars  at  public  worship,  with 
Home  work  in  behalf  of  the  Sabbath-school, 
were  the  leading  subjects  before  the  Institute, 
and  elicited  much  earnest  and  iirofitable  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  Synod  was  opened  by  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
T.  F.  Cortelyou  on  Ezek.  xxxvii.  3,  and  Rev. 
William  J.  MeSurely  was  unanimausly  chosen 
moderator,  and  Rev.  H.  A.  Ketchum  clerk. 
Three  days  were  spent  mainly  in  hearing  and 
discussing  the  reports  of  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tees  on  the  Boards  of  the  Church,  and  on  the 
Sabbath.  On  Saturday  evening  Rev.  R.  C.  Gal¬ 
braith  preached  a  sermon  on  the  Elderslil^— 
an  instructive  and  exhaustive  discourse.  The 
elders’  meeting  during  Synod  will  doubtless  re¬ 
sult  in  doing  much  good,  and  will  secure  in 
the  future  a  larger  attendance  of  our  elders  at 
Synod.  The  presence  and  services  of  Rev.  J. 
A.  Worden  and  Rev.  D.  Irving,  D.D.,  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  Synod,  and  the  large 
number  of  attendants  on  its  sessions.  The 
people  of  Chillicothe,  by  their  genial  and  abun¬ 
dant  hospitality,  made  the  members  of  Synod 
very  much  at  home,  and  by  attending  its  ses¬ 
sions,  showed  how  much  they  appreciated  its 
proceedings  and  the  public  services  held. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Stanton,  D.D.,  on  Sabbath  eve¬ 
ning,  preached  a  characteristic  and  able  ser¬ 
mon  on  “  The  Conscious  Indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  a  Power  in  the  Believing  Soul,” 
which  we  hope  will  do  much  good. 


A  MONKISH  ORDER  IN  BOSTON. 

Our  Boston  correspondent  writes : 

The  Chur  jh  of  the  Advent,  on  Bowdoin  street, 
could  not  do  enough  in  the  way  of  high  ritual¬ 
istic  and  Romanistic  formalism,  but  must  have 
a  Monkery.  How  long  something  of  the  kind 
may  have  existed  privately  in  this  church  is 
unknown,  but  within  a  week  it  has  been 
openly  and  freely  announced  in  our  papers, 
with  full  details  of  the  order  and  its  services. 
The  men— no  others  admitted  of  course— take 
upon  themselves  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and 
seclusion,  each  one  surrendering  his  property 
of  whatever  kind,  and  all  dwelling  together  in 
a  house  or  houses  of  their  owfi  and  doing  their 
own  house  work,  no  woman  ever  being  admit¬ 
ted  within  their  doors.  They  profess  the  ut¬ 
most  simplicity  in  furniture,  dress,  table,  &c., 
in  order  to  have  more  money  for  charitable 
uses.  How  they  get  money  at  all  short  of  beg- 
ing,  does  not  appear,  for  there  is  no  intimation 
of  their  doing  anything  to  earn  it.  They  have 
set  times  for  meals,  for  reading,  meditation, 
sacraments,  self-examination,  and  sleep.  The 
retreat,  as  they  call  it,  is  specially  for  men  of 
the  Advent  Church,  though  others  who  desire 
it  may  be  admitted.  It  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
a  monastery— a  house  of  religious  retirement 
for  monks ;  and  all  in  the  line  of  progg’ess  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ideas  of  Fathers  Grafton  and 
Hall,  the  Advent  priests.  They  have  been  ad¬ 
monished  by  Bishop  Paddock  for  their  extreme 
High  Church  usages,  and  he  will  not  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  such  proceedings  as  the  above. 

The  Public  and  the  Parish  Schools. 

Since  Father  Scully’s  high-crested  and  noisy 
demonstration,  a  year  ago  or  more,  and  the 
Protestant  batteries  that  answered  so  swiftly 
and  unflinchingly,  the  priests  have  appeared  to 
retire  from  the  public  school  question.  But  it 
is  only  in  appearance.  Quietly,  noiselessly,  but 
steadily,  they  have  worked,  removing  Catholic 
children  from  the  public  schools  as  fast  as  their 
parish  schools  could  receive  them.  Not  having 
been  out  of  my  way  to  inquire,  I  just  take  the 
city  of  my  residence,  Somerville,  adjoining 
Cambridge,  as  a  sample.  The  Catholics  have 
here  a  parish  school  of  from  four  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  children,  all  girls,  and  a  large  part  of 
them  drawn  from  the  public  schools  within  a 
year  or  two.  It  is  only  about  a  month  since  at 
least  fifty  girls  were  removed  fx'om  the  school 
near  my  residence,  and  placed  in  the  parish 
school ;  but  a  number  of  these  Catholic  fami¬ 
lies  h^ve  rebelled  and  put  their  children  back 
where  they  were.  Some  girls  who  had  been 
longer  in  the  parish  school,  and  put  back  by 
their  parents,  did  not,  their  teachers  tell  me, 
know  so  much  as  when  they  left,  and  had  to  be 
put  down  into  lower  classes.  In  this  town,  at 
least,  it  is  understood  and  remarked  that  the 
Catholic  school  does  iiot  educate,  but  only  teach¬ 
es  the  Romish  Catechism.  The  process  which 
is  carried  on  here,  with  so  little  stir,  is  no  doubt 


in  progress  all  over  the  State  and  out  of  it. 
True,  the  Catholics  have  to  pay  the  public 
school  tax,  but  the  priests  hope  soon  to  stop 
this  by  getting  a  portion  of  the  school  fund 
set  off  to  their  use,  and  the  friends  of  public 
schools  must  meet  cunning  and  craft  and  wire¬ 
pulling  with  sleepless  vigilance,  oi;  they  will 
wake  up  some  time  and  find  themselves  outwit¬ 
ted. 


A  GOOD  WOMEN’S  MEETING. 

The  regular  Fall  meeting  of  the  'Women’s  Auxiliary 
Missionary  Society  connected  with  Geneva  Pi'osbytory 
was  held  Sept.  29,  at  the  Presbyterian  church,  Oaks 
Corners,  N.  Y.  This  church  has  almost  entirely  a  rural 
membership.  The  day  was  rainy,  the  roads  muddy,  but 
the  congregation  present  was  proof  positive  that  real 
interest  in  a  good  cause  can  triumph  over  trifling  ob- 
stacies.  A  iarge  number  were  also  present  from  adjoin¬ 
ing  towns,  and  so  the  comfortable  church  was  well  Ail¬ 
ed  with  a  decidedly  fine  looking  and  intoliigent  audi¬ 
ence  of  ladies.  There  were  two  sessions,  presided  over 
with  grace  and  dignity  by  the  President,  Mrs.  Lewis, 
wife  of  the  Presbyterian  minister  at  Phelps.  The  morn¬ 
ing  session  was  iargely  devotional  in  its  character,  va¬ 
ried  by  some  discussion  and  an  interesting  address  by 
Mrs.  Robbins,  missionary  among  the  Chinese  at  San 
Francisco.  In  the  afternoon  several  well  written  pa¬ 
pers  were  read  by  young  ladies  on  different  fields  of 
mission  work— Chinn,  Japan,  Syria,  Africa;  there  were 
also  addresses  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Eaton  of  Palmyra,  Mrs. 
Thayer,  missionary  from  Turkey,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  House, 
formerly  missionary  at  Siam.  “  Hero  wtvs  richness.” 
The  address  of  Mrs.  Eaton  was  of  a  high  order,  spirit¬ 
ual,  suggestive,  practical.  One  illustration  is  worth  re¬ 
peating— she  was  combating  the  notion  entertained  by 
a  great  many  women:  they  are  interested  (they  say), 
but  are  incapable  of  doing  work;  they  excuse  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  gifted,  that  they 
have  no  talent.  Said  Mrs.  Eaton :  Last  Spring  I  had 
the  privilege  of  going  with  my  Imsband  to  the  General 
Assembly  which  mot  at  Madison,  Wis.  After  wo  left 
Chicago  there  were  found  a  grejit  many  on  board  bound 
for  the  same  destination ;  the  way  was  long,  the  men 
wore  hungry.  A  telegram  was  sunt  in  advance  to  some 
town  on  the  road  to  prepare  dinner  lor  150  persons,  but 
tlie  lightning  struck  off  a  cipher,  and  when  the  point 
was  reached,  dinner  was  prep.ared  tor  fifteen  persona 
only.  Said  the  speaker  “  I  never  before  realized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  cipher  on  the  right  side."  And  then  urg¬ 
ing  the  audience  before  her  to  renewed  effort  and  inter¬ 
est  in  missions,  she  added,  if  you  feel  inadequate  to  the 
work,  if  you  sincerely  feel  your  own  insufficiency,  if 
you  seem  in  your  own  estimation  a  mere  cipher,  still  if 
you  are  on  the  right  aide  and  do  the  best  you  can,  God 
will  bless  you  and  your  work.  Mrs.  Thayer  gave  a  pa¬ 
thetic  account  of  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  'Turkish  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  Mrs.  Dr.  House  gave  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  that  mysterious  and  fascinating  country, 
Siam.  This  country  is  certainly  looking  up;  they  (the 
people)  used  to  wear  no  clothing  to  speak  of,  now  they 
are  solicitous  about  their  neckties ;  they  used  to  be  will¬ 
ingly  Ignorant,  now  many  are  anxious  to  be  educated, 
and  not  a  few  are  inquiring  the  way  of  salvation.  The 
King  is  progressive,  earnest,  and  independent,  and  in 
the  language  of  Mrs.  House,  seems  to  bo  not  far  from 
the  kingdom.  Altogether  our  missionary  meeting  off 
here  in  the  “rural  districts ”  was  pleasant  and  profita¬ 
ble.  Not  only  was  intellectual  and  spiritual  entertain¬ 
ment  provided,  but  excellent  provision  also  for  the 
“  inner  woman,”  as  a  substantiai  and  elegant  lunch  was 
spread  in  the  adjoining  parsonage,  of  which  the  ladies 
partook  with  great  zest  between  the  services. 

Particularly  noticeable  in  the  congregation  was  the 
liberal  sprinkling  of  blooming  girls,  and  it  was  delight¬ 
ful  to  see  the  earnest  sympathy  with  which  they  follow¬ 
ed  each  speaker.  The  girls  of  this  generation  are  not 
wholly  given  up  to  outward  adorning  and  sensational 
literature,  superfleial  writers  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
sbanding;  to  be  sure  the  girls  above  mentioned  wore 
from  the  country  which  “  God  made,”  and  that  may 
make  a  difference.  A  good  collection  was  also  taken 
up ;  people  will  give  when  they  have  the  true  mission¬ 
ary  spirit. 

On  the  whole,  Geneva  Presbytery  is  having  a  great 
lift  in  its  mission  work  from  its  Woman’s  Missionary 
Organization,  and  yet  better  things  are  hoped  for  in  the 
future. 


Efit 

The  Methodist  is  to  be  congratulated  in  view 
of  its  recent  announcement  that  it  is  about  to 
secure  the  strong  and  accomplished  pen  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Curry  in  its  literary  and  editorial  col¬ 
umns.  We  welcome  his  return  to  religious 
journalism,  as  affording  him  a  better  scope  for 
his  fine  abilities  than  is  possible  in  the  pages 
of  a  monthly.  Presbyterians  read  him  with 
satisfaction  and  profit.  But  this  aside.  Our 
contemporary  holds  the  following  language 
with  regard  to  a  matter  that  has  recently  been 
before  one  of  its  Conferences  : 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Thomas  of  Chicago,  was  at 
the  recent  session  of  tlie  Rock  River  Confer¬ 
ence,  left  witliout  an  appointment,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  bring  him  to  trial  for 
heresy.  The  Conference  first  voted  147  to  47 
for  resolutions  asking  Mr.  Thomas  to  with¬ 
draw,  and  he  had  declined  to  do  so.  The  47 
votes,  nay,  were  in  favor  of  dealing  with  the 
ease  in  other  ways ;  and  there  was  no  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  action  finally  taken  as  above.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  been  before  the  Church  in  that 
region  for  several  years  as  a  man  in  a  doubtful 
theological  position.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  Beecher- 
ite,  holding  the  views,  that  is,  of  the  pastor  of 
Plymouth  church.  What  is  going  on,  and  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  is  a  skirmishing 
for  position.  Mr.  Thomas  is  going  out  of  our 
Church  to  an  independent  pulpit  with  a  large 
salary  ;  but  his  newer  friends  wanted  him  to 
come  to  them  as  a  martyr,  at  least  with  the 
smell  of  fire  on  his  garments.  Our  people  in 
Chicago  preferred  not  to  gratify  the  other 
party  in  this  matter.  In  his  iast  sermon,  just 
before  the  Conference  session,  Mr.  Thomas  an¬ 
nounced  his  views  on  “Atonement,  Inspiration, 
and  Future  Punishment,”  and  enforced  them 
by  epithets  hurled  at  our  fundamental  theolo¬ 
gy.  The  sermon  was  a  bid  for  martyrdom. 
We  can  afford  to  part  with  him  and  all  others 
who  imagine  that  the  doctrines  of  Methodism 
can  be  “  reformed  ”  from  the  bottom  by  men  in 
its  ministry.  The  manlier  course  for  those 
who  hold  Beecherism,  is  to  imitate  Mr.  Miln  of 
Brooklyn,  and  withdraw  from  Churches  whose 
creed  they  abhor. 


The  Independent  thus  concludes  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  “  A  Church’s  Power  of  Self-protection  ” : 

But  leaving  these  “  Our  Denominations  ”  for 
the  Church  of  Christ,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  chief  ground  of  discipline  wili  be  for  moral 
offences.  These  are  the  ones  to  which  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  calls  by  far  the  most  frequent  attention. 
Even  the  “  schisms  ”  and  “  heresies  ”  it  speaks 
of  are  not  doctrinal  differences,  but  party  quar¬ 
rels.  The  Church  must  have  full  and  free 
power  to  cast  out  its  bad  members,  that  walk 
disorderly,  and  disgrace  by  their  impurity  the 
pure  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Still  more  than  this,  the  Church  must  possess 
the  right,  more  seldom  exercised,  of  casting 
out  from  its  teaching  force  those  that  attack 
its  own  faith.  On  that  all  Christians  should  be 
agreed.  Whatever  it  is,  there  is  something 
that  constitutes  the  doctrine  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  Christianity — something  to  which 
the  Church  is  bound.  Christianity  believes  in 
God,  believes  in  Christ,  believes  in  redemption 
from  sin,  believes  in  the  revelation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  If  a  man  rejects  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  but  persists,  for  the  sake  of  his 
bread  and  butter  or  his  ambition,  to  remain  in 
it,  instead  of  going  out,  as  an  honest  man 
should,  then  he  should  be  put  out.  On  that 
point  we  have  never  felt  the  least  doubt.  On 
this  principle  all  evangelical  Christians  certain¬ 
ly — whether  believers  in  a  conservative  or  a 
progressive  theology,  whether  Universalists, 
Baptists,  Congr*  gationalists,  Methodists,  t>r 
Presbyterians — ai'e  agreed. 

Where  is  the  difference,  then  ?  It  is  here : 
I  Some  believe,  as  do  we,  that  that  denomiua- 
i  tioii  does  wrong  which,  claiming  to  act  as  un- 
!  der  divine  authority,  rather  than  as  a  human 
i  club,  expels  from  its  membership  any  one  who, 
i  in  the  judgment  of  Christian  charity,  is  one  of 
Christ’s  own,  and  a  believer  in  the  essential 
I  doctrines  of  Christianity.  As  human  organi¬ 
zations,  they  can  do  it ;  as  a  Christian  organi¬ 


zation,  they  cannot.  And  we  are  convinced 
that  no  denomination  has  the  right  to  make 
itself  one  whit  narrower  than  the  great  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  of  Christ. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  belittle  Church  trou¬ 
bles  by  calling  them  “  party  quarrels,”  and  this  is 
not  saying  that  they  are  not  sometimes  just  that. 
But  if  the  Church  is  intent  on  her  duty  in  expell¬ 
ing  or  disciplining  a  member,  and  not  moved  by 
passion  or  prejudice,  we  see  not  why  even  such 
unwelcome  task  may  not  be  performed  with 
the  approval  of  Him  who  has  promised  to  be 
with  His  people  to  the  end.  Decency  and  or¬ 
der  are  enjoined,  and  these  and  sound  doctrine 
may  and  should  be  maintained  without  infring¬ 
ing  the  domain  of  the  “  human  club.”  And  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  have 
tears  for  the  derelict  child,  but  none  for  the 
mother,  that  Protestant  churches  do  not  claim 
to  hold  the  keys  of  heaven.  Those  who  go  out 
from  any  of  them  because  they  are  not  quite 
at  home  there  as  regards  faith  or  polity,  may  be 
no  worse  for  the  change.  The  hope  is  that  they 
are  not,  but  are  likely  to  experience  benefit  by 
being  relegated  to  their  true  and  proper  plat¬ 
form. 

The  Christian  Union,  premising  that  myste- 
teries,  doubts,  and  differences  among  Christians 
relate  chiefly  not  to  facts,  hat  to  their  mode,  and 
that  the  right  course  is  to  “  emphasize  our  uni¬ 
ty  on  persons  and  facts,”  continues  : 

The  impression  made  on  the  public  by  a  bit¬ 
ter  debate  on  the  mode  of  inspiration  [when 
and  where  has  there  been  “  a  bitter  ”  debate 
on  inspiration,  or  the  atonement?!  is  that  the 
fact  of  inspiration  is  not  a  settled  belief  among 
Christians.  A  pulpit  controversy  on  the  atone¬ 
ment  in  the  philosophical  realm  of  mode  leads 
the  general  hearer  or  reader  to  think  that  Chris¬ 
tians  do  not  agree  that  Christ  died  to  save  us. 
In  considering  the  subject  of  future  punish¬ 
ment  it  is  especially  important  that  the  agree¬ 
ments  rather  than  the  disagreements  of  those 
who  claim  to  base  their  faith  on  the  Bible 
should  be  emphasized.  While  preachers  are 
debating  whether  future  punishment  is  to  be 
“  age  long  ”  or  endless,  the  general  public  get 
the  impression  that  “  hell  is  abolished  ”;  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  among  Christians  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  any  after-death  punishment  of  sin 
at  all.  How  much  better  to  waive  the  profitless 
disagreements  on  endlessness  and  emphasize 
the  very  significant  fact  that  all  Christians  to¬ 
day,  including  nearly  all  Universalists,  unite  in 
teaching,  as  an  unquestionable  Bible  doctrine, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  sure  and  terrible  after 
death  punishment  for  those  who  refuse  to 
turn  from  sin.  The  certainty  of  ten  years  in 
State’s  prison  for  a  particular  crime  would  do 
more  to  restrain  a  man  from  it  than  the  debat¬ 
ed  possibility  of  imprisonment  for  life. 

We  take  it  that  earnest  minds  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  mode  of  doctrine  or  truth — so 
far  as  it  is  revealed.  The  “  persons  and  facts  ” 
of  religion  have  their  life  and  issue  in  “  mode.” 
It  is  a  very  large  term,  inclusive  of  definition, 
conduct,  and  much  beside.  Viewed  as  abstrac¬ 
tions  the  most  momentous  truths  lose  interest 
and  power. 

The  Congregatioualist  takes  a  view  from  a 
different  standpoint  than  the  above  from  its 
Now  York  contemporary : 

That  is  a  good  point  which  the  Examiner  has 
just  made  that  theolgy  can  be  progressive 
only  in  respect  to  the  methods  which  are  used 
in  stating  and  illustrating  it.  Its  essential  and 
fundamental  principles  are  truths  of  revelation, 
and  not  merely  fruits  of  human  reasoning,  al¬ 
though  reason  confirms  and  establishes  them. 
We  have  urged  this  ourselves  in  the  past,  and 
repeat  it  here.  There  is  a  very  captivating 
sound  in  much  of  what  is  said  nowadays  about 
“  a  progressive  theology,”  but,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  there  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
although,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  men  will 
learn  better  how  to  utter  and  exemplify  theo¬ 
logical  truth  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  really 
striking,  too,  how  history  confirms  our  posi¬ 
tion.  The  “  progressive  theology  ”  of  to-day 
is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  the  reiteration  of  the 
“  progressive  theology  ”  of  the  centuries  past, 
which  comes  up  for  notice  once  in  a  generation 
or  two.  But  the  great  principles  of  theology 
abide  the  same,  and  somehow  progress  never 
seems  to  be  made  permanently  beyond  them. 

The  Tablet,  which  has  shown  so  much  polit¬ 
ical  independence  of  late,  would  have  preferred 
to  keep  all  questions  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  the  background — at  least  until  af¬ 
ter  election — but 

A  sectarian  issue  has  been  raised,  and  rival 
politicians  will  try  and  make  the  most  of  it 
It  is  as  well  to  have  the  question  whether  an 
Irishman  or  a  Catholic  can  be  elected  Mayor 
of  this  city  or  not,  settled  now  as  at  any  other 
time  :  for  the  matter  could  never  be  tested  at 
a  more  favorable  crisis. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  if  Mr.  Grace  is 
slaughtered  by  the  Democracy,  it  will  be  sim¬ 
ply  on  account  of  his  religion  and  nationality  ; 
and  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  it  will  be 
the  work  of  the  Democrats  themselves — for  the 
Republicans  have  put  a  straight  Republican 
ticket  in  the  field. 

In  the  political  deal  that  is  going  on  all 
round,  one  thing  is  apparent — namely,  that 
while  the  Germans  are  courted  and  fondled  by 
all  parties,  little  or  no  consideration  is  given 
to  the  Irish.  Tammany  Hall  committees  on 
nomination  have  adjourned  in  order  to  confer 
with  the  German  organizations  ;  Irving  Hall 
and  the  Republicans  have  done  the  same  ;  but 
we  have  not  heard  one  word  about  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Irish.  All  this  comes  of  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  are  looked  upon  as  certain  to 
vote  the  straight  ticket  anyhow  ;  while  the 
Germans  are  independent,  and  can  dictate  their 
own  terms. 

Should  the  religious  bigots  and  sectarian 
hypocrites  in  the  Democratic  party  succeed  in 
defeating  Mr.  Grace,  we  hope  that  such  a  re¬ 
sult  will  have  the  good  effect  of  stirring  up  all 
that  is  manly  in  the  Irish  nature,  and  teach 
them  in  future  to  rebuke,  by  their  votes,  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  a  party  to  which 
they  have  clung  with  such  blind  devotion. 

The  Observer  is  at  pains  to  relieve  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  Committee  of  the  late  Council  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  narrow  policy  which  gov¬ 
erned  its  attempts  at  praise  : 

The  preparation  of  the  programme  was  as¬ 
signed  to  a  large  committee,  consisting  of  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Schaff,  Hall,  Chambers,  Ormiston, 
Paxton,  S.  I.  Prime,  Crosby,  Dales,  Stewart, 
Breed,  Blackwood,  and  others.  This  commit¬ 
tee  received  a  communication  stating,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  the  Presbyterian  Churches  which 
hold  it  to  be  wrong  to  use  any  other  than  the 
Old  Testament  psalms  in  public  worship,  could 
not  participate  in  the  Council  unless  it  were 
understood  that  only  the  Psalms  would  be 
sung.  The  committee  declined  to  adopt  any 
rule  that  would  give  color  to  such  an  under¬ 
standing.  It  was  proposed  to  make  a  selection 
of  Psalms  and  of  Hymns,  and  to  sing  such  as 
should  be  given  out  by  the  leader  at  any  meet¬ 
ing.  This  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  those  who  would  sing  only  the  old 
psalms.  And  no  qction  was  taken  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  No  understanding  was  reached.  A 
few  individuals  in  Philadelphia,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  prepared  a  selection  of  psalms, 
with  doxologies,  caused  them  to  be  printed  in 
a  little  book,  and  placed  in  the  halls  of  the  as¬ 
sembly. 

No  wrong  was  intended  by  this  step.  It  was 
unwise,  as  it  shut  up  the  Council  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  quietly  submitting  to  this  arrangement 
by  a  few  persons.  The  little  book  was  un¬ 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  missionary  work 
of  the  age.  No  song  in  it  made  mention  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  no  Doxology  recognized 
the  Trinity.  To  submit  to  an  arrangement  by 
which,  throirgh  ten  whole  days,  an  assembly  of 


warm-hearted,  earnest,  active,  working,  re¬ 
deemed  Christians  must  omit  all  worship  and 
praise  of  the  crucified  and  interceding  Jesus, 
the  King  of  Saints,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  for 
whose  crown  rights  Scotch  Presbyterians  have 
died  the  martyr’s  death,  this  seemed  a  wrong 
too  grievous  to  be  submitted  to.  But  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  peace,  to  gratify  a  few  who  hold  it  to 
be  wrong  to  sing  Christian  hymns,  the  other 
wrong  was  borne,  and  the  Council  refrained 
from  naming  the  Name  that  is  above  every 
name,  in  any  ascription  of  praise. 

In  its  hours  of  strong  emotion,  as  at  the 
close  of  Dr.  Cairns’  magnificent  paper  on  the 
“  Sacrifice  of  Christ,”  in  which  he  had  express¬ 
ly  cited  the  hymnology  of  Christendom  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  doctrine,  the  Council  longed  to 
give  utterance  to  its  grateful  adoration  in  such 
words  as  “  Rock  of  ages  cleft  for  me,”  but  it 
was  not  to  be.  When  ten  missionaries  from 
heathen  lauds  had  stirred  the  heards  of  the 
Council,  as  with  trumpets,  there  was  no  Gospel 
song  to  waft  the  soul  to  the  very  feet  of  Him 
who  died  that  sinners  might  be  saved. 

Not  until  the  last  day  and  the  last  hour  of 
the  sessions,  when  the  Council  had  consum¬ 
mated  all  its  work,  and  had  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  an  Epistle  general,  an  Encyclical,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  its  reading  in  all  its  churches  in  all  the 
world,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  and  that  the 
first  Sabbath  in  1881,  then,  with  one  heart  and 
one  mind,  tire  Council  stood  up  and  sang,  un¬ 
der  the  lead  of  Dr,  Schaff,  these  words  : 

“  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessingp  flow. 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below. 

Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly  host. 

Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.” 

This  act  of  divine  worship  was  pronounced 
by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Kerr,  an  “  intrusion  and 
an  incivility,”  and  the  latter  word  was  after¬ 
wards  modified  into  “  unkindnessf* 

The  Examiner,  recalling  that  an  incidental 
remark  made  by  Professor  Hitchcock  at  the 
late  Presbyterian  Council  (to  the  effect  that 
the  Church  must  take  the  Sunday-school  in 
hand  and  reconstruct  it)  was  warmly  applaud¬ 
ed  ;  and  also  that  the  paper  read  to  the  same 
body  by  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  held  that  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  as  now  conducted,  is  assuming  in 
the  matter  of  religious  instruction,  what  is  the 
proper  business  of  the  Church  itself,  goes  on  to 
endorse  these  views : 

The  theory  of  the  Sunday-school  Times,  that 
any  defects  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school 
are  to  be  cured  by  a  larger  participation  in  it 
of  the  Church  members,  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  The  whole  Church  is  as  fully  engaged 
in  this  work  as  in  any  other ;  and  if  there  are 
defects  in  it,  these  defects  must  be  due  to  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  carried 
on.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  one 
grave  defect  about  our  Sunday-school  work. 
There  is  a  lack  of  vital  connection  between  that 
work  and  the  Church.  The  Sunday-school  is 
looked  upon  as  a  separate  institution,  coordi¬ 
nate  in  rank  with  the  Church.  In  many,  if  not 
in  most  cases,  it  has  a  Constitution,  insists  on 
its  entire  independence  of  Church  control,  and 
on  grave  questions  of  policy  is  sometimes  at 
variance  with  the  Church.  The  general  atmos¬ 
phere  is  such  tliat  the  children  look  on  the 
Sunday-school  as  their  church;  and  when  they 
are  converted,  their  allegiance  is  too  often  to 
the  school  first  and  to  the  church  afterwards. 
They  do  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  church, 
especially  the  preaching  services,  and  grow  up 
with  no  home-feeling  for  the  church. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an  over-state¬ 
ment  of  the  case.  One  thing  in  particular  is 
noticeable  in  the  congregations  that  fill  our 
churches,  as  compared  with  those  of  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  ago — the  absence  of  children 
from  them.  Children’s  faces  are  rare  in  most 
Sunday  congregations  ;  we  have  often  seen 
whole  rows  of  pews  that  did  not  contain  a  sin¬ 
gle  person  under  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Now  this  loss  of  the  children  from  the 
public  services  of  the  Lord’s  house  is  a  very 
serious  thing,  and  for  this  loss  the  Sunday- 
school  is  largely  responsible.  The  pastor  can¬ 
not  escape  his  share  of  responsibility,  for 
doubtless  more  children  would  attend  the 
preaching  services  if  they  got  more  when  they 
did  go.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  ser¬ 
mons  preached  can  be  comprehended  by  any 
but  adults,  and  pretty  intelligent  adults  too  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  pastors 
would  take  more  pains  to  make  their  sermons 
comprehensible  by  childi’en,  if  more  children 
came  to  hear  them.  The  two  tiling  act  and 
react  on  each  other,  and  the  evil  rapidly  grows 
more  threatening  to  the  future  of  both  the 
children  and  the  Church.  The  Church  cannot 
afford  to  have  this  thing  go  on. 

We  commend  pastors  and  ail  concerned  to 
the  careful  reading  of  Rev.  Alexander  McLeod’s 
paper  in  The  Evangelist  of  Oct,  28th. 


EDWARD  DEEDING  MANSFIELD,  LI.D. 

The  veteran  author  and  journalist,  Dr.  E.  D. 
Mansfield,  formerly  a  well  known  writer  on  The 
New  York  Times  over  the  signature  “A  Veteran 
Observer,”  and  for  many  years  a  correspondent  of 
'The  Cincinnati  Gazette,  died  Cct.  27th  at  his  home 
at  Morrow,  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  descended  from  a  nota¬ 
ble  family  of  Now  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
born  Aug.  17,  1801.  His  father,  Col.  Jared  Mans¬ 
field  (1759-1830),  was  a  distinguished  mathema¬ 
tician  and  engineer,  who  was  a  Professor  s£t  West 
Point  in  1802-3,  and  again  from  1812  to  1828.  Col. 
Mansfield  was  appointed  Surveyor-General  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  by  President  Jefferson  in 
1803,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Marietta,  and  at 
Cincinnati,  then  a  mere  frontier  military  post,  two 
years  later,  the  future  “  Veteran  Observer  ”  being 
then  but  four  years  old.  Among  his  earliest  rec¬ 
ollections  was  “  the  vision  of  a  very  interesting 
and  very  remarkable  woman,”  Mme.  Blennerhas- 
sett,  the  heroine  of  one  of  the  saddest,  but  most 
romantic,  dramas  of  early  Western  history,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  memorable  expedition  of  Aairon 
Burr  down  the  Ohio  after  the  killing  of  Hamilton. 
Some  of  his  early  years  were  passed  at  the  town 
of  Ludlow  Station,  now  Cumminsville,  Ohio,  and 
he  studied  for  a  year  or  two  at  the  Episcopal 
Academy  of  Cheshire,  Conn.  Entering  West  Point 
Military  Academy  in  1815,  his  father  being  then  a 
Professor  there,  he  gained  a  gold  watch  offered  by 
his  father  in  case  he  should  graduate  among  the 
first  five  of  his  class,  which  he  did  in  1819,  rank¬ 
ing  fourth  among  his  companions. 

He  declined  an  appointment  in  the  army ;  pre¬ 
pared  tor  college  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  under 
Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  father  of  President  Noah  Porter; 
pursued  a  classical  course  at  Princeton,  graduat¬ 
ing  in  1822  with  salutatory  honors ;  studied  law  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  under  Judges  Tapping  Reeve  and 
James  Gould ;  and  was  admitted  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Bar  in  1825,  but  soon  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
practised  law  in  Cincinnati  in  partnership  with 
Ormsby  M.  Mitchell.  He  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Constitutional  Law  and  History  in  Cincinnati 
College  in  1836,  but  held  that  post  only  a  short 
time.  At  this  period  he  abandoned  legal  practice, 
and  became  editor  of  The  Cincinnati  Chronicle— a 
post  which  he  filled  tor  thirteen  years  (1836-^9). 
He  was  editor  of  The  Atlas  from  1849  to  1852,  and 
of  The  Railroad  Record  from  1854  to  1872,  besides 
a  long  connection  with  The  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
which  began  in  1857,  and  correspondence  with 
Eastern  periodicals,  especially  The  New  York 
Times. 

He  was  Commissioner  of  Statistics  for  Ohio 
from  1857  to  1867,  was  a  member  of  the  French 
“Soci6to  de  Statistique  Universelle,”  and  received 
the  Doctorate  of  Laws  from  Marietta  College, 
Ohio,  in  1854.  He  was  the  author  of  a  “  Treatise 
on  Constitutional  Law  ”  (1836),  “  Political  Gram¬ 
mar”  (1835),  “The  Legal  R^hts  of  Women" 
(1845),  “  The  Life  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  ”  (1846), 
“  The  History  of  the  Mexican  War”  (1848),  “Amer¬ 
ican  Education”  (1860),  of  a  discourse  on  “The 
Utility  of  Mathematics,”  and  of  the  “  Memoirs  of 
Daniel  Drake  ’  (1855).  He  had  been  a  joint  au¬ 
thor  with  Benjamin  Drake  of  “  Cincinnati  in 
1826,”  published  in  1827;  and  he  printed  numer¬ 
ous  addresses  on  education,  politics,  and  litera¬ 
ture. 

His  chief  work,  however,  was  the  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  volume  of  “Personal  Memories,”  published 
early  last  year  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
This  volume  unfortunately  extends  only  to  the 
year  1841,  but  another  volume  was  prondsed,  and 
has  doubtless  been  prepared.  Dr.  Mansfield’s 
memories  included  such  persons  as  De  Witt  Clin¬ 
ton,  Presidents  Adams,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and 
Harrison,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Clay,  Percival,  Pier- 
pont,  Lyman  Beecher,  Grimk6,  and  a  multitude 
of  men  and  women  of  great  renown  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  century,  including  a  rare  collection  of 
journalists  and  politicians.  He  resided  chlefiy  at 
Cincinnati  of  late  years,  and  was  an  esteemed  el¬ 
der  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
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INTRRNATIONAL  SERIES.  safe  journey  across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Jeru-  all  resentment  was  gone,  and  it  was  only  clear  Chester  of  Washington  City.  He  stated  that  there  are  public,  no  one  was  more  courteous,  gentle,  and 

- contract  writ..,  l„Arab,c..„d  stampad  above  h,m  now  Or,  to  pot  It  i„  another  ^  KralVnSli  t^po^ur^ 

- ! -  with  the  seal  of  the  Bedouin  Sheikh.  In  giving  to  form,  there  was  nothing  in  the  memory  of  the  The  anmiai  mnnw  nn  tho  atjita  nf  Reiiipion  waa  nre-  he  was  as  tender  and  sympathizing  as  Melancthon 

Tncwir  TUI?  liriQP  RlTTVn  Joseph  his  ring.  Pharaoh  delegated  to  him  royal  past  which  embittered  the  joy  of  his  present  life.  u  p  p.  ^  ,  tt«  statAii  the  social  circle.  One  of  his  favorite  quota- 

JOSEPH  THi^isE  RULER.  ,  “ritrd'b”,.* rad“S“’5^^^  ;ir,oT?w,ii?sSr;?fy&5?.r! 

The  Lesson  :  Oen.  xli.  41-57.  mand  their  execution.  So  King  Ahasuerus  gave  of  fruitfulness,  a  fruitfulness  which  he  ascrihes  to  y,jg  churches  and  as  many  ministers,  with  All  this  we  might  ha4  anticipated  when  we  re¬ 
al.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  See,  I  have  set  thee  the  ring  to  Haman  (Esther  iii.  10),  and  again  (Es-  the  blessing  of  God,  and  a  fruitfulness  in  the  tery  i6,000  Sabbath  scholars.  He  did  not  regard  it  the  full  member  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  rellg- 

*7a'And*PhaS21>h^^rSff  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  2)  to  Mordecai.  The  “fine  linen,”  or  land  where  he  had  suffered  so  greatly.  And  we  measure  of  blessing  which  the  promises  of  God’s  Word  ious  life  seemed  to  be  a  constant  recognition  of 

U  upon  Joseph’s  band,  and  arrayed  him  In  TesturM  Of  fine  bvssus  fthe  Ecvptian  word  is  **  Shes ’*).  was  w’orn  may  learn  another  truth  from  this  name  “  Eph-  warrant  His  Church  to  expect,  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  God.  “He  seeing 

linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  hift  neck:  ,  u'  #  u-  u  i.  i  ^  vaivv.  »*  n,wl  thof  ihnf  is  alwavs  faithful  use  of  the  annointj^d  moana  Him  who  is  invisible  ”  as  with  the  distinctness  of 

«.  And  he  made  him  to  ride  lu  the  second  chariot  which  only  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  distinc-  inim,  and  that  is,  that  fruitfulness  is  always  mi  use  oi  the  appointed  means.  immediate  vision.  .  .  ,  He  was  often  heard  to  say 

***  1***^  *^*^**^11^***^®  ^°**' ***'^  tion,  and  was  wonderful  in  texture,  and  of  a  daz-  closely’ related  to  trial,  for  as  the  grapevine  bears  0  reedman  s  Board  of  Missions  was  presented  by  ^jien  tlie  parting  hour  came,  if  his  physical 


Sunday,  Nov.  14,  1880. 

JOSEPH  THE  WISE  RULER. 

The  Lesson  :  Oen.  xli.  41-57. 


he  had;  and  they  cried  before  him,  Bow  the  knee:  and  he  tion,  and  was  wonderful  in  texture,  and  of  a  daz-  closely’ related  to  trial,  for  as  the  grapevine  bears  rue  r  reedman  s  Board  of  Missions  was  pi 

44.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  josep^i^am  Pharaoh,  and  zllng  whiteness.  Pliny  writes  of  a  kind  of  fine  more  heavy  clusters  if  it  is  pruned  with  the  knife, 
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44.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoh,  and  zllng  whiteness.  Pliny  writes  of  a  kind  Of  nne  more  neavy  ciusiers  ii  ii  is  pruneu  wiiu  mo  anin.,  ’ 

“““  ““  1‘nen  which  was  exchanged  for  its  weight  in  gold,  so  God’s  children  are  made  fruitful  by  suffering ;  action  of  tho^pS 

45.  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph’s  name  Zaphnathpaaneah;  la  Ezok.  xxvii.  7  this  fine  linen  is  mentioned  as  and  you  can  find  no  instance  of  spiritual  fruitful-  comnlaint  of  Mr  rrl 

^  prtSTof  On. *And  Jo^h*wem*‘ou‘t“over afuhe^^^^^  Imported  into  Tyre  from  Egypt.  It  was  the  dress  ness  by  any  other  method.  “Our  light  afflictions,  Westminst 

*^.‘’And  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  stood  be-  ‘^e  Egyptian  priests,  and  in  this  connection  which  aie  only- for  a  moment  work  out  for  us  a  adopted  the  following : 
fore  Fharaoh  king  of  Egypt.  And  Joseph  went  out  from  read  1  Sam.  ii.  18,  xxil.  18;  2  Sam.  vi.  14;  Ilev.  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glor.\.  TheSynoddoes  nc 

of  Pharaoh,  and  went  throughout  all  the  land  jy.  6,  xviii.  12,  xix.  8,  14.  The  “  gold  chain  ”  in-  Vekses  53,  54.  Everything  occurred  as  God  had 

47.  And  In  the  seven  plenteous  years  the  earth  brought  dlcated  the  favor  of  the  king  and  the  wealth  of  declared,  througli  tlie  dreams  of  Pliaraoh,  and  just  but  a  respectable^m 


tiib  PrA  A  ’  n  A  tiLM-  I  t  K  immediate  vision.  ...  He  was  often  heard  to  say  ,  ,  ,  ,  iggi 

The  Freedman  s  Board  of  Missions  was  presented  by  i  j  physical  ^ 

1  w.  Dr.  Allen,  recently  appointed  secretary.  sufferings  should  be  extreme,  he  trusted  he  might  «»Dirrix 

Respecting  the  complaint  of  Rev.  A.  B.  Cross  against  not  murmur  under  them;  that  nothing  should  LArliAL, 

the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  In  dismissing  tempt  him  to  self-righteousness  or  to  despair;  Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  -  ■ 

a  complaint  of  Mr.  Cross  against  the  action  of  the  Sos-  that  he  might  then  bo  filled  with  supporting  and  Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses, 

sion  of  the  Westminster  church,  Baltimore,  the  Synod  victorious  grace,  and  that  he  might  obtain  one  «  ,  fiiirnlns,  -  - 

adopted  the  following  •  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  glory  before  his  departure  ^  F  "j 

•‘  ThBHvnAddAAALf  _ _ _  fromoarth.  God  graciously  fulfllled  these  do-  Cash  Assets,  -  - 


forth  by  handfuls.  . 

48.  And  he  gathered  up  all  the  food  of  the  seven  years,  the  wearer.  lliere  was  prob 
which  were  In  the  land  of  ^ypt,  and  laid  up  the  food  In  ctene  scarahmrus  set  ill  cold 
the  ciuee:  the  food  of  the  field,  which  was  round  about  scaraoajrus,  set,  goiu 

every  city,  Laid  he  up  In  the  same.  VERSE  43.  There  was  a  gran 
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M.  And  unto  Joseph  were  born  two  sons  before  the  years  chariot,  next  to  the  chariot  of  the  king, 

of  famine  came,  which  Asenath  the  daughter  of  PoUpherah  The  ancient  chariot  held  only  two  persons,  one 

61.  And  Joseph  called  the  name  of  the  first-born  Manas-  beside  the  driver  or  charioteer,  so  that  in  this  tri- 


Tliere  was  probably  attached  to  It  a  at  tho  precise  time  whicli  tliose  dreams  predicted,  judgment,  that  the  Presbjrtcry  erred  in  not  stating  the  but  TKlne  be  done  ” — “  One  night  in  the  bosom  of 
.  .  , ,  cL-oTifieium  mill  not  ebnnrre  tiie  fivednpss  of  Of  the  decision  Of  the  lower  court,  which  the  Jesus  is  worth  all  this.”  By  degrees  the  severity 

_  _ _ _  „„  _ _  rus,  set  111  gold.  Oui  skepticism  w  11  not  change  the  Uxeane^a  oi  f,  pyj^ry  sustained,  and  made  the  basis  of  its  own  of  pain  abated,  and  at  last  dkth  stepped  noiseless- 

every  city,  Laid  he  up  In  the  same.  VERSE  43.  There  was  a  grand  procession  through  Gcd  s  purposes.  By  “all  lands  weaietouno’-  aeuon.  ly  into  his  chamber,  and  his  heart  grew  still  as 

4».  And  Jc^ph  gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  ..  .  .  ,  ..  ,,  v  in  ihe  Stand  the  countries  adjacent  to  Egypt,  as  Ethiopia,  After  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  tho  Synod  with  the  touch  of  an  angel  of  mercy.  To  him 

^ch.  until  he  left  numbering;  for  It  was  without  num-  the  ®tre®te  of  the  city,  and  Joseph  ^ode  in  the  ^  ^adjourned  to  meet  at  Cumijerland  on  the  third  Friday  death  was  Indeed  translation.  ...  I  do  not  won- 


known  world.  On  tills  terrible  famine  of  seven  of  October, 
years,  while  God’s  hand  was  in  it  all,  yet  Ho  works 


,11  right"— “Not  my  will,  8DMMABY  OP  ASSETS. 

One  night  in  the  bosom  of  Cash  in  Bank* . i3il»,68»  *» 

’  By  degrees  the  severity  Bond*  and  Martgaipea,  being  Brat 
ist  death  stepped  noiseless-  nen  on  Real  Batate  wortb  $4,144,- 
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seh!  procession  all  could  see’that  the  rank  of  Jo-  through  natural  laws  to  fulfil  His  purposes,  and  THE  LATE  REV.  ’«7M.  S.  PIUMER,  D.D.,  LL.D 

R.11  mv  fat>i4atv>*a  r  1  -r-v..  cv _ uu  ^  .  iiT4-  Kjaran  r\\\.  tts..  .  .  ...  _  . 


all  my  father’s  houae.  “  F  1  ■  mu  ,  Dr  Smith  sa vs  on  this  subject  ’  “  It  has  been  ob-  TDr  Pinmor’a  i.em.,inc.  toiree  f..em  uein  his  path,  he  added  a  postscript,  and  the  postscript 

62.  And  the  name  of  the  second  called  he  Ephraim :  For  seph  was  only  second  to  royalty.  The  custom  was  .  '  ,  ^  ,,  ^  ,  -i  4^  n  ite  Lt>r- Rlumer  s  lem.uns  were  taken  from  Baltl-  ^as  this :“  Halleluia!  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 

God  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful  In  the  land  of  my  afflio-  occupant  of  the  chariot  to  stand  as  tho  pro-  jeeted,  tliat  as  the  Nile  never  fails  to  Ilow  alto-  more,  where  he  died,  to  Richmond,  Va.,  where  the  reigneth  !  ” 

63.  And  the  seven  years  of  plenteousness  that  was  In  the  cession  moved  along,  and  SO  all  of  tho  people  .saw  getlier,  and  as  the  Delta  is  not  entirely  dependent  funeral  was  held  on  Sunday  (24111  ult.),  in  the 

^2?  u  .  Josenh  clothed  in  the  vesture  of  flue  linen,  with  «P«"  it  for  moisture.  Egypt  cannot  be  subject  to  Fii-gt  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  was  at  one 

64.  And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to  come,  accord-  Josepii  ciotiieu  lu  uiio  vosluic  ufi  uuo  imu,  i,  mun  _  i-  u  j  t  Tt..!  eneh  u- 

ing  as  Joseph  bad  said:  and  the  dearth  was  In  all  lands;  the  gold  chain  around  his  neck,  and  the  heavy  ring  famine,  except  to  a  very  iimitca  extent,  uut  sucii  time  pastor.  The  building  was  thronged,  and  the 
'’^‘ASd  wL’“TtKnro?E^^^^^^^  Of  the  king  upon  his  finger.  There  has  been  much  a  statement  beti-ays  the  ignorance  of  the  parties  services  conducted  by  ministers  of  his  own  and 

people  cried  to  Pharaoh  fur  bread :  and  Pharaoh  said  unto  (jjecussion  reirardlnc  the  true  rendering  of  the  who  make  it;  for,  that  famine  has  frequently  oc-  several  other  denominations.  From  the  address 
all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto  Joseph ;  what  he  salth  to  you,  01.. cuss  o  g  g  ,  .  .  .  tt  eurrerl  in  Fevnt  i>5  nritorimmlv  t.  matter  of  hlsiorv.  ef  Tir.  lur  la  ti  1  u  u  » 

do.  word  “Abreck,”  some  claiming  that  it  Is  of  He-  currod  111  Lgjpt  is  notoriously  a  matter  01  nisiory.  of  Dr.  M.  D.  Hoge  we  make  one  or  two  extracts 

66.  And  me  famine  was  over  all  the  faw  of  the  earth  ^  Egyptian  origin.  The  the  plenty  during  Joseph’s  administration  was  which  will  be  read  with  iiiterest.-ED.  Evan.] 

And  Joeepb  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto  the  Drew,  auu  omens  tuat  it  10  01  j . 

Egyptians;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore  In  the  land  of  Xargums  translate  it  “The  father  of  the  king,’  occasioned  by  extensu e  and  unusual  oveillowings  There  are  few  of  those  here  present  to-day  who 

A  ..  .  T  .A,.*.  Atue-o  0=  .<T>..re  nri  nee  ”  end  “Reinice  i  bon  ”  hm  of  the  river,  so  the  dearth  was  occasioned  partly  have  not  seen  and  heard  him  in  the  pulpit.  That 

67.  And  all  oountries  came  Into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  others  as  “ Pure  prince,  and  Rejoice  thou,  but  • _  _ _  was  his  throne  There  he  nrove.i  himanif  the 


der  that  he  desired  only  joyful  and  triumphant  ^t.te  and  Mnnicipni  Bonds .  191,350  00 

hymns  to  be  sung  at  his  funeral.  In  the  last  let-  ^onns  on  stocks,  payable  on  de¬ 
ter  he  ever  wrote  mo  after  speaking  of  some  per-  (market  value,  $0  .6,896.49)..  659.950  00 

plenties  and  trials  then  casting  their  shadows  on  rest  do*  ist  Jniv  isso  83  310  47 


A  ..  .  .  =  .  .  T  .A,.*.  Athero  0=  “T>..re  nri nee  ”  end  “Reiniee  thou  ”  hm  of  the  river,  so  the  dearth  was  occasioned  partly  have  not  seen  and  heard  him  in  the  pulpit.  That 

67.  And  all  countries  came  Into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  others  as  “  Pure  prince,  ana  JtejOlCe  lllOU,  out  >  ,  was  his  throne  There  he  nroved  himeolf  the 

to  buy  corn;  because  that  the  famine  was  so  sore  In  all  .,  _„„Herin.r  in  our  Bible  is  as  we  1  sustained  as  failure  of  tho  overflow  and  partly  by  the  “®,  proveU  iiimselt  the 

lands.  the  rendering  m  our  BiDie  is  as  vie.i  suscaiueu  as  j  ,,  +  •  1  rri,A  rice  ef  roaster  of  assemblies;  and  whenever  it  was  known 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDGE,  D.D.  any,  “  Bow  the  head,”  or  “  Bow  the  knee.”  prevalence  of  the  southeast  wind.  that  he  would  officiate  in  any  cliurch  in  this  city, 

’When.we  closed  our  last  lesson  Joseph  was  in  veb3e49  “I  am  Pharaoh ’’-that  is,  I  am  the  usual  mark,  would  that  was  the  signal  and  the  assurance  of  an  over- 

V  ii,  u!  »i.  ..1  xa  a  ,  prevent  the  sowing  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flowing  audience.  Those  wlio  did  not  care  for  the 

prison,  forgotten  by  the  chief  butler,  who  had  been  Qjjg  only  sovereign,  whose  will  is  supreme  .  .  the  nrevilenee  nf  l  he  southeast  wind  ordinances  of  God’s  house,  and  rarely  attended  any 

restored  to  his  position  in  the  palace;  but  in  the  law,  and  who  can  lift  up  and  cast  down  at  my  “  ’  ^  '  .1  *  i  i  church,  came  when  it  was  known  that  he  would 

midst  of  honors  and  duties  he  had  no  thought  for  the  pleasure.  And  to  Joseph  this  powerful  monarch  would  tend  to  destroy  even  that  which  was  s  ,  be  the  preacher,  while  those  who  lovedthesanc- 

o  ovmnatVii.7  ^  -  i  i>  .1  I  after  it  camc  Up.  But  while  the  famine  was  ter-  tuary  and  proved  tlieir  devotion  by  their  regular 


The  rise  of 


prison,  forgotten  by  the  chief  butler,  who  had  been  and  only  sovereign,  whose  will  is  supreme 

restored  to  his  position  in  the  palace;  but  in  the  and  who  can  lift  up  and  cast  down  at  my 
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THESE  GOODS  WILL  BE  FOUND  TO  COMBINE  TO  AN  ACTUAL  RESULTS  OF  A  TONTINE 
rruTTaiiAT.  byttcnt  POLICK  S 


poor  captive  who  had  been  such  a  true,  sympathiz-  o„jy  authority  to  provide  for  the  coming 
ing  friend  to  him  In  the  hour  of  his  distress.  Two  years  of  famine,  but  he  conveys  to  him  absolute 


not  only  gives  auinoriiy  lo  provide  lor  me  comiug  there  was  bread  in  Egypt,”  bread  be-  attendance,  and  who  had  heard  him  oftonest,  were 

years  of  famine,  but  he  conveys  to  him  absolute  u  ..r.  i^  ii.o  “F  nmn-  among  the  most  anxious  to  hear  him  again . 

Lntrol  over  all  his  empire,  making  him  the  vice-  ^  ^  .Pl""  Dr.  Plumer  belonged  to  the  seventh^eneration 


years  passed  away,  and  no  sign  of  release  came  to  control  over  all  his  empire,  making  him  the  vice-  “  a  i  Dr.  Plumer  belonged  to  the  seventh  generation 

Joseph;butGodwa3withhimlntheprison-house.  roy  of  the  king.  The  impressive  truth  which  we  ty  and  bread  enough  to  feed  all  Ep’pt  and  of  those  descended  from  Francis  Plumer,  who 

o.,.!  k..  ...........  ^  ,  .1.  •  .1,  iicighboring  staiviiig  natioiis.  What  a  beautiful  emigrated  to  this  country  from  England  in  coloni- 

and  he  was  not  dl^ouraged,  but  waited  patiently  ghould  teach  our  classes  from  these  verses  is  the  »  ^  al  times.  He  has  often  been  heard  to  say  tliat  he 

God  sown  time.  That  time  was  sure  to  come,  exaltation  of  Joseph  from  a  degradation  so  low  to  .  !■  i  i  r  *  .  ■•  •  t-a  nin  Lna  hmniTht  ®®nld  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  he  was 

and  it  came  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  had  it  a  oositlon  the  highest  possible,  and  this  exalta-  nas  provided  lor  starving  sinne  •  fe  not  the  subject  of  religious  impressions.  He  was 

come  a  day  earlier,  it  would  not  have  been  as  well  tion  all  accomplished  in  a  single  day,  and  without  TT  ‘'T  ph”  ^1!  w  his  boyhood  by  some  re- 

....A  fha  -  .  .  »T  1  V,  !  t  u  A  that  of  Egypt;  but  there  is  bread  in  Christ  Jesus,  markable  providences— such  as  the  drowning  of  a 

for  Joseph,  and  God  s  plans,  which  embraced  the  any  effort  on  the  part  of  Joseph,  but  by  the  hand  ,  ,  which  satisfies  humrer  bread  enough  for  all  "®^*  relative  in  a  stream  wliich  had  overfiowed  its 

ages  to  come,  would  not  have  been  accomplished,  of  God,  which  was  in  each  successive  event.  Set  "  .  .  V  ri  r  banks;  and  by  tlie  funeral  sermon  preached  from 

One  night  Pharaoh  had  two  strange  dreams,  which  clearly  before  your  scholars’  minds  the  strange  tn®  world,  so  that  all  may  eat  and  live.  “Xhou  earnest  them  away  as  with  a 

troubled  him.  for  they  seemed  prophetic  of  evil,  contrasts  in  the  two  pictures:  the  pit  In  Dothan,  Vekses  55-57.  Wo  see  from  these  verses  that  fliiod” ;  and  by  the  ^ 


120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 


-  $37,366,841  76 
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UNUSUAL  EXTENT 


troubled  him.  for  they  seemed  prophetic  of  evil,  contrasts  in  the  two  pictures :  the  pit  In  Dothan,  ‘‘’f  ®  'iuT  c(^’ '  ‘f®  a  young  man  who  was 

J  VI  •  .  .  J  V  ui  _  a  ,  ...  the  neonlo  liad  made  no  provision  for  the  famine,  cutoff  impenitent  and  despairing  of  salvation;  but 

and  his  anxiety  was  Increased  when  his  magicia  s  fjje  dungeon  in  Egypt,  the  fetters  of  bondage,  the  ..  .  .,  niijrht  liave  done  so  in  those  seven  ^®  make  a  public  profession  of  liis  faith 

and  wise  men  confessed  that  they  could  find  no  in-  disgrace  and  helplessness  of  his  condition ;  then,  °  -  tv  ,  u  1  until  he  united  with  the  Church  while  engaged  in 

terpretation.  The  chief  butler  is  reminded  of  his  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  exalted  to  a  throne,  P‘®®G’-  Buteitner  they  did  not  teaching  at  the  Kanawha  Salines  in  1820. 

own  strange  dream  in  prison,  and  when  he  saw  the  a  chain  of  gold  instead  of  iron  fetters,  the  ves-  of  Josepli  or  they  put  off  the  j^ry  early  in  life  he  dciterminod  to  obtain  a  lib- 

®  ^  liJciLtsckVA  v/1  jALfii  LAAx^  7 V./0  « 4 ^ ,.5 ,a «  » . ra  4iainir{nrv  Yv/MiKI  ho  f  niA  era!  ftduf'iLtion.  In  nis  vfinr  hft  hfif*a.mA 


Elegance  in  Style  and  Finish, 
Durability  in  Wear,  and 

Eennomy  in  Price. 


POLICY  No.  43,663. 

On  THE  Life  of  F -  L - 

Of  Farmington,  Conn. 
Policy  (issued  May  25th,  1869), 

Annual  Premium,  -  -  -  _  - 
Total  Premiums  (11  years),  .  -  - 

1.  Cash  value.  May  25th,  1880, 

(The  policy-holder  having  been  insured 
for  11  years  for  $10,000.) 

2.  Equivalent  paid-up  policy. 


$10,000  00 
508  60 
6,594  60 
.  6,455  80 


own  strange  dream  in  prison,  and  when  he  saw  the  a  chain  of  gold  instead  of  Vron  fetters,  the  ves-  warning  of  Josepli  or  they  put  off  the  y^ry  early  in  life  he  dciterminod  to  obtain  a  lib-  for  11  years  for  $10,000.) 

king’s  sorrow  because  no  one  in  the  palace  could  ture  of  fine  linen  instead  of  the  nakedness  of  the  day  of  storing  up,  thiDking  t  icre  wou  ®  the  pupif  of®the  "veneraWe^  Dr.' McElh^imy,™^  THEY  ALSO  OFFER  an  extensive  assortment  OF  2.  Equivalent  paid-up  policy,  -  -  9,000  00 

discover  any  interpretation,  then  for  the  first  time  slave,  a  palace  instead  of  a  dungeon,  power  instead  »o  when  the  lamine  came,  am  no  Lewisburg,  West  Virginia,  with  whom  he  pursued  TURKISH,  Persian,  and  EAST  Indian  carpets,  (Payable  in  9  years  or  at  death  if  within  9  years.) 

he  remembered  the  slave-prisoner  who  had  so  of  helplessness,  dignity  Instead  of  humiliation,  grew  in  the  dry  soil,  they  were  help  ess  to  provi  e  hig  studies  until  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Wash-  bugs,  and  mats,  domestic  oiLgJLOTHS.  and  other  3  Or  the  policy  may  be  continued  for  $10,000,  the 

Lin/iw  onri  fr.iW  infornraittri  Vila  Hroom  onH  iiA  .  f  ..  j  »  u  a  j  i  i  i  1  food  lor  tliemselvos  aiul  tlieii’ families.  But  they  ington  College  (now  Washitigton  and  Leo  Univer-  .m  .  .  ,  ,  j  v 

kindly  and  truly  interpreted  his  dream,  and  he  giory  instead  of  shame.  And  what  a  beautiful  and  Pharaoli  referred  them  to  sity).  where  he  graduated  in  1825.  He  often  spoke  popular  floor  coverings,  at  premium  for  1881  will  bo  reduced  to  about  $175. 

mentioned  the  fact  to  Pharaoh,  and  how  the  events  type  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  do  we  find  here  ti  „  ^vnLr.llaoa  nnH  anlff  his  imlebtedness  to  Dr.  George  A.  Baxter  and  Extremelv  moderate  Rates  the  policy  will  finally  mature  on  the  pay- 

occurred  to  him  and  to  the  chief  baker,  as  Joseph  (^cts  il.  22-24).  From  humiliation,  shame,  and  storehouses  and  sold  Extremely  Moderate  Bates.  premium, 

had  Dronhesied.  The  kiiicr  at  once  commands  Jo-  na  nrac  fn  fha  ri^rkf  hnnri  nf  anH  F/%  them  corn.  So  the  sinner  cries  to  God  when  he  tors  in  the  College  and  his  faithful  friends  as  long  - 


POPULAR  FLOOR  COVERINGS,  AT 

Extremely  Moderate  Bates. 


had  prophesied.  The  king  at  once  commands  Jo-  death  He  was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  to 
seph  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  with  this  sum-  fjjg  glory  of  the  Father,  and  to  universal  domln- 
mons  the  change  in  the  life  of  Jacob’s  son  begins,  jon.  xhen  again,  notice  that  Joseph  was  exalted 
a  change  from  the  prison  to  the  palace,  from  deg-  to  be  a  blessing  to  others,  to  feed  the  starving,  not 


radation  to  exaltation,  from  bondage  and  helpless-  only  of  Egypt,  but  of  other  lands,  and  to  preserve  without  receiving  spiritual  food.  In  verse  57  Presbytery  of  9ra"8®’  Danville,  Va.,  in  May, 

ness  to  liberty  and  rulership  -- .  ... _ o.  _ we  read  that  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Jo-  1827.  In  Danville  he  gathered  and  organized  the 


them  corn,  bo  the  sinner  cries  to  Xroa  wnen  ne  College  and  his  faithful  friends  as  long  - 

realizes  his  lost  and  perishing  condition,  and  the  as  they  lived.  In  about  three  mouths  after  grad- 

Father  refers  him  to  the  Son,  the  sinner’s  risen  uation  he  became  a  student  in  Princeton  College.  |  A  | 

.„d  glo,med  Saviour,  aud  ,,c.  one  ever  .ppUes  to  grCSfct  S^frdS’TtlS  I  lO,  I.  I  II  IKNI  IN. 

Him  witliout  receiving  spiritual  food.  In  verse  57  Presbytery  of  Orange,  in  Danville,  Va.,  in  May,  tjl  iJI 


premium  for  1881  will  bo  reduced  to  about  $175, 
and  the  policy  will  finally  mature  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  ■20th  premium. 


the  lives  of  thousands.  So  Christ  was  exalted  to 


It  will  be  necessary,  in  teaching  this  lesson,  to  feed  the  starving  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  of 
call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  dreams  of  all  lands,  for  He  Is  the  Bread  of  Life  and  the  Sa- 


Pharaoh,  and  to  their  interpretation  by  Joseph. 
The  locality  of  each  dream  was  the  same;  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  kine  or  cows  which  he 


viour  of  the  world.  ^  f  t  •  r 

Verse  43.  And  now  Pharaoh  gives  to  Joseph  a  ° 

new  name,  which  will  seem  very  long  and  diflBcult  f’®'"  ®  n®  •  ^ 


seph  to  buy  corn.  And  so  the  ends  of  the  earth  Presbyterian  (jhurch  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mar- 
^  ^  ^  T3-Ar-  tin  is  now  pastor.  After  several  years  spent  chief- 

are  looking  to  Jesus  for  food-Ctiina,  India.  Africa,  evangelistic  labor  in  North  Carolina,  ho  re- 

are  stretching  out  tlieir  hands  to  Him  wlio  is  the  turned  to  Virginia,  and  after  a  short  term  of  ser- 


“  Bread  of  Life,”  crying  “Give  us  tliis  bread  that  vice  in  the  Briery  church,  Prince  Edward,  he  re- 
we  perish  not.”  What  a  rich  Saviour  our  Jesus  is !  Petersbuig,  where  he  held  a  pastoral 

■  ,1  T  k'  +  k  .  charge  for  four  years.  In  October,  1834,  ho  re- 


CABPET  manufacturers  AND  RETAILERS, 
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the  sacred  animals  of  Egypt,  sacred  to  the  ikQ  children  but  as  interoroted  bv  most  There  came  a  time  when  Joseph  s  storehouses  were  to  llicliniond  and  became  pastor  of  tlie 

.  _ ..v42^.1.  U..A  41.  ..........vt..  4U  ^  T  1  fya  _ 4  _ 4 _ 1 _  /"II _ TT _  1-..  1„1 _ 1 


goddess  Isis,  who  was  the  deity  of  production;  writers,  is  very  beautiful  in  meai 
while  the  corn  which  he  saw  in  the  second  dream  yoj,  adopt  the  Vulgate  rendering, 
is  the  vegetable  product  of  that  land.  The  fertili-  world,”  or  that  which  is  m( 


writers,  is  very  beautiful  in  meaning,  whether  ®ropticd;  but  the  supply  of  the  Bread  of  Life  never  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Here  he  labored 
A  F  Fka  V  I  oFo  H ^vi.  vT  fdilSi  for  it  IS  811  cxliaustless  provision.  Are  you  twelve  years  and  three  months.  In  1847  he  ac- 

you  adopt  the  Vulgate  rendering.  Saviour  of  .  ,  ,  j..,,.  +  fin,.  onH  k.Mir  nriti.  cepted  a  call  from  tlie  Franklin-street  Presbyterian 

the  world,”  or  that  which  is  more  likely  to  ^  ‘  V..  o  x’t  ■  ^  ^  /  church,  Baliimore,  where  lie  resided  nearly  eiglit 

the  “living  hr. ’ad  ?  Liiloss  you  are  it  is  inipos-  y^ars.  In  1854,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the 


zaUon  of  Egypt  depends  wholly  upon  the  river  be  the  true  meaning,  “Bread  of  life,  ”  for  Jo-  “ living  br  ad ”  ?  Unless  you  are  it  is  inipos-  years.  In  1854,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the 

Nile,  so  that  when  the  Nile  overflowed  its  banks  agnb  bv  orovldlne  broad  for  the  oeoule  became  sible  for  you  to  tell  your  scholars  about  its  richness  General  Assembly,  he  wi^  eliicted  to  the  Chair  of 
.,  .  .  J  u  J.  .  jij  .  *®P‘'’  proviuing  oread  lor  me  people,  oecame  •  .  „  fyii  sunolv  of  it  in  vour  Didactic  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  tho  Western 

there  were  harvests,  and  when  its  waters  did  not  their  savior  from  starvation.  The  name  of  Jo-  and  strength  Oh  8®^  a  full  supply  of  it  in  your  j  Seminary.  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  filled 

own  soul  before  you  go  to  the  class,  and  then,  by  Wlien  he  entered  upon 


rise  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  then  geph’s  wife,  “Asenath,”  is  capable  of  one  of  two  .  _ _ _  _  _  -  . _ 

there  was  famine.  To-day  In  Egypt  the  water  is  meanings,  either  “devoted  to  Neith,”  the  Minerv’a  Clod’s  grace,  you  can  be  the  medium  tlirougli  wlioui  his  work  there,  the  number  of  students  was  llhy- 
raised  by  artificial  means,  and  thus  the  terrible  of  the  Egyptians,  or  it  may  be  a  compound  word,  J®su8  vv_ill  feed  them  and  save  them  from  perishing 

famines  of  the  past  are  prevented.  In  the  first  ..  ti,  >.  „nd  “  Neith  ”  The  name  “  Potii.herah  ”  slir.  Nourished  by  this  bread,  streiighened  by  its  Infl-  ^lo,  and  went  on  steadily  Incroasino  till  it  rose  to 


ramlnes  or  tne  past  are  prevented,  in  tne  iirst  « lig  ”  and  “  Neith.”  The  name  “  Potipherah  ”  slg-  “J  ’ 

dream  Pharaoh  saw  seven  kiiie,  “  well  favored  and  nlfles  belonging  to  or  devoted  to  Ra,  that  is,  tho  “it®  r*®l»"®3®  duty  and  cross-bearing,  may  pVom  1862  to  1866,  ho  was  actively  employed  in 
fat-fleshed,”  feeding  on  the  bank,  and  then  seven  gu^  ^nd  he  was  the  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis  y®'*  stand,  at  last,  together  on  the  serving  various  churches  and  in  preparing  works 

others  appeared,  “ill-favored  and  lean-fleshed,”  where  was  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun  worship’,  streets  of  that  city  whore  the  famine  and  sorrow  f®" anrpll®eS®The'’o&"n  Urn 

who  eat  up  the  fat  kine.  but  were  as  lean  after  jer.  xliil.  13.  it  Is  translated  “  Beth-Shemesh.”  ®*  ®"®  ®®'^®'-  T®ieolog?caSSarrof  S^^uth  CaroUna  ®  Li  Jan- 

they  had  eaten  them  as  before.  The  second  Heliopolis  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  uary,  1867,  he  went  to  Gdumbla,  and  entered  upon 


dream  was  similar  in  character  to  the  first,  only  it  north  of  Memphis,  and  its  site  is  marked  to-day 
was  seven  thin  and  blasted  ears  of  corn  which  jjy  obelisk  of  red  granite.  There  is  something 


SYNOD  OF  LONG  ISLAND. 


uary,  1867,  he  went  toGdumbla,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  there,  filling  tliat  chair  eight  years, 
when  he  was  transferred  lo  the  Chair  of  Historic, 
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.  -  -  TheEov.J.C.  Nightingale  preached  the  opening  ser-  Casuistic  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

“devoured” — that  is,  destroyed  by  infection,  the  singular  in  the  fact  of  the  mairiage  of  Joseph,  a  mon  of  the  Long  Island  Synod  assembled  in  Southamp-  He  was  twice  made  moderator  of  the  General 

seven  “  full  and  good  ”  ears.  These  dreams  must  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  to  a  daughter  of  a  priest  Shiland,  pastor  of  the  church  here,  was  elect-  Assembly — iirst  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

have  been  very  vivid  to  Pharaoh’s  mind,  for  in  de-  of  heathen  worship,  especially  when  we  remember  ed  moderator.  The  complaint  from  the  Brooklyn  Pres-  Presbyterian  Church  North  In  1838,  and  then  of 

scribing  them  to  Joseph,  he  says  of  the  seven  lean  that  Joseph  was  of  another  race.  But  the  king’s  ®®/  ®^  t'-ial  of  Dr.  Talmage  was  dis-  ^^^j®  ThrjJ’esideJcf  orseverar'c^lS 

kine,  “Such  as  I  never  saw  in  all  the  land  of  edict,  which  had  elevated  this  foreigner  to  the  ?®.^®  ®  ^  ®P^  ®  ol  owing  preamble  and  reso  and  the  secretaryship  of  several  of  the  Boards  of 

Egypt  for  badness  ”;  and  from  his  eagerness  to  highest  place  in  Egypt,  was  sufficient  to  wipe  out  r.  »  .  ,,  the  Church  were  at  different  tiines  offered  him. 

know  the  iiiteroretation  we  see  how  stronir  was  n  .•  i  .uw  .if  i  k  Whereas,  The  decision  of  toe  Presbytery  of  Brwklyn,  In  1877,  Dr.  Plumer  was  a  delegate  to  the  Council 

knowthe  interpretotlon  we  see  now  strong  was  all  national  differences,  and  to  make  such  a  mar-  referred  to  in  the  complaint  of  the  Rev  Arthur  Crosby  Prosbyteriaa  Churches  of  the  world. 


Gmes  without 
Medicine. 


Simply  hy 
Ahsoiption. 


ate  grouiid'ot  eowT^alntJand  notV^^rB^utSecflor  In  the  review  of  sucii  a  life,  the  first  thiag  which  “‘her  In.eQter-B  li  to  tlie  orlKln.l  and  only  eenii- 

view  by  the. Synod  on  a  complaint;  therefore  arrests  our  attention  is  the  amazing  industry  and  *'*®  curative  I  ad,  tho  only  remedy  that  has  an  honestly- 

Besolved,  That  toe  complaint  be  dismissed.  capacity  for  work  which  characterized  him.  While  acquired  right  to  use  the  title-word  “Pad  ’’  in  connection 

Rev.  Arthur  Crosby  gave  notice  that  he  should  appeal  a  pastor  in  Richmond,  he  .edited  the  Watchman  with  a  treatment  for  chronic  diseases  of  the  dtomocA, 

om  the  decision  to  the  General  Assembly.  of  the  South  (atterwards  the  Watchman  and  Ob-  andSpUm. 

_  server,  and  now  the  Central  Presbyterian),  and  all  By  a  recently  perfected  improvement,  effected  by  the 


the  impression  made  on  his  mind.  ria^e  possible  even  though  the  priests  of  On  were  others,  relates  to  a  matter  which  it  belonged  to  the 

In  verses  25-32,  Joseph  explains  to  the  king  the  the  highest  class  In  the  kingdom.  We  are  not  told  ‘^*Wher^8®TW^  decision  ta  for^thisreMCjn^^not  a  legitl- 
divine  language  of  his  dreams,  but  he  first  boldly  whether  this  Egyptian  bride  adopted  at  once  her  rout®  ground  of  complaint,  and  not  a  proper  subject  lor 
Inscribes  the  power  which  he  possesses  to  interpret  husband’s  faith,  but  that  she  did  so  subsequently  ’^Xs'^iv^dI'®TKe®complaZ't“‘^^^^^^^ 
the  dreams  to  God  only,  denying  for  himself  any  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  Joseph  had  in  him  the  Rev.  Arthur  Crosby  gave  notice  that  he  should  appeal 


of  all  the  Prosbyteriaa  Churches  of  the  world, 
which  met  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  There  he 
commanded  the  most  marked  attention. 


THE  ONLY  TRUE  MALARIAL  ANTIDOTE. 

DB.  Holman’S  Pad  is  no  guess-work  remedy— no  feeble 
imitative  experiment — no  purloined  hodge-podge  of  some 


ability  to  discern  their  supernatural  meaning.  Spirit  of  tho  Lord,  and  Asenath  was  not  long  in  from  the  decision  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  How  did  Joseph  learn  discovering  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  faith  - 

wbat  God  had  spoken  to  Pbaraob  through  these  qJ  Israel.  SYNOD  OF  SALTIMORE 


dreams  ?  The  answer  must  be,  he  sought  for  the 
Interpretation  in  prayer,  and  God  heard  and  an¬ 
swered.  And  God  will  unravel  our  difficulties,  and 
reveal  to  us  His  holy  will,  if  we  seek  Him  in  faith. 

“  Prayer  makes  the  darkest  cloud  withdraw. 

Prayer  climbs  the  ladder  Jacob  saw — 

Gives  exercise  to  faith  and  love. 

Brings  every  blessing  from  above.’’ 


Verses  46-49.  “  Thirty  years  old.’’  He  was 

seventeen  when  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  by  his  bro¬ 
thers  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  and  the  whole  period,  then. 


SYNOD  OF  BALTIMORE.  press. 

This  Synod  held  its  late  meeting  in  the  New-York-  many 
avenue  church,  Washington,  and  was  opened  with  a  South, 
sermon  by  toe  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  Dr.  Bittinger.  1“  ii' 


server,  and  now  the  Central  Presbyterian),  and  all  By  a  recently  perfected  improvement,  effected  by  the  181  BROADWAY 

his  life  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  periodical  addition  of  vegetable  ingredients  of  newly-dlscovered  rem-  _  - 

press,  writing  for  reviews,  for  magazines,  and  for  ediai  value  and  absorptive  adaptability.  Dr.  Holman  has  Cash  Capital,  -  7  - 

many  of  the  religious  newspapers  North  and  greatly  increased  the  scope  of  the  Pad’s  usefulness,  and  Outstanding  LiabiUties, 


appreciably  augmented  Us  active  curative  power. 


In  addition,  the  larger  works  of  which  he  was  This  great  improvement  gives  Holman’s  Pad  (with  its  Net  Surplus, 


L.ARGE  NU3IBERS  OF  POLICIES 
WILL  THUS  BE  SETTLED  DURING 
THE  YEAR,  SHOWING  CASH  RE^ 
TURNS  OF  FROM  lOO  TO  115  PER 
CENT.  OF  PREMIUMS  PAID. 

THIS  RESULT  CANNOT  BE  ATTAIN¬ 
ED  BY  MEANS  OP  ANY  OTHER 
KIND  OF  INSURANCE. 

EVERY  POLICY  CONTAINS  A 
CLAUSE  MAKING  THE  SAME  IN¬ 
CONTESTABLE  AFTER  THREE 
YEARS. 

NEW  BUSINESS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  1879, 

$36,502,541. 

1860  THIRTIETH  YEAR.  1880 

MANHATTAN  LIFE 

Assets  Jan.  1, 1880 . $10,019.1M  00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities .  1,849,660  00 

Amount  of  Insurance  in  Force .  33,333,000  00 

,  Ratio  of  Assets,  $122  to  each  $100  of  liability. 

An  entire  generation  of  careful  and  successful  manage¬ 
ment.  Nearly  $2,000  each  business  day  for  30  years  paid  to 
policy-holders. 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Non-participating  policies  issued— at  low  rates — giving 
low  unvarying  cost  of  Insurance  and  buying  Insurance— 
not  dividends. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Agents  wanted.  Henbt  Stokes,  President. 

C.  Y.  WEMPLE,  Vice-President. 

J.  L.  Halset,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  losurance  Compaoj, 

181  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Cash  Capital,  -  - . $600,000  00 

Outstanding  LiabiUties,  -  -  82,836  43 

Re-insurance  Reserve,  -  -  428,819  63 

Net  8urplus,  730,285  27 


«fkiaBor  iefli  Fho  k  f  t>”fi  V  ki  ■®®’  Rev.  W.  H.  Cooke  wos  chosen  moderator,  Rev.  8.  M.  the  author,  such  as  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  Adjuvants)  complete  and  unfailing  control  over  the  most  Xotal  Assets  July  1  1880  -  SI  741  941  33 

of  his  service  in  the  house  of  Potlphar,  and  his  im-  3,^^^  3  ^  temporary  h*!  fHr®e,i,®of  ®tr?pt«  tor  unyielding  forms  of  Chronic  Disease  Of  ’FI.741,941  33 


Trryrrr^ireurrVrh™™"’  prisonment,  covered  thirteen  years.  He  was  a  Zkl  ThoTylo;  w’Is  ^  ?r®eXleri-Torrrof‘'®^^^^^^^^^^  the  Sto.nach  and  LiverT  as  we.i  as  Malaria,  Blood-  ^Agenc^s  in  an  the  prtnci7irc.Ues  and  towns  in  the  Uni 

Gives  exercise  to  faith  and  love,  young  man  to  occupy  SO  high  a  position  and  to  be  Sheshadri  of  India.  This  address  was  one  of  great  in-  Methodist  Book  Concern  of  Nashville  and  New  *’holman*8  Pads  have  cured-and  are  dallv  curina-dls-  R  S  WJMlftTT  PrKiilMif 

Brings  every  blessing  from  above.’’  invested  with  such  authority ;  but  though  young  terest,  showing  the  astonishing  changes  effected  in  all  York,  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  for  the  .  ,  ..  . ..  ,,  ,  ,,  ,  .  ,  upMorE  1*1  bp  o  i 

Having  interpreted  the  dreams  to  the  king,  Joseph  in  years,  he  was  old  in  wisdom.  In  political  sagaci-  Eastern  Asia,  and  especially  in  India,  by  the  labors  of  Board  of  Publication  of  tho  Protestant  Reformed  3  includes  Malarial  Poison  of  every  type  from  ‘  Secretary, 

gives  advice,  which,  like  the  interpretation,  was  a  ty  and  administrative  power.  There  wore  many  Protestant  missionaries,  and  toe  introduction  of  Euro-  Dutoh  Church,  for  the  Baptist  Publication  Soifiety  sorui  and  Low  Ferert  to  Chiiu  nna  Dumb  Aaue :  stom-  CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretan. 

revel  ition  from  God,  who  was  using  Joseph  as  His  wise  men  of  greater  years  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  pean  and  American  institutions.  Mr.  Sheshadri  is  a  na-  Union!  and  iortlie^res^byteriauGjmmlrteeoTpub^  Diseases,  such  as  Dytpyitia.  Indigatim,  Sour’ SUmaeh,  _  „  _ 

instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  plans,  but  Joseph  was  the  superior  of  them  all,  not  only  Gve  Hindoo  of  high  caste,  converted  and  educated  at  Ueation  of  Richmond.  Some  of  these  works  were  ChronicDiarrtuxa.FUitulency.Heartburn.bc.tic.iljl-verlila- 

He  advises  the  king  to  be  prepared  for  the  years  in  wisdom,  but  in  stability  of  moral  character.  He  Calcutta,  under  the  auspices  of  toe  missions  of  the  Free  republished  in  Europe;  others  were  translated  orders,  like  BiiUoutnest,  buuom-ooUc,  Oangeroui  Ftntrt,  X)  IVF  Q'VX  "XT'  A  IVTT  A 

of  famine,  by  storing  up  provisions  during  the  was  a  man  that  could  be  trusted,  for  God  was  with  Church  of  Scotland.  into  Gerinan,  French,  and  modern  Greek.  1**  ^*****^^“  ^  J-JXv  X  v  O  i  -Li  T  .xiXl  X-Zx. 

jFFUj  ju  kirn  n.iii  ...too  k-.,  1  rnu  The  Standing  Committeo  OH  Systematlc  Beueflcence  While  Professor  of  Theology  in  tho  Seminary  &c..  &c.  Well  does  this  mighty  remedy  justify  the  eminent  „  , 

seven  years  of  great  plenty,  and  to  this  end  he  re-  him.  and  God  s  will  was  his  law.  The  seven  years  presented  a  full  report,  which  was  adopted,  recom-  at  Allegheny,  lie  was  at  tlie  same  time  pastor  of  a  Professor  Loomis’s  high  eucomium:  -it  is  nearer  a  Fire  Insurance  Company, 

commends  the  appointment  of  one  man  with  offi-  of  plenty  were  years  of  unusual  abundance ;  and  by  mending  (1)  that  it  be  earnestly  enjoined  upon  pastors  church  which  grew  in  numbers,  influence  and  In  universal  panacea  than  anything  in  Medicine  i”  „  inrainnf  Of  PRlIaFlAlnlilii 

cers  under  him.  in  whose  hands  this  vast  work  this  we  are  to  understand  that  the  Nile  rose  to  an  Fr.  .-noFtoLtoF  Fkoj- fk..  all  that  makes  a  church  efficient,  while  it  was  un-  The  success  of  Holman’s  pads  has  inspired  imitators  ulu  vvaiiiut  Jruiiauoipmn. 


of  famine,  by  storing  up  provisions  during  the  was  a  man  that  could  be  trusted,  for  God  was  with 


Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence 


into  Gerinan,  French,  and  modern  Greek.  Sick-Headaclu,  Paint  tn  the  Side,  BUUeus  Feeert,  Torpid  Uver, 

While  Professor  of  Theology  in  tho  Seminary  *c..  &o.  Well  does  this  mighty  remedy  justify  the  eminent 
at  Alleghenv.  he  was  at  the  same  time  nastor  of  a  Professor  Loomis’s  high  eucomium:  “It  is  nearer  a 


m  4-14.  J  A  4..  .  ■»  1  —ill _ x'toto  1  mi  xuo  otaiiuiUK  uu  iv  uiic;  xiuiijoaui  ui  xucuiuiiv  in  ooiuiiiaiv  .. -to...  wa* 

seven  years  of  great  plenty,  and  to  this  end  he  re-  him  and  God  s  will  was  his  law.  The  seven  years  p^egented  a  full  report,  which  was  adopted,  recom-  at  Allegheny,  lie  was  at  tlie  same  time  pastor  of  k  Professor  Loomis’s  high  encomium:  -it  is  neai 

commends  the  appointment  of  one  man  with  offi-  of  plenty  were  years  of  unusual  abundance ;  and  by  mending  (1)  that  it  be  earnestly  enjoined  upon  pastors  church  which  grew  in  numbers,  influence  and  In  universal  panacea  than  anything  in  Medicine  1 

cers  under  him.  In  whose  hands  this  vast  work  this  we  are  to  understand  that  the  Nile  rose  to  an  fff  instmcF  Fhoir  nonoio  in  Fho  naturo  nnH  nkiin'otinn  of  “D  that  makes  a  church  efficient,  while  it  was  un-  The  success  of  Holman’s  pads  has  inspired  imitators  | 

anfirtn  v,7iFk  who  Offer  Pads  similar  lu  form  and  odor  to  the  aei 


Shall  be  entrusted,  and  also  the  imposition  of  a  extraordinary  height,  making  a  very  wide  defiosit  systematic  giving;  (2)  that  it  be  enjoined  upon  the  the  ^SemtoarJto®ro®l'iirn^b!^®'f  Hbdm“an^al“‘Bewa?o^o”uie8e^boKu'i.anTim^^  Capital, . $400,000  00 

tax  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  of  rich  loam  on  the  desert  sands;  and  Egypt’s  church  sessions  to  adopt  and  present  some  plan  of  no  pastoral  charge,  there  was  stiarcely  a  Sabbath  rhi5*GKNUlNE^oiman"pad!  Liabilities,  -  - . -  -  804,038  88 


Pharaoh  believes  the  interpretation  of  his  dreams  wealth  was  in  this  deposit.  Joseph  was  very  busy  systematic  beneficence,  which  will  afford  every  mem-  when  he  did  not  preach.  These  labors  were  not  Each  genuine  Holman  Pad  bears  the  Private  Rev-  |  Surplus, 
which  Joseph  has  given,  accepts  his  advice,  and  during  these  seven  years,  erecting  storehouses  in  ber  of  tb®  church  an  opportunity  of  giving  to  all  our  confined  to  Columbia  itself,  but  extendecl  to  York-  Trade-Mark^primedYn  gr^n®  “*® 

api>oints  him  to  the  position  at  once,  with  the  con-  different  parts  of  the  country,  along  the  Nile,  and  boards.  ville,  Marion,  ami  Hopewell,  and  to  Wilmington  FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DRUGGISTS, 

currence  of  all  his  court  (verses  37.  38).-  This  ap-  filling  them  with  corn.  He  seems  to  have  person-  „,®7of  toe^Z^  roar^n  Zav  on^<’TL^XTaud  “‘1  bis  lito  he  continued  to  receive  and  ^y  m^.^^paid,  on  r^eipt  of  ^ice. 

pointment  was  not  due  to  the  fact  simply  that  he  ally  superintended  this  work,  so  that  all  the  peo-  work  of  Woman  in  the  Church  ”  Th  1  te  b  ht  n®®®l^t  invitations  to  deliver  lectures  and  ad-  HOLMAN  FAD  CO., 

had  unravelled  the  mystery  of  his  dreams,  but  be-  ple  of  Egypt  saw  him  and  knew  of  his  greatness.  ^.^e  The  obligation  of  woman  to  serve  toe  Jhmch  SCions '®a^d"®to  WILLIAM  ST.,  MEW  YOEK. 

cause  “the  Spirit  of  God  was  in  him.”  A  great  There  were  doubtless  those  who  ridiculed  this  pru-  arising  from  her  personal  and  social  elevation  effected  which,  to  most  men,  would  have  been  burdensome 

many  profess  that  they  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  fi®nt  care  for  the  future,  and  had  no  faith  in  the  by  toe  influence  of  Christianity.  Her  opportunities  to  in  the  extreme. 

no  one  knows  the  fact,  except  from  their  lips,  famine  which  Joseph  declared  was  to  come.  There  meet  this  obligation,  are  first,  as  a  missionary  to  toe  Perhaps  no  man  of  his  time,  not  In  political  life,  I  Y  ^  ^  | 

But  ihe  Spirit  of  God  was  so  manifest  in  Joseph  were  skeptics  then  as  now,  and  the  great  abund-  nursery  in  her  own  family ;  second,  as  toe  friend  of  the  j^new  more  people  or  wrote  a  larger  number  of  let-  V  j  1  \  1  JZLj  A  k.  J  ^ 

in  his  humility,  his  self-forgetfulness,  and  his  su-  ance  of  food  made  them  more  skeptical.  ButJo-  'sVt  Ws 

pernatural  power,  that  Pharaoh,  though  a  heathen  seph  knew  that  the  famine  was  to  come,  for  God  j^fk  a  v,k  u  u  ®  the  pulpit.  His  great  success  there  was  due,  in  we  invite  special  attention  to  oue 

idolater,  was  won  over  to  the  side  of  this  homo-  had  told  him  so,  and  his  faith  was  unwavering  in  ‘“gs;  fourthly,  in  toe  Sabbath-school ;  finally,  although  part,  to  natural  gifts;  a  commanding  presence, 

less  prisoner,  and  he  was  convinced  of  his  piety,  the  word  of  Jehovah.  n()t  permitted  to  occupy  toe  pulpit  she  may  with  reminding  the  beholder  of  some  maj^tic  patoi-  A  IV  FI 

n.ki«k  o  ...^  Kjo  *  iFk»  1  1  .  .  w/.  n  laccnn  ka.... Fk»  A  » /-u  •  mighty  eloquence  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  multitudes  arch  or  prophet,  or  of  the  statue  of  Sloses  by  M.  JCi  vT  JllTMlvl.JCilYl  WJCi 

which  ensured  his  faithfulness  in  any  position.  We  learn  a  esson  here  of  the  grandeur  of  Chris-  beyond  toe  ordinary  sphere  of  the  pulpit.  Tho  thanks  Angelo;  a  voice  of  great  flexibility  and  power, 

high  or  low.  tian  faith,  which  rests  firmly  on  the  Word  of  God,  of  toe  Synod  were  unanimously  tendered  to  Dr.  Howe  ®ft®n  tremulous  and  low  when  he  began  to  speak,  T?  A  T  T 

Vkbsk  41.  Joseph  exalted  to  be  ruler  “over  all  and  is  unmoved  by  the  world’s  skepticism.  So  for  his  able  address,  which  will  be  printed.  but  increasing  in  volume  as  his  heart  kindled  with  Jj  -ZxJjXJ  O  X  V/\J  JV^ 


807,073  23 


CARPETS. 


not  permiitea  to  occupy  me  pulpit,  she  may  with  reminding  the  beholder  of  some  majestic  patri- 
mighty  eloquence  preach  toe  Gospel  to  the  multitudes  arch  or  prophet,  or  of  the  statue  of  Moses  by  M. 


n  lAoonn  kn../-  FI,  -  _  J  •  tuD  VFUOpui  lU  lUO  muiuiuuos  UIWI.UCI,,  Ul  UJ.  LUC  SLULUC  Ol  1>10»C»  OV  i»A. 

^  beyond  the  ordinary  sphere  of  the  pulpit.  The  thanks  Angelo;  a  voice  of  great  flexibility  and  power, 

tian  faith,  which  rests  firmly  on  the  Word  of  God,  of  fbe  Synod  were  unanimously  tendered  to  Dr  Howe  tremulous  and  low  when  he  began  to  speak, 

nr>/4  (a  ivram  Y\KT  I’Via  ««rraa«1  rl  *0  av*-l4>  0-.%.  .  ..  ..  ...  _ _  *  1  M  Ctl  IY  rw  in  vmlnrva/a  oa  K 1  o  Va  nn  Lin^lnrl  lartfVa 


but  increasing  in  volume  as  his  heart  kindled  with 
his  theme  until  it  sounded  like  melodious  thunder 


WE  INVITE  SPBCTAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUE 

NEW  AND  IMMENSE 

FALL  STOCK, 


the  Und  ofEgypt.’’  It  was  a  sudden  promotion,  Noah  of  “Presbrt®riai  Visitation  of  toe  Church.  “‘rre®a“^^  „  ,  1  f  ,Fk  b  d  t  t  kl 

but  yet  It  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  divine  pur-  pared  an  ark  for  himself  and  his  house.  So  we  es,”  was  introduced  by  toe  Rev.  J.  P.  Carter,  who  offer-  audience  he  addressed.  But  this  was  not  the  chief  ^**®  ‘fifi®rent  grades  (with  borders  to  match),  uona  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  g«imy 


Total  Assets, . $2,011,11211 

JOHN  DEVKREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  L.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 

CONTINENTAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

100  BROASWAT,  XTZW  YOBS, 

Insures  against  loss  by  Fire  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reserve  for  re-lnsurance . ■1,991,964  43 

Reserve  representing  all  other  claims ....  994,672  06 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Unallotted  Surplus  (for  contingenoles)..  100,000  06 
Net  Surplus .  1,059,661  93 

Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880 . •3,605,596  49 

This  Company  conducts  its  huslnesa  under  the  reatrlo- 


posea,  whoso  first  links  as  regards  Joseph  were  should  believe  in  every  promise  and  every  warn-  ®d  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 


source  of  his  power.  It  was  because  of  his  in- 


the  eoat  of  many  colors  and  the  dreams  of  the  ing  of  the  Bible ;  believe  that  the  Lord  is  coming,  I*  ^  earnestly  recommended  to  toe  tense  realization  of  the  truth  he  uttered,  his  deep 

youfig,,  brotber.  Th.r,  h.ve  b„„  hou™  1„  tb.t  the  Judgment  In  done  .t  b.nd,  th.t  .be  .In-  S«me"d,‘’.'„a'’LS’e'Sfe  “e'rdmft  KrTtEl 


the  past  when  Joseph  himself  could  not  see  the  ner’s  spiritual  famine  is  to  follow  the  season  of  Presbyteries  may  direct. 


hand  of  God,  and  he  may  have  been  tempted  to  grace  and  probation ;  and  we  should  work  for  the 
doabt,  but  be  seea  it  all  now,  and  his  heart  is  fill-  salvation  of  souls  in  the  power  of  this  faith,  and 


The  Presbyterian  Review  was  recommended. 


message  itself.  It  was  the  Gospel,  and  he  preach¬ 
ed  it  earnestly  and  fearlessly  in  all  its  richness. 


The  Duty  of  Christian  Parents  to  attend  personally  to  and  tenderness,  and  adaptation  to  tlie  needs  of 


ed  with  gratitude  and  praise. 


with  a  mlffhtv  enthusiasm  because  the  nl^ht  com-  Religious  Education  of  their  Children,  was  present-  men.  He  felt  its  power  in  his  own  soul.  He  had 
,  *  ^  ®  ed  by  Mr.  Justice  William  Strong  of  toe  Supreme  Court,  experience  of  its  pi  eciousness,  and  theretore  he 

eth  when  no  man  can  work.  ^  New-York-avenue  church.  Prociaimed  it  with  the  unction  of  one  whose  in- 


VKB8X42.  This  ring  of  Pharaoh  was  not  worn  as  eth  when  no  man  can  work.  ^  New-York-avenue  church’.  Prociaimed  it  with  the  unction  of  one  whose  lo¬ 
an  ornament,  as  rings  are  worn  to-day,  but  It  was  Verses  50-52.  In  these  seven  years  of  plenty  The  essay  was  a  fuU  discussion  of  toe  important  sub-  been  suffused  with  its  spirit.  It  was 

a  sign  of  royal  power,  and  Its  use  was  In  stamping  Joseph  had  two  sons  born,  and  we  have  their  ject,  eamesUy  appealing  to  Christian  parents  to  meet  a  fended®  it^  wito  such  ^^eterminattam  All  *that 
official  documents  with  the  royal  approval,  by  names  given  to  us.  “Manasseh”  means  “cans-  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by  toe  highest  eon-  touched  the  honor  of  the  Master  and  the  glory  of 
which  they  became  laws.  In  the  East  to-day,  ing  to  forget,”  and  "  Ephraim  ”  means  not  only  siderations,  and  for  toe  discharge  of  which,  they  will  His  kingdom  aroused  his  energies  and  stirred  his 
when  men  make  contracts  with  each  other,  instead  fruitful,  but  “doubly  fruitful.”  We  are  not  to  be  held  to  account  both  in  toe  present  life  and  in  that  deepest  emotions, 
of  affixing  their  signatures,  they  stamp  on  the  doc-  understand  by  the  word  “forget”  here  that  Jo-  ^W®fi  t®  ®oroe.  The  thanks  of  Synod  were  returned  j, 

ument  the  impression  of  the  seal  which  is  in  the  seph  ceased  to  remember  all  the  sorrow  and  wrong  j®^,  pu^(jation*^’  °  °  address  requeste  controversy  when  orthodoxy  had  to  be  de- 

ringa  which  they  always  wear  on  the  hand.  I  have  of  the  past,  or  ceased  to  think  of  his  father  and  his  rpu  evening  aesalon  wa«  1  .u  .i  Fk«  ^®“‘^®‘^>  sometimes  fell  like  those  of 
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ringa  which  they  always  wear  on  the  hand.  I  have  of  the  past,  or  ceased  to  think  of  his  father  and  his  Tk«  -vaninn.  t  4  .  4.  .  ff,.  tended,  and  his  blows  sometimes  fell  like  those  of 

sbow  it  to  all  of  wy  large  class  of  teachers,  the  mourn  any  longer  over  his  past  troubles;  the  and  in  hearing  an  address  from  Rev.  Dr.  Ellinwood.  est  and  the  humblest  service  to  the  defeated  oppo- 


oontraot  which 


to  our  little  party  of  five  a  I  cloud  which  rested  upon  his  life  was  scattered,  I  The  report  .on  Education  was  presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  I  nent.  If  at  times  he  seemed  too  peremptory  In  I 
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truly  grand,  comes  from  the  moral  and  relig-  of  our  government,  their  duties  and  privileges,  EDITORIAL  NOTES.  We  have  in  hand  a  review  of  the  life  of  Dr. 

ious  elements  involved  in  the  act,  which  call  on  perhaps  than  all  their  reading  and  thinking  in  The  brilliant  paper  of  Prof.  Hitchcock,  read  Hodge,  prepared  by  one  who  was  associated 
every  citizen  to  choose  who  shall  rule  over  his  the  interval.  True,  business  is  more  or  less  in-  at  the  late  Council,  has  stirred  up  a  good  deal  with  him  for  many  years,  and  who  writes  of  him 
heart  and  life  during  his  whole  immortal  exist-  terfered  with,  but  there  are  things  in  this  world  of  discussion,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  thinking,  with  almost  filial  affection.  We  are  not  able  to 
once.  quite  as  impoi-tant  as  business;  at  least  it  is  on  the  question  of  a  Presbyterian  liturgy,  give  it  a  place  this  week,  as  we  go  to  press  a  day 

certain  that  business  would  be  much  more  dis-  While  the  subject  is  before  the  Churches,  our  earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  Presiden- 
■M-D  ■B’-u-A'P'ra  Ai«-n  TWR  nTTOATTi’  astrously  interfered  with  by  a  system  in  which  readers  will  be  interested  to  have  the  opinion  tial  election.  We  hope  next  week  to  give  it  to 
MR.  B  V  ARTS  AND  MR.  CHOA  ,  political  apathy  allowed  an  unwatched  few  to  of  Dr.  Hodge,  a  theological  teacher  and  writer,  our  readers,  and  to  follow  it  with  a  review  of 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  us  who  live  work  of  governing,  while  the  mass  of  the  whom  we  all  hold  in  tender  and  effectionate  the  life  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith,  also  from  a  com- 

in  New  York,  and  attend  public  meetings,  that  people  were  engrossed  with  their  narrow  indi-  remembrance.  Dr.  Hodge  never  wrote  hastily,  petenthand.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  contemplate 


A/iaresB  simptx  Evrs  due  i  ,  .  •  - 1.  a.  _ 

ir«w  vork.  Bemit.in  all  oasM,  bj  dbait,  monst  obdbb  I  we  have  among  us  two  of  the  most  accomplisn-  vidual  interests. 


•r  EaODTCBED  LETrEB. 


ed  speakers  that  ever  charmed  away  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  a  sitting  which  may  last  for  hours.  Mr. 
Evarts  is  inimitable,  and  of  Mr.  Choate  (who  is 
a  junior  in  the  same  law  firm)  it  is  saying  much 


dual  interests.”  or  gave  half  formed  opinions.  He  refiected  long  together,  or  in  close  succession,  the  portraits  of 

— and  carefully  before  he  gave  his  judgments  on  these  great  and  beloved  theological  instructors, 

“TOOTS  ”  IN  DEFENCE  OF  ORTHODOXY.  important  subject  to  his  students  or  to  the  who  have  so  recently  passed  away,  but  who  by 

—  public.  What  ho  says  here,  therefore,  is  the  their  writings  still  live,  and  continue  to  teach 

Orthodoxy  has  a  new  defender.  That  emi-  result  of  a  life-time  of  refiection,  and  will  justly  the  present,  as  they  will  teach  the  next,  genera¬ 


te  pronounce  him  a  worthy  pupil  of  such  a  nent  authority  in  religious  matters,  the  funny  have  great  weight,  not  only  with  American  read-  tion. 

master.  man  of  The  Times,  has  taken  the  field  against  grs,  but  all  over  the  Presbyterian  world.  The  TOifh  tho  Hpv  Mr 

_ _  Mr.  Evarts  was  born  to  be  an  orator.  Ho  has  The  Independent,  as  not  sound  m  doctrine,  extract  is  on  the  sixth  page.  !  who  s>  mpathize  with  the  Kev.  . 

THURSDAY  NOVEMBER  4  1880  the  faculty  in  supreme  measure  of  thinking  on  Not  only  has  he  exposed  the  lax  faith  of  our  -  ‘  „  ’  ,i 

THUHSUAY,_  NOVEMBER  4,  1880.  pissession  of  all  his  faculties,  neighbor,  but  he  has  held  the  editor  up  to  ridi-  It  was  a  beautiful  expression  of  that  affection  to  bo  a  majority  of  the  congregation,  and  on 

CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER  which  gives  a  man  the  mastery  of  himself,  and  cule,  by  naming  him  a  dozen  times  or  so  in  a  which  keeps  the  memory  of  the  dead  as  a  sa-  that  ground  consider  themselves 

lob.  *  so  the  mastery  of  others.  One  sees  this  in  the  single  article,  printing  his  name  in  full,  middle  cred  and  a  precious  thing,  that  a  memorial  tab-  titled  to  hold  the  church  property.  An  amica- 

j.  onm  coHTkiBUTOBs  :  Th.  Physical  Basis  of  Success  attitude  of  perfect  ease  with  which  he  looks  an  name  and  all,  in  capitals— a  mode  of  express-  let  to  Dr.  Adams  should  be  placed  in  the  church  r»l®  appeal,  it  le  said^  has  been  made  Dy  Dotn 

In  the  Ministry.  Our  Duty  to  the  South.  Psalmody  audience  in  the  face,  as  if  he  were  conscious  ing  contempt  as  original  as  it  is  withering,  on  Orange  Mountain,  where  he  was  accustomed  parties  to  the  Civil  Court  to  decide  theques- 

™nhv‘^"How  that  he  held  them  in  his  hand,  and  could  sway  After  this,  how  could  the  poor  man  have  any  to  worship  during  the  Summer ;  and  it  gives  to  tion  of  ownership.  As  the  facts  appear  on  the 

iJSt  Author  them  at  his  will-a  consciousness  confirmed  by  heart  to  reply  ?  the  act  a  still  tenderer  grace  that  this  loving  surface  there  can  bo  no  question  as  to  the 

A  ooBRBBPoicDEKOE:  Down  In  the  DcpUis.  London  the  the  air  of  eager  expectation,  with  which  all  bend  Having  struck  such  a  blow  at  heresy  at  tribute  should  bo  placed  there  by  the  hands  of  owners  p  remaining  wi 

Modern  Babylon.  The  Old  Capitol  of  Ohio.  \  Monk-  forward  to  listen  to  the  words  that  shall  fall  home,  this  champion  of  the  faith  turns  his  eyes  a  daughter.  A  notice  of  the  tablet,  with  the  w  tne  uresoytery.  i no  early  legislation  oi 

lab  order  in  Boeton.  A  Good  Women’s  Meet'ng.  The  foom  his  lips.  We  do  not  speak  of  his  great  abroad,  and  attacks  the  newly-formed  Galilean  Resolutions  offered  by  General  McClellan,  will  NewYork  8tate,  excoirtinthecase  orme±'ro- 

.  arguments  in  courts,  where  judges  are  en-  Church.  In  the  late  Episcopal  Convention  in  be  found  in  another  column.  A  memorial  tab-  testant  Episcopal  and  Reformed  Dutch  Church- 

oa^.n«,  by  the  tor™  ot  h,s'reLa.n«  and  thie  city,  the  Blahop  ot  Edinburgh  spoke  o,  the  letlsaiso  soon  to  be  pinced  by  the  congrega-  «,.bdieaje  the  church  i-pen^f 

Bev.  Dr.  William  8.  Piumer.  the  beauty  of  his  language,  but  of  his  tact  and  work  of  Father  Hyacinthe  as  one  of  great  im-  tion  in  the  church  on  Madison  square.  ®y  the  majority  and  m  several  cases  ac 

abditokials:  Choosing  a  Spiritual  Buier.  Mr.  Evarts  address  ou  special  occasions,  in  which  his  pe-  portance,  and  as  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  tt„„,  •  j  i  *  ransrers  of  c  urch  proper  y  y  ® 

andMr.Choate.  Popular  E.ootious  a  means  of  Poiit-  euUar  CirrevTu  more  brilliant.  At  the  Episcopal  Churoh  in  America.  He  said  it  had  How  closely  the  present  is  joined  to  the  a  majority  took  place,  and  were  successfully 

leal  Education.  ••  Toou  "  In  Defence  of  Orthodoxy.  .  »  j  the  Cmitennial  four  years  ago  he  already  a  thousand  adherents.  The  funny  man  a  letter  which  wo  sent  to  the  defended,  when  called  in  question  by  the  minor- 

■ditoriai  Notes.  Ministers  and  churchee.  oiieuiiig  oi  luo  iiumi  1  .  •  xu  u  i  ..  k  Evening  Post  a  week  or  two  Since,  and  which  ity,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

•.  Dr.  Hodge  on  Liturgies.  Women  as  Missionarie-s.  was  chosen  by  common  consent  to  give  the  says  the  whole  Church  13  composed  of  but  three  copy  from  that  paper  on  our  eighth  page.  But  al  tivit  ^  chaneed  bv  the  legislation  of 
^e  Need  of  the  Church.  letter  from  Ml nnceota.  address,  a.s  the  fittest  man  in  the  country  to  persons-Father  Hyacinthe  and  his  wife,  and  ^  incident  ?f  a  recent  1375  and  JsTG  LeSrdT-  to  which  it  shall  not 

Tifc  Children  at  Home.  strike  the  keynote  of  that  august  National  another  priest  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  This  •  -I  x  ui  -t.  xu  ht  •  i.-  u  -i  t  ,  u.ui  10/0,  acooiuiu„  to  wuiou  it  aimn 

r  Farmer's  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  The  .  La  Maw  u.nJl..,nd  fo«t,ivala  nhm.t, near  the  truth  as  he  irenerallv  trAfn  Visit  to  Plymouth  Mass.,  in  which  WO  paid  our  be  lawful  for  trustees  or  congregations  to  use 
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.  T  ^  V  .  T  K  «  A  xK^M  w  xit  arguments  in  courts,  where  judges  are  en-  Church.  In  the  late  Episcopal  Convention  in  be  found  in  another  column.  A  memorial  tab- 
trlige“  8j^8“lLX’i«iand!^iuLre.  The  late'  chained  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning  and  this  city,  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  spoke  of  the  let  is  also  soon  to  be  placed  by  the  congrega- 
Bev.  Dr.  William  8.  Piumer.  the  beauty  of  his  language,  but  of  his  tact  and  work  of  Father  Hyacinthe  as  one  of  great  im-  tion  in  the  church  on^Mad Ison  square. 

A  BDITOWAL8 :  Choosing  a  Spiritual  Euler.  Mr.  Evarts  address  ou  special  occasions,  in  which  his  pe-  portance.  and  as  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  „  oln«Alv  thA  nrA«Ant  u  ininArl  to  tho  na«t  ot,.,-!!!!! 

andMr.Choate.  Popular  Elections  a  means  of  Pout-  cuUar  .^enius  is  even  more  brilliant.  At  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  He  said  it  had  "ow  closely  the  present  is  joined  to  the  past  a  major 

'“7tV;oIb?™nial  tour  year,  xgo  he  alreajJ  a  tboueaud  aaherente.  Thotuuuyman  mayt.e  seen  m  a  letter  which  wo  sent  to  ho  delomW 

Bditoriai  Notes.  Ministers  and  Churchee.  oiwuiiis  ui  tuo  J  .  xu  xu  u  1  ^  u  _ _ k..x  xu  Evening  Post  a  week  or  two  Since,  and  which  itv,  befo 

X  n,.  Eoar.  o«  Lnursl*.  w.„„  «  was  chosen  by  common  consent  to  sue  the  says  the  whole  Churoh  is  ,»m,»sed  ot  but  three  f  ; 

The  Need  of  the  Church.  Letter  from  Minnesota,  address,  a.s  the  fittest  mail  in  the  country  to  persons-Fatlier  Hyacinthe  and  his  wife,  and  ,  .  nleaq-int  linio  inpidAnt  of  a  ropAnt  7*1 

Tifc  Children  at  Home.  gtriko  the  keynote  of  that  august  National  another  priest  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  This  .  f, !!  ™  ,1  T  1  ^  and  laio,  accoraing  lo  wnicn  «  simu  not 

r  Farmer’s  Department.  Health  Paragraphs.  The  celebration;  and  our  New  England  festivals  is  about  as  near  the  truth  as  he  generally  gets.  ”,1’  ^'Ss.,  in  w  ic  wopait  our  be  lawful  for  trustees  or  congregations  to  use 

Household.  Scientific  and  Dserui.  One  thing  and  ^re  never  complete  without  his  presence.  It  is  But  such  trifling  inaccuracies  must  bo  over-  ^spects  to  an  old  gentleman  whose  life  of  nine^  the  property  or  revenues  cxcqif  according  <0 

Another.  ”  «xix.i_i.  iij*  id  tv-two \cftrs,  joinG(i  to  two  othGr  liv6S,  strotchcs  ths  disciitlins  j'fiJoi  CDidif^ctop^  of  ths  dSTtontiYiCL^ 

x.p,„.orF.u..rS.ool,.  L«»,  .»»  c.w.l  perhaps  OU  these  oocaslons  that  he  shows  more  ooked  m  considering  his  generous  ardor  tor  ,4,^  ot  the  landing  ot  the  Pilgrims  ZZ7S  t  Z 

lort.  »,soa.-».w  r»k,  a.u,l.u.  even  than  u,  his  grMt  arguments,  tor  which  the  evangohoal  taith.  When  Dean  Stanley  and  „„p,y„„mhE„<,k_and  covers  the  whole  7iod  “o ot  the  cor 

Matters  in  Texas.  Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Ai-  of  coursc  he  has  made  elaborate  preparation,  Mr.  Gladstone  visit  Pans,  they  go  to  hear  Father  „„x:Anni  Avi«f  Anno  linh-AH  tn^AthAr  *  ,  *:“;  * 

i.  “w  sIwiX?  ’  ■  “  I*®”  oot  good  tortune  to  hoar  or  his  c  oquence,  resjmet  tor  his  chatooter  and  ..  ““‘one 

- - — - — -  Mr.  Choate  till  last  week,  when  he  pt^lded  at  interest  m  his  work.  But  Toots  thinks  'it  s  ot  ^ 

CHOOBISO  A  SPHUTOAI.  RtJIiEE,  “  "«*■ ,  0>“ds*one  „„  individual,  arc  Zo  ‘^1 

Th^r^nte  SthriMed  slaUrLve  been  ““  “  journey  around  and  Stanley  are  ot  small  account  compared  “““  ™ 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  becD  t^e  world-who  delayed  his  departure  for  a  few  with  Toots.  -  tion,  the 


ration  belong.  The  whole  text  of  the  amend- 
statute  and  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its 


Cover  the  Whole  Period  of  American  History.  Cur. 
rent  BvenU.  Money  and  Business. 

CHOOSING  A  SPIRITUAL  RULER 


tion’s  growth,  like  those  of  an  individual,  are 
“  Bound  each  to  each  in  natural  piety.” 


tion  s  growth,  like  those  of  an  individual,  are  case  which  has  arisen  under  the  new  legisla- 

_  _  “  Bound  each  to  each  in  natural  piety.”  tion,  the  result  will  be  looked  for  with  interest ; 

agitated  for  months  over  the  choice  of  a  Presi-  yesterday  morning  for  The  zeal  for  truth  which  fires  the  breast  of  A  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  our  Church,  learned  perchance,  the  parties,  from  a  closer 

dent.  It  was  a  very  important  question.  It  g^n  Francisco,  on  his  way  to  the  East  by  the  this  defender  of  orthodoxy,  is  worthy  of  ad-  in  the  Scriptures,  and  known  of  all  men  as  examination  of  the  law  a.s  it  now  stands,  shall 
Involved  great  issues.  Our  countrymen  realiz-  ;;\rr.  Choate  has  a  fine  presence,  a  tall,  miration;  but  zeal  is  not  always  according  to  “wise  and  prudent,”  takes  up  elsewhere  a  convinced  of  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to 

od  that  the  choice  of  their  rulers  was  a  great  ^.Q^mjjQ,jfogflp,uj.g„ijjy,batthe  French  would  knowledge,  and  the  best  service  he  can  ron-  defence  of  old  Father  Jacob,  against  some  of  tlisfraiichise  those  of  the  congregation  who  ad- 
privilege.  On  Tuesday  there  was  lan  j  a  in  which  there  seems  der  to  religion  is  to  let  it  alone.  If  one  of  the  strictures  made  by  Dr.  Kittredgo  in  his  the  discipline,  rules,  and  usages  of 

■who  did  not  feel  additional  dignity  and  import-  ..  cmiiA  th  Anv4^an.nH  1  T^urniim^fl  f^lowns  Wftrft  to  t/lko  oflT  his  oan  in  I  Siinri5vv-Gr»hnl  T.A==AnQ  thA  igAAvn  wiviAh  h .A vA  tho  Presbytorian  Church. 


wnoaianotreeiaaaraonaiaignuyanuiuqoii-  gmifo  about  the  eyes  and  Barnum’s  clowns  were  to  take  off  his  cap  in  Sunday-schol  Lessons,  the  same  which  have  tne  iresbyterian  Church. 

citl^nahk.  ThTfreedom  o^cLkeTmpliirin-  ®  IL  commentators.  To  we  have  all  heard  of  the  Railroad  Mission 

tellSence^tho  power  of  iudament  and  all  that  modulated  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  dences  of  Christianity,  would  it  not  bo  a  little  give  a  quaintness  of  style  to  his  plea,  the  writer  Sunday-school  in  Chicago,  and  the  knowledge 

moods  that  he  would  express.  There  was  a  de-  out  of  keepiii^  with  his  character  and  with  affects  a  peculiar  spelling,  which  neither  adds  has  probably  encouraged  similar  good  works  in 
There  ^another  choice  however  that  we  Imious  humor  in  his  opening  remark,  that  “  the  the  place  ?  The  effect  would  be  so  comical  to  nor  detracts  from,  the  force  of  his  argument,  other  cities.  Tho  school  has  looked  to  the  First 
„  J  !!  A,  .  V. ;  J  hearing  that  Mr.  Field  that  it  might  set  those  who  before  were  laugh-  We  can  afford  to  be  addressed  as  Evangeleest,  PresbyterianChurchforinanvofitsteachersand 


We  can  afford  to  be  addressed  as  Evangeleest,  presbyterianChurchforinanyofitsteachersand 


toe  ZiS  of  aToTrS  mler  -  and  n  ing  at  the  clown,  to  laughing  at  religion.  It  and  Dr.  Kittredge  to  be  called  Keetredge,  if  founds,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  has  taken  a 

telm  o^v 'but  fofufl  When  the  in/o  space,  was  a  half  conscious  sense  of  rehe/  would  be  bettor  thereforo  to  keep  to  what  this  peculiar  style  of  writing  should  tempt  moi;e  special  interest  in  its  welfare  these  dozen  years. 


-vAAra  nniv  hnt  fAr  life  'When  the  old  lead-  - — j  x  •  x.  i  x  i.  m  , - — ^xx.„  ..xxvx.xxvx  wxxx,...  xx.vxxv.  special  interest  in  US  woiiarc tncse  Qozen  years. 

Ii  o^  Israel  said  “  Choose  ve  this  dav  whom  ‘‘“®®  ^®  are  strictly  sawdust  performances.  True,  a  persons  to  read  what  is  otherwise  a  very  sensi-  it  thus  fell  out  that  the  mission  brethren  and 

ye  will  sTiwe ’Remade  a  sLrp  issue  Ltween  have  for  the  next  year !  ”-a  touch  of  pleasantry  fool  has  a  soul  to  be  saved,  though  it  may  be  ble  and  excellent  communication.  people  are  much  attached  to  him,  and  recently, 

Jeh^vih  thatnooneenjoyedmorethanthesubjectofit.  a  very  small  soul  But  he  need  not  lift  up  his  ^gtronomer  Sw^'^f  Rochester  writes  that  when  made  aware  of  his  consent  to  go  to  Cleve- 

Jehovah  and  the  false  gods  oi  tne  idolatrous  this  he  turned  to  a  more  serious  strain,  voice  in  the  streets.  He  had  better,  like  “  little  Astronomer  awift  of  Rochester  writes  that  natiinllv  set  about  dAviqimr 


triteraround  them  The  Question  does  not  to  a  more  serious  strain,  voice  in  tne  streets,  ne  nau  neuer,  iiKe  iittie  naturally  set  about  devising 

1  xT"rA  *  and  paid  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  energy,  tho  Jack  Horner,  sit  in  a  corner,”  instead  of  skip-  tho  com  t  discoyeicd  by  him  r.leasant  memorial  that 


present  itself  to  our  eyes  in  such  striking  visl- 
ble  symbol?  of  worship  as  confronted  the  Israel- 
ites.  Theohoice  does  not  appeal  so  vividly  to  the  ’ 


luiu  triDiite  to  tne  energy,  tne  xxuxucx,  xx.™  .a  »axi,-  -  g^,^^  sxiiUihle  and  pleasant  memorial  that 

remove  mountains  or  conquer  ping  to  the  front,  and  dancing  before  the  ark.  itt  Lw  i^the  vS^^^  bo  carried  to  his  new  home.  Happily, 

seas,  of  the  gentleman  who  sat  by  liis  side.  So  with  this  newspaper  clown.  He  is  a  pro-  ^^st  to  north,  and  is  just  now  in  the  vicinity  of  lAsann  ”  AAnvAvinvr  a  cinAnA  iUa 


X  1  1  -Jt  X  XU  seas,  OI  me  gentleman  wno  sat  oy  Ills  smo.  uw  mwi  xxixo  xxoivoiKanxci  uxunrix.  xxo  xo  piu-  ..  .  „  .  - - V  , - .  an  “  obipAt  laq^nn  ”  AAnVAvinvr  nt  »  crbxnnA  tbp 

ItM.TkeoholoedoesliotapipxalMvlvidlytothe  jir.  Evarts  tvas  present  on  tho  same  occasion,  tesslonal  fool.  That  Is  his  business.  It  mny  the  constclintion  of  the  Swan,  probably  about  history  SthTrL’anTmonre^ol  the  nS^ 
jensuous  Imaging  c  villtod  ages  ns  Wnsliington  (or  the  pur-  be  a  very  small  bnsine.,s,  bat  he  has  no  other,  f  “'I?."!””."®  was  Hied  anon  the  urS  tTnc  TOe  S 


In  those  earlier  days  when  the  race  was  young.  j 

But  the  element  of  choice  remains,  and  the 
necessity  for  choosing  is  as  urgent  os  ever,  i^igogontry 

The  moral  greatness  of  man  is  concentrated  in  ,  oavinrT 
xu:_ _ «  _ i?i.xr.x;ww.  ic  o*  XV. A  'Kmx  sajing, 


pose,  and  returned  the  next  morning.  He  Every  morning  he  puts  on  his  suit  of  motley. 


ward  tho  Lizard,  in  which  constellation  it  will  fixed  upon  as  the  proper  thing.  The  paint- 

for  some  time  remain.  This  comet  is  notable.  gRCS  the  passenger-car  of  the  Michigan 


ulway  in 
1857 ;  the 
the  great 


this  power  of  choic^.  Election  is  at  the  hot-  emphasis  which  you  put  on  tlio  ’word  other  way  to  earn  a  living.  He  who  has  made  ly  seen  a  short  but  broad  projection  at  the  side  Jh® 

tom  of  religion.  Every  intelligent  ^s  j  ^  everything  after  its  kind,  no  doubt  has  some  in-  opposite  the  Sun,  which  was  no  doubt  a  tail,  ’  .  ukenoss  of  iWer  Kent  tho 

pressed  to  choose  whether  he  will  bo  ruled  by  I  have  always  obsen-ed  that  when  it  scrutable  purpose  for  such  a  creature,  but  cer-  seen  greatly  foreshortened.  Tho  same  appear-  1  j  _  £^u  xu  x  j  iitootAthpr 

divine  principles  of  rectitude  or  by  selfish  and  ^  diffuseness,  tainly  it  is  not  to  defend  religion.  So  long  as  ho  ance  was  noticed  on  tho  2l3t  of  October,  but  ? snnS^^v 

aensualdesires;  whether  he  will  be  governed  ygugiyg  the  brevity  to  me  and  take  the  diffuse-  keepsto  his  small  stock  ofjokes,  whether  people  wasthen  far  less  conspicuous.  Nothing  is  as  ,w"ggaue 

by  the  laws  and  loves  of  the  Spirit  or  the  pas-  ^ess  to  yourself.”  This  set  them  all  in  a-merry  laugh  with  him  or  laugh  at  him,  he  only  dis-  yet  known  regarding  its  identity  with  any  P  ^turesque,  landscape  for  Dr.  Mitchell  to  gaze 

•ions  and  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  whether  ho  will  ^Q^d,  and  so  he  went  on,  touching  with  a  light  graces  himself;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  he  other  comet.  Its  distance  from  the  Sun  is  cer-  1  ’  - 


yield  himself  up  to  the  sweet  and  command¬ 
ing  service  of  truth  and  goodness,  or  .sink  in 
subjection  to  the  absorbing  greed  and  consum- 


mood,  and  so  he  went  on,  touching  with  a  light  graces  himself ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  he  other  comet.  Its  distance  from  the  Sun  is  cer- 
and  airy  grace  the  topics  of  the  hour.  disgraces  religion.  No  one  is  spiritually  edl-  tainly  very  great,  but  its  distance  from  the 

Mingled  with  this  flow  of  wit  and  humor  were  fiod  by  a  defence  of  orthodoxy  sandwiched  be-  Earth  can  only  be  ascertained  when  the  elc- 


The  reader  will  find  elsewhere  an  instructive 
sketch  of  a  descent  into  a  coal-mine  by  our  for- 


•ubjection  to  the  absorbing  greed  and  consum-  p^gg^geg  ^jiich  toucheil  a  deeper  feeling,  as  tween  descriptions  of  a  woman’s  back  hair  ments  of  its  orbit  have  been  computed,  and  to  mer  correspondent  in  Japan,  Prof.  E.  W.  Clark, 

ing  ambitions  and  depraving  vices  of  the  world;  inctured  the  scene,  one  August  after-  and  other  details  of  her  costume  and  person  do  this,  three  well-determined  positions  must  Itiswell.aswedrawuparoundourThanksgiv- 

whether  the  Lord  shall  be  his  life-ruler,  or  he  uoc^  as  he  was  riding  over  the  hills  around  his  which  arc  grossly  indelicate.  This  coarseness  is  bo  secured.”  _  ing  fire,  to  know  from  whence  the  genial  heat 

will  bejhe  sl^ave^ of  his  wn  blind  mpu^^  home  in  Windsor,  Vermont,  and  suddenly  the  not  an  ocoasiomal  slip  of  the  pen,  but  a  constant  One  of  tho  incidents  of  tho  revolutionary  cen-  derived— at  what  expense  of  toil  and  com- 


A.U  A.  1*  t  *4.  ^  AAV/AAIV  All  ?V  AAAVA.3VA,  T  VAAAAV.fAAV,  AA  S  J  - -  -  - - IT  - i - J - - -  KJX  VllU  iUUiUClitO  tUU  1 

the  demons  that  he  in  wait  to  capture  and  de-  be^an  to  ring— the  unuouncement  that  aim  ;  for  it  is  thi.s  alone  which  gives  piquancy  tennial  period  through  which 

T4-  la  on  o1oori/\n  Txrfk  /’sarkTi/'kr  OCr*arYA  rkV  ......  xx..  .....  ^ 


•troy  It  is  an  election  we  cannot  e.scape  by  t^e  cable  was  laid 
•hutting  the  eyes  to  its  alternatives  and  refus-  ^  .  i,„,„ecihlA 


we  are  now  pass 


IS  derived— at  what  expense  of  toil  and  com¬ 
fort  the  shining  knobs  have  to  be  blasted  and 


BuuttiuK  vxxo  ojeo  x«  A  pxxxcx.xv.ro  Atxvx  xoxtxo-  ijnpossiblo  to  mcntiou  the  name  of  Mr.  not  go  well  with  religion.  The  leer  of  a  bul 

ing  to  deposit  a  visible  ballot ;  for  neglecting  to  gyj^j.(.g  without  recognizing  the  great  services  foon  is  not  made  clean  and  sweet  by  his  casting  try.  Wo  have  a  Western  Theological  Seminary  Erof.  Clark’s  new  book,  “  From  Hong  Kong  to 
ohwse  the  divine  rule  is  choosing  its  opposite,  ^jjich  ho  has  rendered  to  his  country  in  his  up  his  eyes  to  heaven.  It  would  not  therefore  as  far  east  as  Pittsburgh,  and  a  Northwestern  *^®  Himalayas”  (American  Tract  Society),  is 
The  moral  signifleanoe  oZhte  is  concentrateii  j^.  ^  Secretary  of  State.  Now  that  we  be  an  irreparable  loss  if  the  funny  man  should  one  at  Chicairo  not  to  mention  other  similar  having  an  excellent  sale.  Once  taken  in  hand 


to  this  vulgar  stuff.  Now  this  kind  of  wit  does  fog  might  well  bo  the  readjustment  of  some  of  brought  from  the  deep  places  of  the  earth, 
not  go  well  with  religion.  The  leer  of  a  buf-  our  names  and  titles  to  the  growth  of  the  ooun-  ^®  that  we  are  glad  to  understand  that 


in  this  choice  of  a  ruler.  Thousands  of  people,  ^  ^avo  a  new  Administration,  what  could  drop  religion  altogether,  and  concentrate  his  anomalies,  whereas  our  most  western  institu-  it  is  not  easily  laid  down  (as  we  can  testify)  until 
In  these  absorbing  and  excitmg  days,  in  ^hicn  better  than  to  retain,  if  possible,  this  distiii-  powerful  mind  on  the  back  hair  and  other  like  tion  of  this  description  is  in  San  Francisco  and  i-ho  last  page  is  reached. 

gulshed  man  in  a  position  which  ho  so  much  favorite  topics.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  one  a  northwestern  one-a  fruitful  little  braiic’h-is  rru„  T?AAAr,i  ..a  ouxa^x 


der  the  imagination,  until  the  august  form  of  .g  ^bo  assumes  the  role  of  vulgar  caricature,  and  springing  up  among  the  Nez  Percos  of  Ore-on  «  ■***"  """"*-  T* 

-orifice  to  himself.  His  salary  is  $8,000,  which,  makes  it  a  study  to  beslimo  whatever  ho  touch-  gull  Slmr  TTn^ontonr^^^^^^^^^ 


little  branch  is  i^be  Record  for  November  contains  “A  Short 


“-o-- “—“p  >  X  J  1-  saenneo  to  mmsell.  nis  salary  is  $8,000,  wliicn,  maicesna  suiuy  10  oosiimo  wnatever  no  loucn-  another  is  in  contomulatlon  near  Pueet  txt  tx  c  x  j.  j  .  .-i  x  .t 

be  the  terrible  force  of  the  issue  ppsented  by  just  pays  his  rent  lu  es,  that  he  thereby  becomes  mcapabic  of  ser-  Zurto  wLwu7n  TS“y  tZo  b  wo  EHh^Hoh- 

the  lews  of  miud  aud  the  oouditious  of  life,  ton.  while  his  profession  would  yield  rice  In  tho  cause  of  truth  or  decency.  He  „e  aware  mLh  Wstory  Cnd  up  to  nlmZ  “  “>  ■“  genera  .  but  to 

But  uo  duluess  of  sight  or  msensibiUty  of  oou-  thousnud.  But  for  tho  conn-  cannot  come  near  anything  pure  or  sacred  ei.  Z  this  mShrnZ  to  garaZd  Moto  “  S  ‘e*  'ot  “>«  ministry  who  are  aided  by 

wlenoe  on  their  part  can  change  tho  Inevita-  ^  ,atis(aetorv.  Wc  cept  to  dellle  It.  The  fair  form  ot  Kcliglon  Sto  foiwtten  nZ  “nZ  S  toned  m.r  ™ghty  inculca. 

ble  altematlres  of  moral  being  T“e  essen™  ^  embraces.  Lhnpstho  time  may  come  wton  the?o  will  to  1°““ J  “  Z 

of  momlity  1.  the  deliberato  choice  of  the  right  But  not  only  for  religion's  sake,  but  In  the  „  reuammt°oirir  thoScTl  “  “7  Evauokust  on  the 

.preference  to  any  other  Hue  ot  conduct  Be-  j  Interest  of  high  art  (as  high  os  the  small  toy  tadeZ TroarrZgliZot  0“  uo- 

iae°oyZZttouZauV^rtormta?ou^  dm  '»  ‘''®  »“■  “>  ““■>  meuclature.  more  toZcordauce  with  the  real  say'tha’;  we  do  no'Te  tow  ^  ZnZ 

•Ide  over  our  fortunes  a  trodden  with  safety.  It  is  a  good,  wholesome,  which  he  is  familiar.  If  one  has  but  the  part  ereatness  of  our  coiintrv  and  the  relation  of  o  say  lat  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 

tiny.  It  is  conscious  naturalization  in  the  ^^^g^^^ative  rule,- and  a  safe  one  to  follow  of  a  fool  to  play  in  the  comedy  of  life,  ho  fhotveml  p^^^^^^  candidly  read  and  pondered  by  those  address- 

Kingdom  of  Truth  and  Love.  The  dignity  and  woul.l  ol.av  it,  waII  .and  to  thi.s  end  ho  m..qt  ^  ^  o_^r.  ed  without  convincing  them  that  it  is  wrong 


irin^dAm  nt  Truth  And  Tove  Tho  diffnitv  and  rule,'  and  a  safe  one  to  follow,  of  a  fool  to  play  in  the  comedy  of  life,  ho  the  several  parts  to  each  other. 

Kingdom  of  Trath  and  Love  The  dignity  and  whether  it  be  in  business  or  in  politics.  And  would  play  it  well,  and  to  this  end  ho  must  - - 


grandeur  of  the  religious  life  are  m  the  fact  better  opportunity  for  the  ap-  not  depart  from  the  lesson  he  has  learned.  We  have  taken  pleasure  in  calling  attention  xvxxx.c  xx*  tuo  iccciptui  luuus  giv- 

thatit  starts  from  the  elective  determination  jbis  rule  than  now,  when  there  There  is  one  subject  of  which  tho  funnyman  to  tho  beautiful  specimens  of  typography  ®“  ^  J^*^®  Clmrch  will  heartily 

of  a  free  being  to  have  Christ  for  his  Ruler,  to  may  be  a  possibility  of  retaining  at  the  head  of  is  a  master.  It  is  Talmage’s  logs.  For  years  shown  in  some  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  thankDr.  Poor  for  this  excellent  discourse.  Its 

obey  a  spiritual  law,  to  give  himself  and  all  that  t^e  Cabinet  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for  ho  lias  been,  as  one  may  say,  in  daily  contact  Harpers  and  the  Scribners.  But  this  excel-  tenor  marks  progress  in  the  right  direction. 


We  have  taken  pleasure  in  calling  attention  '^®®  tobacco  while  in  the  receipt  of  funds  giv- 

*■  ^  _ muxw  r^i _ u  _ in  ^ _ 


he  possesses  up  to  a  divine  authority.  People  the  honor  of  the  country, 
do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  greatness  and  so- 
lemnity  of^his  spiritual  election. 


with  those  legs,  whether  it  be  that  they  have  lenco  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  Other  mission  on  the  lower  Bowery  (No. 

been  applied  to  him,  or  that  ho  has  applied  houses  have  made  a  similar  progress,  showing  will  bo  opened  with  appropriate  services  on 
himself  to  them  as  an  anatomical  study,  we  l^ow  greatly  the  standard  of  mechanical  execu-  gabbath  next,  at  2 :30  o’clock  P.  M.  and  at  7 :30 
know  not ;  but  certainly  he  has  watched  their  tion  in  the  making  of  books  has  been  raised  in  o.^fock  in  the  evening.  Thus  inaugurated,  it  is 


side  down  by  the  excitement  incident  to  the 
choice  of  a  President  and  Members  of  Con- 


Waf  monthq  thA  AOlintrv  has  been  turned  UD-  POPULAR  ELECTIONS  A  ME.WS  OF  POLITICAL  .IVX  ixixuixi  a;,  «ix  a,iiai,wixi.toaix  OXXXXXJI,  YTO  °  .  ,  V,  ,  X  .  • 

For  montns  tne  country  nas  peen  curiiea  up  education.  know  not ;  but  certainly  he  has  watched  their  tion  in  the  making  of  books  has  been  raised  in 


The  election  is  over,  and  the  country  will  described  their  sweep  this  country  within  a  few  years  Just  at  this  intended  to  continue  these  evangelistic  efforts 

TTX*1  _ Dx. ! x-v  1  ^  i  4.  ^  u ..  TTirkmonf-.  nnmAG  fn  h«nri  ji.  ciAriAa  rtf  T^rm-^rtra  .  ..  . 


^ss  ?et  the  fo  now  Lve  i^s  for  through  the  air.  until  ho  may  fairly  claim  to  be  moment  comes  to  hand  a  series  of  Primers  every  evening  throughout  th^  year, 

?Srs  and  the  latto/b^^^  tration  which  tho  nation  itself  has  Tosen.  on  that  subject  the  highest  living  authority.  from  the  press  of  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  fo„  ^  ^  thronged  one,  and  it  is  hoped  that 

En  Ch  S  them  airso  hemmed  ?n  by  These  Presidential  contests,  which  come  roun,  ^e  advise  Toots,  therefore,  not  to  be  turned  C!o..  which,  while  charming  in  their  contents,  ^his  well-planned  effort  to  bring  the  Gospel  to 

SSuti^a^estrictLs^^^^^^^  once  in  four  years,  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  aside  by  anything  else,  to  leave  religion  to  take  are  also  so  exquisite  in  priift  and  in  il  ustra-  ..the  masses.”  both  in  word  and  deed  (the 

little  at  the  most  for  the  people  who  elect  them,  they  were  demonalizing  in  their  effects.  No  b  e've  as  well  as^fn^tmedv?  to"th^^  ^How  a  cheap  and  neat  restaurant 

How  small  is  the  part  which  legislation  plays  doubt  there  are  many  evils  connected  with  limbs  which  he  has  touched,  or  the  children  in  the.se  davs  that  have  >^®®®i'’®  *^®  favor  which  it 

In  producing  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  them.  But  there  is  also  gri^t  good  They  are  fo*'c^tog^olhem  wUh  SpeLT^^  th^pLhs  of  knowledge  made  so  smooth  and  management  is  in  good  hands, 

^ple!  It  cannot  create  harvests  nor  enact  he  most  effi^^^^^^  PhSS'  Talmage  may  try  to  shakr^fm  off“  pleasant  to  their  little  feet!  The  President  has  named  the  twenty-fifth  of 

health  and  virtue.  The  coal  and  silver  and  pe-  tion  of  the  mass  of  the  jieople.  Our  Philadel-  ^  gea-bather  would  an  octopus  that  had  *  .  x“  “xx""  x  ,  xu  ,  ^he  current  month  of  November  for  our  Natioii- 

iFoleum  were  not  put  in  the  earth  by  statute,  phia  correspondent  writes  on  the  eve  of  the  ^Lght  him  bTtheTgs  Thereby  one  who  as  A  correspondent  wri  es  to  ask  if  th  e  address  ^1  Thanksgiving.  Wo  trust  the  Governors  will 

The  industry,  thrift  intelligence,  and  morality  ®f^«®P  =  ,,foeg  to  bo  a  defenefer  of  orthodoxy  mav.  in  all  fall  into  line,  or  otherwise  allow  silence  to 


people  I  It  cannot  create  narvests,  nor  enact  .xxx,  xxx^..  .xx^.x^x..  x^x  xxxkx  iB^xxxxjaxjuuoa-  Talmage  may  try  to  shake  him  off  pleasant  to  their  little  feet  I 

health  and  virtue.  The  coal  and  silver  and  pe-  tion  of  the  mass  of  the  jieople.  Our  Philadel-  ^nougn  laimago  may  try  to  snaKe  mm  on  v  - 

Iroleum  were  not  put  in  the  earth  by  statute,  pbia  corresiiondent  writes  on  the  eve  of  the  a  sea-bather  would  an  octopus  that  had  a  correspondent  writes  to 


troleum  were  not  put  in  the  earth  by  statute,  phia  cor 
The  industry,  thrift,  intelligence,  and  morality  election : 

of  the  people,  and  the  great  boons  of  Provi-  ‘‘Philadelphia,  like  the  rest  of  the  land,  is  way  belt‘'ruX'rtrhimre"ir'mo^^  delivered  before  tho  Literary  Societies  of  gi;.;7onsent  tolte  uniTeTsriobse^^^^^^ 

denoe,  have  made  us  prosperous  and  contented,  agitated,  e^  on  to  kitchen  and  bedchanioer,  by  /  ..  .  x  •  xv-  a-’  ^-x  •  xu  Elmira  College  at  the  last  Commencement,  has  go  mo  dav 

A  single  drought,  a  visitation  of  the  cholera,  the  political  forces  everywhere  at  play.  Torch-  honor  of  religion  sustain  the  dignft^^  been  published?  Upon  inquiry  we  learn  that  - 

an  invasion  of  locusts  and  the  army  worm,  a  light  processions,  numbering  tens  of  thousands,  rurmsh  an  example  or  tliat  refine-  address  was  entirely  extempore,  revision  of  the  bible. 

wave  of  distrust  that  should  undermine  public  file  through  the  streets.  Vast  outdoor  and  in-  ^®®  ^  w  ic  i  is  le  o  jec  o  is  e  tho  author  says,  “  has  not  been  printed  ex-  The  American  Bible  Revision  Committee  have 

confidence  and  credit,  might  do  more  to  check  door  meetings  listen  to  the  orators  of  the  hour,  ®  promo  oept  in  the  mutilated  reports  which  local  jour-  completed  the  revision  of  the  English  version 

our  prosperity  than  President  and  Congress  to-  and  as  usual  there  is  a  goodly  amount  of  mel-  ,uji,_thuowixg  an  ancient  institution  accustomed  to  employ  in  torturing  oftheNewTestament.andtransmittedthere- 

gether  could  do  in  four  years  to  restore  it.  ancholy  moralizing  over  the  disastrous  results  '  .  _  ‘  '  speakers  and  entertaining  readers.”  suit  of  their  labors  to  England.  The  British 

Of  those  who  voted  last  Tuesday  but  few  will  of  these  great  quadrennial  commotions.  With  A  correspondent,  writing  of  the  “  mud-throw-  — -  .  Committee  meet  this  month  for  final  action 

be  directly  affected  by  the  result,  but  the  elec-  this  lugubrious  moaning  we  find  it  hard  to  sym-  iiig”  in  the  recent  Presidential  election,  re-  There  was  a  crowded  i^eeting  on  Sunday  and  the  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 

tion  which  religion  calls  on  every  one  to  make  pathize.  Unquestionably  there  are  attendant  minds  us  that,  after  all,  this  is  not  a  modern  evening  in  Shiloh  church  in  West  26th  street,  are  expected  to  issue  the  revised  New 

ooncems  his  whole  life  in  this  world  and  his  evils  of  various  sorts.  Passions  are  aroused,  invention,  but  one  of  very  ancient  date.  He  to  bid  God  -  sfieed  to  Mrs.  Barbo^i,  tho  February.  The  Old  Testament 

salvation  in  the  next.  It  involves  health,  per-  ill  feeling  is  generated ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  says ;  “  This  expression,  ‘  mud  -  throwing,’  daughter  of  the  venerable  pastor.  Dr.  Garnet.  published  two  or  three  years  after 

•onal  dignity  and  purity,  the  respect  of  men,  the  worst  bane  of  a  republic  is  political  apathy,  though  hardly  of  drawing-room  elegance,  is  Rev.  James  B.  Robeson  of  Princeton,  Hon.  The  American  revisers  have  given  their  time 

the  gratitude  and  love  of  the  poor,  the  un-  which  allows  a  few  to  do  the  voting,  and  a  hand-  eminently  classical.  No  accusation  does  De-  William  E.  Dodge,  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson  and  ^nd  labor  for  eight  years  without  compensation, 

•peakable  peace  of  a  good  conscience.  It  ful  to  do  the  governing,  unscrutinized,  and  mosthenes  in  his  celebrated  oration,  ‘For  the  others  were  present.  Mr.  Dodge  comforted  Dr.  The  necessary  expenses  have  been  provided  for 

means  industry,  thrift,  order,  virtue,  honor—  hence  never  called  to  account.  In  our  republic  Crown,’ more  frequently  hurl  at  iEcshines  than  Garnet,  who  is  thus  about  to  part  with  his  only  y^fontary  subscriptions. 

•11  the  elements  that  make  a  people  prosper-  the  recurrence  of  the  occasions  which  sot  be-  that  of  ‘  prooelakismou,'  translated  in  Schriv-  daughter,  by  saying  that  the  telegraph  would  Any  friend  of  the  great  undertaking  who  will 

ous  and  a  nation  great.  What,  after  all.  is  fore  the  two  parties  so  vast  a  prize  as  that  of  elli  ‘.-^pergere  luto,’  literally  sprinkling  with  ®o®°  ®®®^^®  to  receive  and  reply  to  her  contribute  towards  the  expenses  ten  dollars  or 
political  economy  but  the  slow  spelling  out,  the  National  Government,  is  a  pretty  effectual  mud— in  English  precisely  ‘mud-throwing.’  messages  the  same  day.  Ho  predicted  a  great  more  before  February  next  will  receive  a  me- 
letter  by  letter,  of  the  laws  of  prosperity  and  safeguard  against  such  apathy.  But  if  the  word  be  ‘  classical,’ even  the  usage  and  near  future  for  Africa.  Mrs.  Barbosa  ex-  first  University  edition  of 

well-being  and  progress  which  the  Creator  “  Besides  political  vigilance  and  activity,  an-  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  practice  of  his  great  pects  to  sail  on  Fnday  (to-morrow)  in  the  first  the  revised  New  Testament,  handsomely  bound 

eiUMJted  in  the  beginning  ?  The  highest  hu-  other  essential  of  our  national  life  is  poUtical  in-  rival,  cannot  redeem  the  act  itself  from  the  ut-  ®kip  of  the  new  line  iience  to  Liberia.  inscribed.  The  money  must  be  sent  to  the 

man  statesmanship  is  the  reenactment  of  the  telligonce.  Give  the  mass  of  voters  an  intelli-  terniost  vulgarity.  gArvices  aonronriate  thn  hAtylnninx?  of  a  President  (Rev.  Dr.  Schaff),  or  Treasurer  (Mr. 

a»i/.,.xxAa  fhA  niittini?  of  the  nation  under  cent  insiffht  into  the  great  questions  that  boar  services  appropriate  to  tne  Deglnning  or  a  rix„,arx..\  s,.  xt _ 


caught  him  by  the  legs.  Thereby  one  who  as-  •  -o  4uu  4.4.  nr  1  ai  4.4  ni  inanKsgiviiig.  Wo  trust  the  Governors  will 

]>ires  to  bo  a  defender  of  orthodoxy  may,  in  Eev.  Lyman  Abbott  upon  Modern  Skepti-  ^11  fall  into  line,  or  otherwise  allow  silence  to 
some  way  best  known  to  himself,  protect  the  Sf™// S  ®®“®®“‘  to  its  universal  observance  on  the 

honor  of  religion  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  published?  Upon  inquiry  we  learn  that  - 

pulpit,  and  furmsh  an  example  of  that  refine-  ^bo  address  was  entirely  extempore,  revision  of  the  bible. 

^  mojeco  18  e  jbo  author  says,  “  has  not  been  printed  ex-  The  American  Bible  Revision  Committee  have 


revision  of  the  BIBLE. 


and  tho  author  says,  has  not  been  pnntea  ex-  The  American  Bible  Revision  Committee  have 
oept  in  tho  mutilated  reports  which  local  jour-  completed  the  revision  of  the  English  version 
nals  are  accustomed  to  employ  in  torturing  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  transmitted  the  re- 


speakers  and  entertaining  readers.” 


suit  of  their  labors  to  England.  The  British 


nil  1  1  x-  ci  1  Committee  meet  this  month  for  final  action. 

There  was  a  crowded  meeting  on  Sunday  ,  xv.  tt  •  -x  ,  VT. 

Sr,  « 1  i I r, V,  u  ’r.  -sv.,  X  dpfi,  ^hc  Univcrsity  Prosscs  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 


well -being  and  progress  which  the  Creator  “  Besides  political  vigilance  and  activity,  an-  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  practice  of  his  great  pecis  to  sail  on  r  nuay  iio-moriowj  in  me  nrst  the  revised  New  Testament,  handsomely  bound 
enacted  in  the  beginning  ?  The  highest  hu-  other  essential  of  our  national  life  is  poUtical  in-  rival,  cannot  redeem  the  act  itself  from  the  ut-  ®kip  of  the  new  line  iience  to  Liberia.  inscribed.  The  money  must  be  sent  to  the 

man  statesmanship  is  the  reenactment  of  the  telligonce.  Give  the  mass  of  voters  an  intelli-  terniost  vulgarity.  gArvices  aonronriate  t/x  thn  hAtylnnini?  of  a  President  (Eev.  Dr.  Schaff),  or  Treasurer  (Mr. 

divine  decrees,  the  putting  of  the  nation  under  gent  insight  into  the  great  questions  that  boar  —  bfomfou  foi-  reifiriont  wo^hln  fn  S^on  Andrew  L.  Taylor),  in  the  “  Bible  House,  New 

the  rule  of  the  King  of  kings.  The  Amer-  upon  the  weal  of  the  nation  and  in  the  long  Dr.  William  H.  Thomson  of  the  University  » which  S  be  hi  Tome  me^ure  wor  York.”  Philip  Schaff. 

I<wn  idea  is  that  officers  are  the  servants  of  run  the  weight  of  suffrage  will  be  on  the  side  of  Medical  College,  will  begin  his  lectures  to  the  9“^®®*-  ^nicn  snail  be  in  some  measure  wor  no.  43  Biwe  House,  not.  ist,  isio. 

the  people,  not  their  rulers ;  and  they  serve  the  right  and  the  wise.  In  all  our  political  sys-  Bible  Class  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso-  tky  of  the  cause  it  ropre-sonts,  were  held  in  - 

FhA  noiintrv  best  when  they  recognize  and  obey  tern  we  have  no  other  such  educators  as  these  tion  on  Sunday  afternoon  next,  Nov.  7th.  Stu-  ,  (70  Columbia  street),  at  three  coebbction.— Our  Chicago  correspondent  writes:  “In 

4ii«  Averlastine  laws  of  public  well-being,  and  Presidential  elections.  Siieeches  like  those  of  dents  in  the  law,  medical  and  scientific,  and  ®  ®“  ‘^^ter^ioon,  Nov.  3d.  The  two  of  my  vacaUon  letters,  the  types  make  me  speak  of 

iwwviina  thA  aeents  of  Him  who  enacted  them.  Mr.  Evarts  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Mr.  Bayard  literary  schools  of  the  city,  are  particularly  in-  under  the  auspices  of  tho  New  York  mean  temperatures  in  degrees  and  minutea.  I  wrote 

The  science  of  statesmanship  loads  up  to  the  on  the  other,  delivered  before  vast  audiences,  vited;  and  the  hall  is  so  large  that  there  is  al-  Mission.  -  degrees  and  himdredths  of  a  degree.  Thus,  the  mean 

Divine  Ruler.  A  Republic  rests  at  last  on  the  not  listless  and  dozing,  but  with  every  faulty  ways  room  for  the  general  public.  The  liour.  The  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  in 

Integrity  and  virtue  of  a  people  who  choose  wrought  into  excited  action,  and  borne  by  the  as  heretofore,  is  five  o’clock.  The  readers  of  tho  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  Central  has  in-  tunj^edths  of  a  degree;  and  for  December,  not56  de- 

Ood  for  their  Ruler,  and  strive  to  obey  His  press  to  countless  readers,  make  these  elections  The  Evangelist  are  too  well  aware  of  the  great  creased  in  ten  years  from  7,674  to  15,601— more  greea,  which  would  be  about  right  for  New  Orleans,  but 

laws  In  private  life  as  well  as  in  public  affairs,  gigantic  educational  institutions.  They  do  interest  of  these  lectures,  to  require  more  than  than  doubled.  The  churches  have  increased  66  hundredths  of  one  degree,  or  a  litUe  more  than  a’half 

40  oil  that  makes  the  election  of  President  more  to  inform  the  people  as  to  the  principles  this  simple  announcement  of  their  resumption,  from  twenty  to  thirty-three.  of  one  degree  above  zero.” 


aiw  €l)ttrcl>e»4 

NEW  ENOIxAND. 

Antrim. — Rev.  W.  H.  Sybraodt  was  moderator 
of  Presbytery,  which  met  at  Antrim,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Rev.  Brown  H.  Emerson  was  disinissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  A  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  earnestly  recommending  the 
church  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  now  in  financial  em- 
barrassnicnr,  to  the  consideration  of  the  churches 
within  the  bounds  of  New  York  Synod  for  pecuni¬ 
ary  assistance.  Devotional  meetings  were  held 
every  day  thoughout  the  week,  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Presbytery  taking  part.  Rev.  W.  R.  Coeh- 
rane  is  pastor,  and  has  written  a  comprehensive 
history  of  the  town  and  parish,  which  is  already 
printed. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

St.  Cloud. — A  marble  tablet  whloh  has  been 
erected  in  memory  of  Dr.  William  Adams  in  this 
church  on  Orange  Mountain  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  Crosby  Brown,  was  unvaiied  Sunday  before 
last,  at  the  close  of  a  most  interesting  memorial 
service,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  congregatioa 
which  filled  the  church.  The  tablet  Is  placed  on 
the  side-wall  close  to  the  seat  habitually  occupied 
by  Dr.  Adanis  during  the  Summer.  It  Is  of  black 
Belgian  m.’irble,  and  bears  this  inscription :  “In 
memory  of  William  Adams,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  August 
31st,  1830.  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.”  After 
the  unvailing  of  tho  tablet,  Gen.  George  B.  Mc- 
I  Clellan,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  in  a  few 
touching  words  presented  the  following  minute 
which  had  been  previously  adopted  by  the  Session : 

Presbyterian  Church  ot  St.  Cloud,  Sept.  29, 1180, 

In  view  of  the  intimate  relations,  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Adams  with  this  church,  the  Session  deem  it  fitting  to 
enter  the  following  minute  upon  their  records: 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this  church  our  lately  de¬ 
parted  friend,  the  Bev.  William  Adams,  unceasingly 
bore  an  active  part  as  our  adviser  and  co-worker. 

In  the  first  meeting  held  to  Initiate  our  organization, 
in  the  dedication  of  our  building,  in  the  selection  and 
installation  of  our  pastor,  we  had  the  benefit  of  his  ripe 
experience,  his  wisdom  and  personal  influence. 

From  our  pulpit  he  often  fed  the  flock  with  the  pure 
Word  of  God,  and  during  the  Summer  months  he  habit¬ 
ually  poured  forth  at  tho  communion  table  his  faithful 
yet  most  simple  and  touching  eloquence,  adding  new 
significance  even  to  that  most  sacred  office. 

His  personal  relations  with  this  little  flock  were  so 
peculiarly  close  and  affectionate,  that  it  seems  proper 
to  record,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  follow  us, 
our  appreciation  of  the  transcendent  virtues  of  such  a 
brilliant  light  of  tho  Church,  and  our  keen  sense  of  the 
love  we  have  sustained  in  common  with  the  whole 
Church. 

Our  God  preeminently  endowed  this  His  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  with  tne  highest  and  noblest  qualities  cf  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Gospel.  Gifted  with  Intellectual  capacity  of 
the  highest  order,  he  superadded  conscientious  study 
aud  finished  cultivation,  so  that  he  stood  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  as  a  classical  scholar,  as  a  theologian,  as  a 
Bililical  student,  as  a  master  of  polite  literature  and  in 
general  information.  An  unusually  rapid,  accurate, 
and  retentive  memory,  enabled  him  to  make  the  best 
use  of  ills  extensive  knowledge. 

With  a  most  dignified  and  graceful  bearing,  a  counte¬ 
nance  full  of  intellect,  yet  most  kindly  and  attractive,  a 
musical  and  powerful  voice,  capable  of  expressing  all 
degrees  of  emotion,  perfect  command  of  the  most  pol¬ 
ished  and  simplest  diction,  an  unerring  instinct  as  to 
the  proper  time  to  say  the  right  thing,  the  warmed 
sympathy  and  tenderest  feelings— these  qualities  would 
have  made  him  a  great  orator  in  any  secular  pursuit— 
but  add  to  these  his  Biblical  knowledge,  his  firm  faith, 
his  child-like  humility,  bis  unspeakable  love  for  the 
Master,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  stood  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  head  of  pulpit  orators. 

Yet  wo  who  knew  him  so  well,  and  enjoyed  the  in¬ 
estimable  privilege  of  looking  up  to  him  as  our  guide 
and  friend,  will  perhaps  remember  best  those  few  ten¬ 
der  and  loving  words  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ut¬ 
tering  at  tho  Communion  table,  when  with  upturned 
face  and  eves  overflowing  with  emotion,  he  would  pro¬ 
claim  that  the  sum  and  substance  of  bis  theology  was 
faith  in  and  love  of  the  Saviour. 

As  a  pastor— in  those  close  relations  bom  of  affliction 
and  soiuetimes  doubt  on  tho  one  side,  aud  of  sympathy 
and  ever  firm  faith  on  the  other— his  unequalled  tact 
gave  him  inexpressible  advantages.  When,  at  the  call 
of  duty,  ho  gave  up  his  pastoral  charge  for  the  still 
higher  functions  amid  which  be  closed  bis  life,  be  de¬ 
veloped  such  admirable  qualities  as  a  teacher  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  that  he  completely  reorganized  the  institu¬ 
tion  over  which  he  presided,  and  his  influence  upon  tt 
and  through  it,  upon  the  Presbyterian  Church,  will  bo 
felt  during  generations  to  come. 

This  biiot  tribute  to  his  memory  would  be  incomplete 
did  it  not  advert  to  one  of  his  noblest  qualities— the 
complete  absence  of  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness 
from  his  nature,  iind  that  grand  Christian  charity  which 
led  him,  while  strong  in  his  preference  for  his  own 
branch  of  the  Church,  to  love  aud  recognize  as  brethren 
all  who— under  whatever  name— loved  the  Lord  Jesus. 

H.s  ui'tive  efforts  to  bring  about  between  different  de¬ 
nominations  closer  relations  based  on  these  points  of 
agreement,  leaving  aside  their  minor  differences,  have 
l;oruo  much  fruit,  and  will  always  be  remembered  in  the 
Christian  world. 

In  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  ho  was  as  admirable 
as  in  his  public  duties.  While  we  fully  realize  that  his 
work  will  long  survive  him,  we  feel  that  the  country, 
tho  Presbyterian  Church  and  Christianity  at  large,  have 
in  Dr.  Adams  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  We  offer 
to  his  family  our  heartlul  sympathy  in  their  affliction, 
and  uniting  in  their  profound  grief  wo  join  with  them 
in  the  thankfulness  which  must  fill  their  hearts  that 
the  Almighty  extended  bis  life  so  far  as  to  moke  it  a 
complete  and  rounded  whole  of  usefulness  to  the  Church 
and  to  humanity. 

While  lamenting  his  departure,  our  hearts  are  filled 
with  lasting  gratitude  that  we  were  permitted  to  be  of 
those  who  benefited  by  his  teaching  and  companion¬ 
ship,  and  also  pei'soaulfy  loved  him. 

The  members  of  tho  church  and  congregation, 
and  other  friends,  are  erecting  a  chapel  adjoining 
tho  church,  to  bo  called  the  “Adams  Memorial 
Chapel,”  which  will  be  dedicated  with  appropriate 
services  before  the  close  of  the  j  ear. 

Manalapan. — The  work  of  Eev.  David  Laugh- 
lin  has  already  proved  very  acceptable,  and  all  the 
activities  of  the  cliurch  are  very  generally  revived. 
At  his  Installation  in  September,  Dr.  Rufus  Taylor 
presided,  and  offered  the  ordaining  and  installing 
prayer;  Eev.  B.  S.  Everltt  preached  the  sermon 
and  gave  the  charge  to  the  people,  and  Rev.  J.  B. 
Davis  the  charge  to  tho  pastor.  Mr.  Laughlin  is 
tho  first  candidate  for  the  ministry  from  Faith 
chapel,  Baltimore  (Rev.  J.  P.  Campbell  pastor), 
connected  with  the  First  church.  Faith  chapel 
has  sustained  preaching  services  only  two  or  three 
years,  and  is  greatly  flouiishlng. 

Hammonton. — This  church  has  called  Rev.  A. 
A.  Murphy,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy  of  Frank- 
ford,  which  has  been  accepted. 

Perth  Amboy. — Eev.  David  Stevenson  was  in¬ 
stalled  last  month.  Bov.  John  Ewing  preached 
the  sermon.  Rev.  J.  S.  Mason  gave  tho  charge  to 
the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerapsball  presided 
and  gave  tho  charge  to  the  people. 

Cornerstone.— On  the  lith  of  October  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  the  new  church  of  Cokesburg  was 
laid.  Rev.  Hugh  Smythe,  Dr.  J.  C.  Bliss,  and  Rev. 

J.  G.  Williamson  took  part  in  the  exercises,  and 
the  stone  was  laid  by  the  pastor.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  now  church  will  bo  ready  for  occupation. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — ^The  address  of  Bov.  John  Han¬ 
cock  is  changed  from  Tom’s  River,  N.  J.,  to  this 
city — 29  West  Twenty-ninth  street.  Mr.  Hsm- 
cock  moves  this  week. 

City  Evangelization. — The  laborers  In  City 
Missions  assembled  as  usual,  last  Wednesday  af¬ 
ternoon,  for  mutual  prayer  and  conference,  in 
their  rooms  in  the  Bible  House,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  same  day,  a  delegation  of  the  city  mis¬ 
sionaries  met  with  the  Central  Presbyterian 
church.  West  Fifty-seventh  street  near  Broadway, 
when  Mr.  Hatt  of  De  Witt  chapel,  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  missionary  labor  among  sailors  and  Im¬ 
migrants  and  working  people  In  the  First  Ward, 
and  Mr.  Dooly  of  Carmel  chapel,  described  the 
operations  of  the  Mission  in  behalf  of  friendless 
and  homeless  men  in  the  Bowery.  The  Secretary 
presented  the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  City 
Missions,  and  gave  some  of  the  results.  The  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Wilson,  expressed 
his  great  satisfaction  with  the  statements  made, 
and  very  warmly  commended  the  Mission  and  the 
missionaries  to  the  liberal  support  of  his  people. 
In  the  Secretary’s  monthly  return  the  following 
figures  appear:  There  are  42  city  missionaries, 
men  and  women,  who  during  the  month  made 
5,018  missionary  visits,  held  418  meetings,  dis¬ 
tributed  56,000  tracts  and  papers,  and  did  a  great 
amount  of  good  in  various  ways.  The  receipts  for 
the  month  were  $4,425.37 ;  the  payments  $3,053.99, 
aud  the  old  debt  remaining  $11,729.69. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester. — At  an  adjourned 
meeting  held  on  Monday  of  last  week,  Rev.  B.  D. 
Sproull  was  received  into  this  body  upon  a  certiflr 
cate  of  good  standing  from  the  Rochester  Presby¬ 
tery  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
statement  made  by  him  of  the  reasons  for  the 
change  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  all 
parties  affected  by  it.  The  step  was  taken  after 
long  deliberation  and  with  great  reluctance,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  strong  attachment  to  the  Church  in 
which  he  was  born  and  reared  and  for  eighteen 
years  had  preached  the  Gospel.  But  in  all  points 
wherein  the  Reformed  Church  differs  frqm  ours, 
his  convictions  were  with  us.  Much  as  he  loved 
tho  Psalms,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  singing  ot 
hymns  In  the  worship  of  God  was  to  be  condemn¬ 
ed.  He  could  not  but  think  that  the  Church  of 
his  fathers  was  pursuing  a  mistaken  course  In 
maintaining  the  position  it  does  toward  other  de¬ 
nominations  and  toward  the  civil  government, 
and  In  requiring  so  much  as  conditions  of  mem-/ 
bership.  For  these  reasons  his  was  compelled  to^- 
seek  a  more  congenial  home,  but  never  woqld  he 
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cease  to  lo^e  the  Zion  where  he  had  so  long  and 
so  hanpily  dwelt  and  labor<*d.  He  heartily  adopt¬ 
ed  without  reservation  the  Standards  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  No  member  has  ever  been  more 
cordially  welcomed  Into  the  Presbytery.  Mr. 
Sproull  has  been  for  seventeen  years  the  pastor  of 
the  only  church  of  that  denomination  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  universally  esteemed  by  them  and  his  minis¬ 
terial  brethren  as  of  superior  excellence.  His 
people  parted  with  him  only  after  months  of  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  retain  him,  and  when 
they  saw  it  had  become  a  matter  of  conscience  for 
him  io  leave  them  and  the  Presbytery.  The 
church  that  secures  his  services  will  obtain  a  man 
mighty  In  the  Scriptures,  sound  in  the  faith  and 
of  tri^  fidelity,  in  the  full  vigor  of  middle  life. 

MABCBLTiUS. — The  call  extended  to  Rev.  G.  R. 
Smith  ot  Eibridge  by  this  church  has  been  accept¬ 
ed.  Hr.  Smith  thus  becomes  the  sixth  pastor 
of  a  congregation  which  has  existed  seventy-nine 
years.  The  first  pastor.  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  whose 
memory  is  still  fragrant  in  Central  and  Western 
New  York,  ministered  thirty-two  years.  He  was 
followed  by  Rev.  John  Tompkins,  who  died  at  the 
end  of  twenty-five  years  of  service.  The  remains 
of  these  two  dear  pastors  rest  with  their  people 
In  the  village  cemetery.  The  pulpit  was  next  oc¬ 
cupied  two  years  by  the  late  Rev.  Levi  Griswold. 
Rev.  William  Franklin,  now  of  Syracuse,  preach¬ 
ed  three  years,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  Dwight 
Soovel,  who  during  the  last  nine  3'ears  has  been  a 
loving  and  assiduous  pastor.  Mr.  Smith  will  en¬ 
ter  his  new  field  of  labor  under  the  favorable 
auspices  that  are  suggested  by  the  prosperity  and 
permanency  which  have  in  no  small  degree  mark¬ 
ed  the  existence  of  the  church  in  Marcellus.  p. 

Coventry. — Rev.  George  M.  James  accepts  an 
invitation  to  supply  this  church,  coming  from  Col¬ 
chester. 

BoonvUiLE. — The  reception  given  to  Rev.  J.  E. 
Lloyd  and  wife  was  very  largely  attended  and 
much  enjoyed. 

BuppaIiO. — The  address  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Brauns 
Is  changed  from  Niagara  Falls  to  this  citj'. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  Olivet  church  (Rev.  L.  Y. 
Graham  pastor,)  has  been  greatly  improved  by  re¬ 
pairs  upon  the  interior,  and  will  now  accommo¬ 
date  about  1,500  persons.  The  expense  was  $15,- 
000. 

CHAUBEB.SBTTBO. — Dr.  J.  A.  Cr.iwford  is  pastor 
of  this  church.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  people 
were  most  of  them  persons  who  had  been  induced 
to  leave  Ireland  by  Benjamin  Chambers,  and  here 
nnited  together,  as  early  as  1735,  to  form  the  Fall¬ 
ing  Spring  church. 

Rev.  Geobqe  F.  Cain,  late  pastor  of  the  First 
churvh  of  Williamsport,  changes  his  address  from 
that  city  to  Chambersburg. 

WEST  VIROIVIA. 

Peel  Tree. — For  some  unexplained  reason  the 
Minutes  place  Rev.  Asahel  Bronson,  D.D.,  with¬ 
out  charge.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  Ho  has  charge 
of  the  congregation  of  Gnatty  Creek,  and  though 
neatly  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  preaches  every 
Sabbath.  His  postofflee  is  at  Peel  Tree. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexinoton. — Mr.  G.  P.  Wilson  was  ordained 
and  installed  over  the  Second  church  last  month. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Pugh  preached  the  sermon;  Dr. 
Stephen  Yerkes  delivered  the  charge  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Hendrick  the  charge  to  the 
pastor.  Rev.  W.  O.  Goodloe  presided. 

Sabbath  Views. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Presbytery  of  Ebenezer  condemned  the  views 
concerning  the  Christian  Sabbath  expressed  by 
^v.  Francis  D.  Moore  in  two  sermons  delivered 
in  the  First  church  of  Covington  about  a  j-ear  ago. 
The  Presbytery  characterized  Mr.  Moore’s  teach¬ 
ings  on  this  subject  as  “  hostile  to  the  Scriptures 
as  Interpreted  in  our  Standards.”  At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  after  Mr. 
Moore  had  been  heard  in  explanation  and  defence, 
the  action  of  the  Presbyteiy  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved. 

OHIO. 

Millville. — Rev.  J.  H.  Bratton  was  ordained 
and  installed  Oct.  14.  The  exercises  began  with 
an  anthem  of  welcome  by  the  choir.  Rev.  G.  E. 
Oowdy  presided;  sermon  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Hinch; 
charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  S.  F.  Sharpless; 
charge  to ‘the  people  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Montgomery. 
’This  is  the  first  installed  pastor  this  church  has 
had  for  about  twenty  years. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detboit. — A  very  large  company  assembled  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Bradford  Smith  last  we'  k,  to 
enjoy  a  social  for  the  benefit  of  Calvary  church,  of 
which  Rev.  G.  W.  Barlow  is  pastor. 

Lake  Michigan. — Among  those  who  were  lost 
by  the  terrible  fate  of  the  steamer  Alpena  was 
the  Rev.  Farel  Hart,  who  until  recently  pastor  was 
of  the  church  of  White  Pigeon.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Princeton  College  and  Chicago  Seminary, 
and  had  held  pastorates  atUrhana,  III.,  and  War- 
renshurg.  Mo.,  prior  to  going  to  White  Pigeon. 
He  resigned  his  charge  there  last  June  to  assume 
the  editorial  control  of  the  Sunday-school  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  publishing  house  of  David  C.  Cook  & 
O  >.,  Chicago.  Only  a  day  before  the  fatal  disaster 
he  m.arried  Miss  Lottie  T.,  daughter  of  J.  J.  Davis 
of  White  Pigeon,  and  both  found  a  watery  grave 
together.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hurt 
of  Adrian,  who  is  now  living  with  his  son-in-law, 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Hill  of  that  city. 

Ann  Abbob. — When  Dr.  R.  H.  Steele  was  in¬ 
stalled  the  sermon  was  proachod  by  Rev.  Dr.  G. 
D.  Baker;  the  charge  to  tlio  pastor  was  given  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Sprole,  and  to  the  people  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Richmond  of  Ypsilanti.  Ann  Arbor  is  the  seat  of 
Michigan  University,  an  institution  that  numbers 
1,^0  students. 

INDIANA. 

Gbeencastle. — The  opening  sermon  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  Presbytery,  assembled  here,  was  preached  by 
W.  A.  Bartlett,  D.D.  Rev.  Ale.xander  Parker  was 
made  moderator.  The  missionary  meeting  wasspe- 
cially  interesting.  Able  addresses  were  made  by 
Revs.  William  Torrance,  E.  Black,  .J.  R.  Mitchell, 
and  Judge  Newcomb.  The  Freedmen’s  Board  elic¬ 
ited  deeper  interest  tlian  any  other.  Rev.  J.  Dud¬ 
ley  was  received  from  tlio  Presbj'tery  of  White- 
water,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Rogers  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  St.  Louis.  Rev.  C.  H.  Raymond  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  Whitewater  Presbytery,  and  Rev. 
Thornton  D.  Fyffe  to  Crawfordsville  Presbytery. 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Hays  was  taken  under  care  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministrj’. 

Indianapolis. — Mr.  James  M.  Ray  has  hold  the 
office  of  ruling  elder  in  the  First  church  (Rev.  M. 
W.  Reerl  pastor,)  fifty  years.  Two  Sabbaths  ago 
occurred  the  anniversary  of  his  election  to  that  po¬ 
sition,  but  he  was  not  able  to  be  present,  and  for 
several  years  the  infirmities  of  age  have  prevented 
his  participation  in  the  active  service  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Ray  is  the  only  living  citizen  who 
voted  at  the  first  election  held  in  Indianapolis  in 
1823,  when  he  was  chosen  Clerk  of  Marion  county. 

Tbbbe  Haute. — Before  leaving  Toledo  for  this 
city.  Rev.  H,  M.  Bacon,  D.D.,  received  many  to¬ 
kens  ot  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  peo¬ 
ple  and  by  the  Forsj’th  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  which  ho  served  as  chaplain. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alvin.— Rev.  E.  H.  Post  preached  the  dedica¬ 
tory  sermon  of  this  new  church ;  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Rev.  J.  D.  Jenkins  reed  a  history  of  the  en- 
teiprise.  No  debt,  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection. 

WISCONSIN. 

WiNNECONNE. — At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Win¬ 
nebago  Presbytery,  Prof.  H.  G.  Dennison  was  or¬ 
dained  and  appointed  the  stated  supply  of  the 
church  here.  Prof.  Dennison  has  been  lately  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Ripon  College,  and  now 
enters  upon  his  work  in  the  church  with  hearty 
oofiperation  of  the  people  and  the  best  prospects 
of  success. 

Stevens  Point.— The  Rev.  8.  E.  Vance  has  re¬ 
signed  the  charge  of  this  church,  where  he  has 
faithfully  labored  over  three  years.  He  leaves 
his  field  with  the  sincere  regret  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion. 

Ripon. — The  Rev.  John  Moore,  D.D.,  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  new  Presbyterian  church  of 
Ripon  Oct.  12th.  Rev.  J.  E.  Chapin  of  Neenah 
presided ;  Rev.  8.  F.  Bacon  preached  the  sermon, 
and  the  charges  to  the  pastor  and  people  were 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  G.  8.  Johnson  and  Rev.  J. 
A.  R.  Rogers. 

Wetauweoa. — Rev.  Comelis  Van  Oostenbrugge, 
a  late  graduate  of  the  Theological  Seminary'  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is  laboring  with  marked 
success  at  Weyauwega  and  Fremont. 

Ashland. — Bev.  Angus  McKinnon  of  Oscoda, 
Miehtgan,  has  accepted  a  call  to  this  church  and 

Bm  his  work  with  great  success.  The 
Chapin  and  Rev.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  witli 
ilrd,  Frederick  P.  Baker,  and  J.  W. 
ire  to  visit  Ashland  to  instal  him  on 

-The  church  of  Juneau,  nearly  a  year 
extended  a  call  to  Rev.  J.  W.  Caldwell 
Jem,  which  he  was  obliged  to  decline, 
congregation  refusing  to  let  him  go. 
—This  promising  church,  so  long  min- 
>7  Rev.  B.  Johnson,  and  afterward  by 
^ord,  is  now  vacant,  and  a  faithful  min- 
Y  desired. 

H. — The  new  memorial  church  is  still 
ider  the  care  of  Bev.  J.  B.  Andrews, 
of  Wisconsin  is  invited  to  hold  its  scs- 
n  1881. 


IOWA. 

Iowa  City. — Rev.  G.  P.  Folsom  of  Oak  Park 
(Chiengo)  accepts  his  call  to  this  church,  and  will 
at  once  enter  upon  his  work. 

Jefpebson. — Mr.  H.  G.  Rice,  who  recently  grad¬ 
uated  from  Union  Theological  8eniinary  of  this 
city,  was  ordained  and  instiilled  here  on  the  20th 
of  October.  Rev.  D.  B.  Eclis  conducted  the  de¬ 
votional  exercises;  Rev.  G.  H.  8ainmis  preached 
the  sermon  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  people. 
Rev.  F.  8.  Bailey  presided  and  gave  the  charge  to 
the  pastor. 

MISSOURI. 

Cbaig. — The  address  of  Rev.  B.  D.  Luther  is 
changed  from  Barnard  to  Craig,  where  he  takes 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  leaving  Barnard,  Mr.  Luther  officiated  at  a 
triple  wedding,  uuRiiig  three  couples  in  marriage 
at  the  church. 

THE  TERRITORIES. 

Casselton. — Rev.  E.  J.  Thompson,  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Minnesota  State 
University,  has  taken  charge  of  the  church  at 
Casselton,  Dakota. 

SOUTHERN  CHURCH. 

Fbederic'BSBUBO.  —  The  cruciform  and  Gothic 
chapel  now  going  up  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  which 
will  cost  about  $25,000,  is  the  gift  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
French,  and  the  memorial  of  a  young  lady  whose 
parents  formerly  resided  there. 

Nashville.  —  The  Synod  of  Nashville  met  in 
this  city,  and  the  majority  of  the  ministers  re¬ 
mained  over  the  Sabbatli  and  occupied  the  pulpits. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Ross,  who  still  retains  much  of  the  fire 
and  vigor  of  his  early  days,  preached  for  an 
hour  and  three-quarters  in  the  Cumberland  Pres¬ 
byterian  church. 

CMINGREOATIONAL. 

An  Old  Bell. — In  the  Newtown  church  steeiile. 
Conn,,  there  is  a  bell  which  has  been  in  use  112 
years.  The  gilded  rooster  on  the  spire  bears 
marks  of  the  bullets  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers, 
made  when  passing  through  the  town. 

New  Chubches. — Sixteen  churches  have  been 
organized  in  Michigan  daring  the  past  year. 

Deebing. — Rev.  L.  W.  Adriance,  recently  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Highland  Presbyterian  churcli  of  New 
York,  where  he  did  excellent  work,  is  now  settled 
at  Deering,  Maine. 

Students. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Hamp- 
spire  East  Conference,  Mass.,  a  hundred  students 
from  Amherst  College  were  in  attendance. 

New  Hampshike. — The  number  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  ministers  In  the  State  is  187 ;  pastors  65, 
acting  pastors  77;  total  chureh-menibers,  20.134; 
average  salary  of  the  ministers  in  154  <•h^relles, 
including  rent  of  parsonages,  $838.87.  There  are 
six  Presbyterian  churches  in  tlie  State,  all  of  llieni, 
saj’s  the  Congregationalist,  connected  with  tlie 
General  Association. 

Stoneham. — Two  Sabbaths  ago  was  “Old  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Day  ”  at  Stoneham.  Mass.  Rev.  G.  W.  Blag- 
den,  seventy-eight  years  old,  preached  in  the 
morning,  and  both  he  and  the  pastor.  Rev.  W  J. 
Batt,  made  addresses  in  the  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning.  There  were  ai)Out  a  dozen' people  in  the 
congregation  over  elglity  years  of  ago. 

Mb.  M.  L.  Dalton  was  ordained  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  of  last  week  by  a  Council,  in  the  church  at 
Triangle.  Dr.  Edward  Taylor  of  Binghamton 
preached  the  sermon  ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Stowell  of  Ricli- 
ford  offered  the  ordaining  prayer;  Rev.  J.  W. 
White  of  Maine  gave  the  charge,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Miller  of  Pitcher  extended  the  right  hand  of  fel¬ 
lowship.  A  stormy  evening  did  not  prevent  a 
largo  attendance  upon  the  deeply  interesting  ex¬ 
ercises.  For  .some  time  Mr.  Dalton  has  been  very 
acceptably  supplying  the  pulpit. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Hyde  Pabk. — There  was  a  ver>'  large  attendance 
at  the  insLallatiou  of  Rev.  C.  R.  Blaiivelt,  on  the 
20th  of  October.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Thompson  of 
Brooklyn,  through  invitation  of  tlio  Clussis  of 
Poughkeepsie,  preached  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  L. 
W.  Lott  of  Rhinebeck  gave  tlie  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor.  Rev.  Dr.  Elmendorf  presided  and  gave  tlie 
charge  to  the  peop  e. 

Bbookltn — The  South  Clas.sis  of  Long  Island 
met  in  the  Middle  Reformed  church  and  a  sennoii 
was  preached  bj’  Rev.  D.  N.  Vanderveer.  Rev. 
Jacob  Weber  was  made  president,  and  Rev.  C.  L. 
Wells  temporary  clerk.  Classis  resolved  upon  un¬ 
dertaking  a  thorough  church  visitation  during  the 
ensuing  Winter.  The  pastoral  relation  between 
Rev.  8.  S.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  and  tlio  Churcli  on  tlio 
Heights  was  dissolved,  and  Dr.  Mitchell  dismiss¬ 
ed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo.  Ho  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  la.st  Sabbath. 

LUTHERAN. 

Seventh  Jubilee. — The  year  1880  marks  the 
seventh  jubilee  or  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  “Reformation  Day”  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  event  has  been  very  generally  col<*- 
brated  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  by  this  ilenoniina- 
tion.  The  “  Lutheran  Union,”  of  Norristown,  Pa., 
invited  Rev.  E.  B.  Kaffenspergor,  of  that  city,  to 
preach  the  annual  sermon  last  Sabbatli,  Oct.  31. 

BAPTIST. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Magoon,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  ke  it 
his  eightieth  birthday  by  sending  to  his  Alma  Ma¬ 
ter  at  Waterville,  Mo.,  a  eise  of  one  hundred  so- 
lectod  volumes  uniformly  bound  in  morocco. 

Brooklyn. — The  Rev.  Reuben  Jeffery,  D.D.,  has 
finally  decided  to  go  to  Denver,  Colorado,  accept¬ 
ing  a  cull  to  tho  Denver  church.  He  closed  his  la¬ 
bors  with  tho  Marey-avenuo  congregation  last  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  is  now  on  his  way  West.  We  congratu¬ 
late  the  Denver  charge. 

Tbemont  Temple. — Rev.  Dr.  Ellis,  who  deliver¬ 
ed  tho  historical  address  at  the  dedication  of  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  said  its  plan  as  a  church,  with  free 
seats  for  the  people,  and  a  Sunday  home  for  strang¬ 
ers  in  the  city,  and  especially  for  the  large  floating 
population  of  young  pe  iple,  members  of  no  chuich, 
was  for  years  in  the  heart  of  Timothy  Gilbert.  In 
1839  Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver  was  induced  to  come 
to  Boston,  anil  organized  a  free  church,  which  wor¬ 
shipped  in  various  balls  until  1843,  when  the  Tro- 
moiit  Theatre,  which  had  been  bought  for  $60,000, 
was  chai’ged  into  Tremont  Temple,  and  dedicated 
as  a  place  of  public  worship.  Tho  Temple  was 
burned  in  1850,  but  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $175,000. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Fulton  became  pastor  in  1864,  and  la¬ 
bored  for  tern  years.  Rev.  Dr.  G.  C.  Lorrimer  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Fulton,  and  about  three  months  after 
the  latter’s  resignation  the  Temple  was  burned  a 
second  time  (August,  1879),  and  was  without  a  pas¬ 
tor  until  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis  entered  upon  his  service 
last  June. 


Charles  Sciibaer's  Sons  m,liY 


IMU  Publish,  November  6th 


REED  &  BARTON, 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLO.  *!!? 


A  Manual  of  Practical  Housewifery. 

By  MARION  HARLAND. 

1  vol.f  l!3mo,  cloth.  A  New  Edition,  Revi»ed  and 
Knlar|j:ed.  81..75. 

Marion  H.\hland’s  “COMMON  SENBE  IN 
THE  HOUSEHOLD,”  having  reached  a  sale  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies,  the 
})lates  became  so  worn  that  it  teas  found  necessarij 
to  remake  them,  as  the  demand  for  the  book  in- 
a'eases  everij  year.  This  has  given  the  author  an 
opportunity,  which  she  fuis  twt  neglected,  for 
revising  and  etdarghig  the  mjrk,  and  it  is  now 
reissued  in  a  neio  and,  attractive  biwling,  with  a 
number  ofimpHn'tant  additions. 

Uniform  tcith  it  in  price  and  binding,  are  issued 
“Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Tea,”  and  “The 
Dinner  Year-Book.”  The  latter  is  rediued  in 
price  from  $2.25  to  $1.75,  the  only  change  hdng 
the  omission  of  the  colored  plates.  (It  is  also 
published  with  the  colored  plates  at  $2.25.; 

The.se  three  books  form  Marion  Harland's 
Common  Sense  in  the  Household  Series,  awl 
together  are  intendi'd  to  give  information  and 
advice  to  housekeepers  aj>on  all  (pie.stions  which 
arise  in  the  daily  round  of  their  duties.  They 
are  the  most  pxynilar  awl  comprehensire  of  their 
class  that  erist,  and  hare  received  anir(rs<tl  en¬ 
dorsement  and  apjn'obation. 

***  booksfUPTS,  or  sent,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of 

price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

Nils.  743  &  745  Broadway,  New  York. 


iHarvtafies. 


Cook— Smith— In  New  York  city.  Dot.  28th,  1880,  by 
Rev.  W.  W.  Newell,  D.D.,  Auoustus  Habmon,  son  of 
George  Cook,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Louisa  Smith,  both  of 
New  York. 


Mabtin— On  Oct.  10, 1880,  in  Eureka  Springs,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  where  she  had  gone  for  her  health,  Mrs.  Maboaret 
M.,  wife  of  John  S.  Martin  of  Kansas  Citv,  Missouri, 
formerly  of  Owego  and  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  in  the  60th  year 
of  her  age. 

Van  Wyck— At  Clifton,  Ill.,  on  Sunday,  Sept.  12th, 
1880,  suddenly  of  heart  disease,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Al¬ 
fred  Van  Wyck,  formerly  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  aged  70  years. 

The  Sabbath  sun  rose  peacefully  upon  our  dear  de¬ 
parted  one,  and  none  dreamed  she  would  not  see  its 
setting  rays.  In  tho  morning  she  passed  with  a  word 
of  kindly  greeting  through  her  daughter-in-law’s  room 
into  her  own.  'The  doors  were  open,  no  sound  was 
heard,  but  fifteen  minutes  later  her  nusband,  returning 
from  church,  found  her  fallen  backward  upon  the  bed. 
Her  spirit  had  fiown  apparently  without  a  stru^^glo  into 
the  rest  and  blessedness  of  the  people  of  God.  For  her¬ 
self  no  preparation  was  needM,  all  fear  of  death  had 
long  been  lost  in  a  realization  of  its  brightness.  For 
those  who  knew  her  no  words  of  praise  are  required. 
The  whole  community  mourn  her  loss,  and  feel  it  is  a 
personal  ono  to  each  and  all.  Her  life,  her  prayers,  her 
faith  and  holiness  have  been  an  iufiuence  for  good,  and 
such  as  will  long  bo  cherished  by  many  loving  hearts. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  PAINTING. 


A  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING, 

Ancient,  Early  Christian  and  Mediieval. 

From  the  German  of  the  late  Dr.  Alfred  Woltmakn,  and 
Dr.  KAiiL  WoERMANN.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A., 
Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  In  tho  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Largo  8vo.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Clotb,  $7.50.  Half  morocco,  $10.50.  Tree  calf,  $15. 

The  need  which  ho-s  been  felt  for  an  adequate  general 
History  of  Painting,  In  which  tho  scattered  results  of  re¬ 
search  should  be  collected  and  sot  forth  for  the  benefit 
alike  of  tho  students  and  general  reader.  Induced  the  late 
Professor  Woltmaun  to  undertake  the  present  work. 

In  this  volume  tho  story  of  Christian  painting  Is  prefaced 
by  Dr.  Woermanu’s  account  ot  Painting  as  practised  In 
Ancient  Egypt,  the  Asiatic  Empires,  Greece  and  Borne. 
Professor  Woltmann’s  own  share  of  tho  book  Is  especially 
distinguished  for  Its  copious  aud  original  treatment  of  the 
various  European  Schools  of  Miniature  Painting,  Mural 
Painting,  and  Mosaic,  In  tho  early  Christian  and  Middle 
Ages — a  knowledge  ot  which  branches  of  the  subject  Is 
essential  to  the  understanding  ot  the  genius  of  those  ages. 

Speaking  generally.  It  may  be  said  with  conUdonco  that 
the  narrative  here  sot  forth  before  tho  reader,  is  tUo  most 
complete  aud  trustworthy  History  of  Painting  yet  written. 

***  A  History  ot  Modern  Painting  by  tho  same  authors  is 
In  press,  continuing  and  completing  tho  work. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO., 

Puhlisliers,  755  llrootlway, 

NEW  YORK. 

Wliat  the  Press  says  about 

;‘TH£  DECENNIAL  SCRIBNER’S.” 

The  Largest  Nniiiber  ever  issued,  170  Pages. 

“  If  there  has  over  been  a  finer  number  of  an  illustrat¬ 
ed  magazine  published  than  this  issue  of  Suribneb’s, 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  soon  it.”— Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal.  “  It  is  a  marvel  of  tho  perfection  to  which 
magazine  illustration  is  being  brought  in  this  country.” 
— N.  Y.  Express.  The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  says  of  tho 
now  cover :  “  Both  the  color  and  the  design  have  been 
changed  for  tho  better.”  Tho  Philadelphia  Press  con¬ 
siders  Stedman’s  essay  on  Walt  Whitihan  “  tho  most  no- 
tieeablo  literary  eritlcism  published  in  America  since 
Mr.  Lowell’s  earlier  work”;  tho  essay  on  Gladstone  is 
said  by  tho  Springfield  Republican  to  be  “  a  remarkable 
and  valuable  study  of  the  great  Englishman’s  life  and 
character.” 

Ask  your  book-seller  or  news-dealer  about  the  special 
offer  by  which  can  lie  had 

21  NUMBERS  FOB  $5. 

Robert  Carter  &  Brothers’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  End  of  a  Call.  A  Story.  By  the 
author  of  the  “Wide,  Wide  World.”  12mo.  $1  76 
Mif  Desire.  A  Story.  By  the  same.  -  1  75 
Voices  of  Hope  ami  Gladness.  By 
Ray  Palmer,  D.D.  -  -  -  -  -  1  60 

Nora  Cremt.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  12mo.  -  1  25 
Earl  lluberUs  Daughter.  Holt.  -  -  1  60 

Nobwlffs  Lad. . 125 

Soldiers  of  the  Cross.  -  -  -  -  1  00 

Marion  Scatterthivaite.  -  -  -  -  1  60 

Elsie  Gordon.  By  Brodie.  -  -  -  1  25 

In  Christo.  By  J.  K.  Macduff,  D.D.  -  -  1  25 
Christie’s  Old  Organ,  Saved  at  Sea, 
j  and  Little  Eaith.  16mo.  -  -  -  1  00 

Little  Eaith.  Separate.  18mo.  -  -  60 

The  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars.  Giberiie.  1  50 
Christ  and  His  Religion.  Reid.  -  1  50 
The  Modern  Scottish  Pulpit.  -  -  1  60 

A  Pocket  Life  of  Dr.  Guthrie.  -  -  40 

The  Cup  of  Consolation.  -  -  -  1  26 

The  Gentle  Heart.  By  Alex.  Maclood.  1  25 
Murdock’s  Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical 
History.  3  vols.  in  one.  -  -  -  •  3  00 

530  BR0.4DWAV,  NEW  YORK. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 


OUR  FIFTY-TWO  DEPARTMENTS 

CROWDED 

WITH 

BARGAINS. 

PUR  DEAKTMENT. 

FINE  STOCK  FUR  G.tRMENTS. 

DRESS  SILKS, 

BROCADED  VELVETS, 

PLUSHES  AND  SATINS. 

CLOAKS,  DOLMANS,  SUITS, 

FIFTY  NEW  STYLES. 

DRESS^^OODS. 

WONDERFUL  BARGAINS. 

GILBERT  STRIPED  FLANNELS  AT  50e. 

COLORED  CASHMERES,  4C-INCH,  69c.;  worth  $1. 

BLACK  MOMIE  CLOTH,  16-INCH,  .ALL-WOOL,  .56c.: 
HALF  PRICE. 

ABOUT  1,500  DOZENS  | 

MORE  OF  THE  DOLLAR  |  AKc* 

3-BUrTONS,  i 

KII>  KLOVK.  f  PAIR. 

ALL  COLORS,  WHITE  AND  BL.ACK.  | 

RIDLEY’S  FASHION  MAGAZINE, 

FALL  NO.  NOW  KKADY, 

Oontaius  full  and  reliable  Information  ON  MATTERS  OF 
FASHION,  and  gives  a  complete  PRICE  LIST  of  our  entire 
stock. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  NUMBER. 

Orders  by  Mail  Promptly  Atteiuled  to. 

Edw.  Ridley  &  Sons, 

309,  311,  311^  Grand  St., 

56,  58,  60,  62,  64,  66,  68,  70  Alleu  Street. 

WASTED  ” 

Send  30  cents  In  postage  stamps  for  one  ounce  ot  Sewing 
Silk,  Black  or  assorted  Colors,  about  MUO  yards  in  each 
package.  In  lengths  from  one  to  ten  yards  each.  Waste 
Embroidery  Silk,  In  assorted  colors,  40  cents  per  ounce. 
Send  tor  Circular  about  Knitting  Silk. 

THE  BKAINEKU  &  ARMSTRONG  CO., 
Manufacturers  ot  Spool  Silk,  469  Broadway,  New  York. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


NIM 


DB.  CHBISTUEB’S 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS  *  BOB  POR  SCHMIS 


To  the  Consumptive.  —  Wilbor’s  Cumpountl  of 
COD-LlTEB  OIL  AND  LiHB,  without  possessing  tho  very 
nauseating  flavor  ot  the  antclo  os  heretofore  used,  is  en¬ 
dowed  by  the  Phosphate  ot  Lime  with  a  healing  property 
which  renders  the  Oil  doubly  efllcactous.  Remai  kable  tes¬ 
timonials  ot  Its  efficacy  can  bo  shown  to  those  who  desire  to 
see  them.  Sold  by  A.  B.  Wilbob,  Chemist,  Boston,  and  all 
druggists. 


HbtirrtisrintntB. 


STANDARD  SERIES. 

No.  46 — Life  of  Spurgeon. 

lllMttrtted.  A  new  book,  octavo  size.  Price  20  cents. 

No.  46— America  Revisited.  By  Sala . 20c. 

No.  44— Goldsmith’s  Citizen  ot  the  World...  . .  .  .  .20c. 

Young’s  Analytical  Concordance.  Only  revised  authorized 

edition . $3  65 

Poetage  free.  Circulars  free.  For  sale  by  Booksellers, 
or  the  Publishers,  I.  K.  FUNK  k  CO.,  lb  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED.— Philip  Phillips’  Book  of  Tbavxl, 

SONG  PILGRIMAGE 

Around  the  world ;  oom  prising  ezperlenoes.  Incidents  and 
sketches  of  tne  SoBg  Evangelist’s  “ Tour  ot  the  World.’’ 
Octavo  Volume,  Illustrated,  $2. 

E.  B.'  TBBAT,  Publtsher,  757  Broadway,  New  York. 


PROTESTANTISM. 

I  The  Author’s  Copyrighted  American  Trans¬ 
lation  from  the  latest  (fourth) 
enlarged  German  Edition. 

The  Statistics  Brought  Down  to  June,  1880. 

With  an  Index  ot  more  than 

SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  REFERENCES. 

The  proof-sheets  revised  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Ameri  can  Board  of  Missions. 

“  The  most  accurate,  complete,  and  satisfactory  compen¬ 
dium  ot  foreign  missionary  operations  as  now  prosecuted 
by  Protestants.’’ — Missionary  Herald. 

880  pp.,  16mo.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  80  cts. 

First  Edition  Exhausted  in  One  Week. 
Third  Edition  now  Beady. 

Coigiegational  Falilisliiiig  Society, 

BOSTON. 

GEORGE  P.  SMITH,  Agent. 

TRIP  TO  EUROPE  FOR  $748. 

All  expenses  included.  Hotels  and  travelling  invariably 
^<(0:1088.  A  few  ladles  and  gentlemen  can  Join  a  party 
conducted  by  a  young  gentleman  ot  considerable  European 
experience.  Umited  number  only.  For  particulars,  route, 
kc-,  address  W.  L.,  P.  O.  Box  91,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For 

SUNDAY 

SCHOOLS 

DAY 

SCHOOLS 

HIGH 

SCHOOLS 


I  Sterling  Gems. 

1816  pages.  A  very  choice  and  useful  ool- 
!  lection  ot  Secular  Music.  We  commend 
\  STBBLING  GEMS  to  all  In  search  of  a  first 
I  class  Song  Book  for  Schools,  Academies, 
etc.  Price,  S4.50  per  dozen ;  50  cents 
I  each,  it  sent  by  mall. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FLOOR  COVERINGS 

Of  every  Description,  BEAUTIFUL  DESIGNS 
and  ARTISTIC  COMBINATION  OP  COLORS, 

PREPAkED  EXPRESSLY  TO  TIIETR  ORDER, 
to  Harmonize  with  the  Most  Popular  Styles  of 

Interior  Decoration, 

FOR  FURNISHING 

DBA  WING- It  O  OM, 

DINING-ROOM, 

LIHB  A  BY, 

OR 

CHAMBER. 

ANTIQUl  RUGS 

in  Great  Variety,  comprising 

RARE  AND  CURIOUS  EXAMPLES  OF 

ORIENTAL  ART. 

649,  651  and  655  Brsadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


Will  place  on  their  Retail  Counter, 

On  Monday,  Nov.  I, 

500  Pieces 

RICH 

Black  Satin  Brocaies, 

At  $2,  $2.50,  and  $3  par  yard. 

50g.  and  $1  a  yard  less  than  usual  prices. 


Get  the  Best 


Silver-Plated  Ware. 


Possessing  the  advantages  of  over  half  a  century  in  manufacturing, 
employing  only  the  highest  skill  and  talent,  using  only  the  most 
improved  Machinery  in  every  department,  we  are  enabled  to  produce 
goods  of  the  most  artistic  design,  finest  finish  and  quality,  at  the 
lowest  prices.  Our  assortment  is  very  extensive,  including  varied 
designs  in 

COFFEE,  TEA,  DINNER,  DESSERT  and  WATER  SETS; 
CAKE  and  FRUIT  STANDS;  ENTREE,  VEGETABLE,  and 
BUTTER  DISHES,  TUREENS,  SPOONS  ami  FORKS,  CUT¬ 
LERY,  etc.;  Also,  a  great  variety  of  fancy  articles,  such 
US  CARD-CASES,  CARD-RECEIVERS,  JEWEL  BOXES, 
CHILDREN’S  SETS,  ORNAMENTAL  PIECES,  etc. 

Highest  Premiums  awarded  our  wares  wherever  exhibited  :  The 
World’s  Fair,  New  York,  1863  ;  American  Institute  Fair,  New  York, 
yl838  to  1878  ;  three  awards  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  I  hiladelphia, 
1870  ;  and  the  only  prize  for  Plated  Ware  at  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Chile,  1875,  was  given  to  us. 

And  in  addition  to  the  highest  prize  for  Silver-Plated  Ware  (a 
silver  medal),  a  special  award  of  a  GOLD  MEDAL  was  awarded  us 
I  at  the  International  Exhibition  held  at  Sydney,  Australia,  1879. 


Salesrocm,  686  BiGadway,  New  York. 

Factories,  Taunton,  Mass. 

KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

UNAL  KAXKERS, 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  York, 

_  ,  (Equitable  Building.) 

tho  Second  ' 

Llliance,  LETTERS  OP  CREDIT 

lid  Rev  J.  B.  AND 

itiytorn'd  Circular  Notes 

ISSUED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TRAVELLERS  IN  ALL 
handsomely  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

bo'^toliowlm’  Bills  drawn  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London. 

•  Book  and  Telegraphic  trarsfers  made  to  London,  and  to  various 
U  forVhe  bab  places  In  the  United  States. 

Deposits  received  subject  to  check  at  sight,  aud  Interest 
j  CO.,  allowed  on  Balances, 

adelphla.  Pa.  i  Government  and  other  Bonds  and  Investment  Securltlss 
-  ■  bought  and  sold  on  commission. 

iki  Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

has  received  BUT  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANOV 
ext  Book  ’’  ot  ON 

de,  and  have  '  LOm.  LIVERPOOl.  EDUBURGH.  BELFAST,  Plil^ 
ANTWERP,  BERLIN,  BREMEN,  AMSTERBAM. 

MAI  1  Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLERSP 
,  I  Credits,  In  Sterling,  AVAILABLE  IN  ATA 
aking  a  help  Qp  pjjj.  ^qELD  ;  AND  in  Francs,  FOB 

use  in  MARTINIQUE  and  GUADALOUPB. 
liGty,  Make  Telegraphic  Transfers  op  Money 

lilt  St..  Bos.  I  tween  THIS  AND  OTHER  COUN’TRIES,  THROUOa 
15  Slate  St.,  LONDON  AND  PARIS.  Make  Collections  of  Drafts 
757  >  ar  et  |  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  the  United  StatM 

and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  United 
lions  States  on  Foreign  Countries. 

TO  TRAVELLERS. — Travellers*  Credits  issued  elthsr 
lave  Just  i)ub-  ^Salnst  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  repajpi. 
bllcations :  i  ment :  In  Dollars,  for  use  in  the  United  States  and  adjacent 

pp.  By  Hon.  !  countries:  or  In  Pounds  Sterling,  for  use  In  any  part  of  tbs 
ed  to  the  Pan-  j  World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  be  addressed  M 
. .  10c.  above,  direct  or  through  any  fliet-class  Bank  or  Banker. 

1.  Charles  H. - 

the  House  of  ~~ 

c.  p;;^:  Bhown,  Shipley  &  Co.  ■ 

. LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

.  Joseph  Cook - — - - -  . 

ByHoit  OUB  LITTLE  ONES 

. ’  AT  HOME  AND  IN  SCHOOL. 

.  ,  AN  ILLUSTR.4TED  MAGAZINE  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

fi.gent,  YVM,  T.  ADAMS,  Editor. 

Thirty-two  Pages  ot  Stories  and  Poems.  Thirty  illustra- 

- —  tiops,  especially  I'ngraved  by  the  iiest  artists  for  each  num- 

^  her.  A  specimen  copy  sent  free  to  any  address.  Agents 

S  and  canvassers  wanted  everywhere.  Monthly,  IScts.  m 

copy;  <41.50  a  vear.  November  No  for  sale  by  all  News¬ 
dealers.  BUSSELL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

- J49  A  Treiiiunt  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 


PRESBYTERIAN  JOURNAL 

SOLE  PUBLISHEES  OF 
I  The  Official  and  Complete  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
General  Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance, 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  PATTEBSON,  D.D.,  and  Rev  J.  B. 
Dales,  D.D.,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Council.  The  Vol¬ 
ume  will  bo  a  large  ono— about  900  pages— el<  gantly  bound 
In  cloth.  Price  $3. 

The  PBESBYTEBIAN  JouBN.tL  is  a  large  and  handsomely 
printed  weekly  paper  Price  only  $1.60  per  annum.  Rev. 

I  R.  M.  PATTEBSON,  D.D  ,  EMltor.  Wo  make  tlio  followlm: 
splendid  offer:  For  93  we  will  send  the  Book  and 
I  one  copy  of  the  Journal  for  one  .vear.  Subscriptions 
made  now— November — will  secure  the  Journal  for  the  bal* 

I  ance  of  the  year  aud  all  of  1861.  Address 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  JOURNAL  CO., 

15  North  Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bible  Text  Book, 

REVISED  EDITION. 

Of  all  tho  many  helps  for  Blblo  study,  none  has  received 
more  commendation  than  the  old  “  Bible  Text  Book  ’’  of  | 
this  Society.  We  have  had  It  most  carefully  revised,  very 
much  enlarged,  and  entirely  new  plates  made,  and  have 
added  to  It  the 

BIBLE  STUDENT’S  MANUAL, 

with  Tables,  Indexes,  full  set  of  Maps,  etc.,  making  a  help 
that  no  Bible  student  can  afford  to  be  without. 

12mo,  ‘;32  pp.,  cloth,  90  cents. 

American  Tract  Society, 

ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  83  Franklin  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  1518  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  75  Slate  St., 
Buchester;  SO  Madison  St  ,  Chicago;  7.57  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

New  Temperance  FnMicatiens. 

THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERAN»’E  SOCIETY  have  Just  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  valuable  Temperance  Publications: 
The  Church  and  Temperance.  I2nio,  36  pp.  By  Hon. 
Win.  E.  Dodge.  A  valuable  paper  presented  to  the  Pan- 
Presbyterlan  Council  m  Philadelphia  .  ..10c. 

Alcoholic  Llqiior-TraWlc,  The.  By  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Joyce,  M.C.  An  address  delivered  before  the  House  of 

Representatives.  12mo,  24  pp  .  .  ...loc. 

Alouhol  and  the  Church.  By  Hon.  Robert  C.  Pitman. 

12m  i,  24  pp  . 10c. 

Alcohol  and  the  Human  Brain.  By  Rev.  .Joseph  Cook 

12mo,  24  pp.  All  able  scientific  address . .  10c. 

Chrlstianit.v  again.st  the  Liquor  Curse.  By  Hon.  G. 

T.  Stewart.  12mo,  24  pp .  5e. 

Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

J.  N.  STEARHS,  Publishing  Agent, 

58  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

LAl'E  PUBLICATIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN 

BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 


WEEK-DAY  UEEIGIOiN. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  MILLER. 

In  a  series  of  tblrty-two  chapters  the  author  presses  upon 
Chistlans,  and  especially  young  Christians,  such  points  as 
“Help  for  Worried  Weekolays,’’  “Religion  In  the  Home,” 
“Tho  Choice  of  Friends,”  “Weariness  in  Well-dolug.” 
" Books  and  Beading,”  “Personal  Beauty,”  4c.  The  style 
of  these  chapters  Is  such  as  to  attract  as  well  as  Instruct. 
lOmo.  Price,  SI. 


Good  as  Gold. 

Songs  by  the  best  authors.  Send  for  a 
copy  and  examine  this  latest  and  best  work 
by  LOWRY  and  DoANE. 

S30  per  lOO  copies. 

Sent  by  mall  on  receiiit  of  85  cents. 


!  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Music  Reader, 

By  Theo.  F.  Seward  and  B.  C.  Unsbld, 
A  xTli'U/  I  Presents  a  “natural  method’’  of  learning 
B.  JlJkw  j  to  sing,  by  which  the  ability  to  slug  at  sight 
.px>  A  I  Is  acquired  In  less  than  half  the  usual  time. 

1  It  also  leads  to  a  much  higher  musical  In- 
IW  MtTSIC  I  iR  those  who  use  it.  It  contains 

XXV  iixw  ;  a  good  variety  ot  Songs  for  Practice,  etc. 

I  This  work  Is  exciting  great  attention,  and 
{  has  already  been  adopted  as  a  Text  Book 
i  In  many  Schools.  Price,  30  cents. 

."ipeamn  pages  of  either  of  ahove  sent  free  on  appUeation. 


BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 


73  Bandolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YOBK. 


FOR  CHILDREN  •  This  well-known 

lllnstrated  Magazine  will  enter  on  its  15th  Year 
In  1881.  91.50  a  Year,  in  advance.  Send  for  Sam¬ 
ple  No.  and  Premium  List.  New  Subscribers  get 
extra  Nos.  by  subscribing  now.  Address 

I  Norsery  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  SABBATH-SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

VAGABOND  AND  VICTOR. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . 91  85 

TWELVE  NOBLE  MEN. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price . 91  00 

CHUMBO’S  HUT. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price. 1 . 91  OO 

CHRIST  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

A  demonstration  that  Christ  is  the  Divine  Saviour,  and  that 
the  Scriptures  are  Inspired  ot  God. 

18mo  Tract.  Price . 3  cents. 

Address  Orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Snpt. 

13.34  CHESTNUT  ST..  Philadelphia. 

Presbyterian 

Annuity 

—  AKD  — 

Life  iDsuraoce  Go. 

Provides  Annuttlee  and  insurance  to 
PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTERS 
Of  all  Branches  of  the  Church,  at  the 
Lowest  Rates. 

Incorporated  in  1759  on  the  petition  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  the  oldest  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  the  United  States ;  has 
never  failed  in  a  contract ;  has  assets  45  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  liabilities;  is  purely  mutual. and 
conduUed  solely  in  the  interest  (y  Ih-esbyterian 
ministers. 

B«t.  JOHN  W.  DULLES,  S.  S.,  Fnfileat. 

B«v.  S.  L.  UPHAM,  SeereUry. 

SOBEST  FAITEJ^N,  Troanttr  ul  Aetury. 

For  further  information,  address  the  Treasurer, 

P.O.  Box  2143,  or  329  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

irCAlPBELL,^ 

HANUFACTUBEB  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 

No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  FINE 

LAP-ROBES,  MESS  and  STABLE  BUNKETS, 

Ladles’  and  Gentlemen’s  Gold  aud  Silver  Mounted 
Biding  and  Driving  WHIPS, 

,  English  Riding  SADDLES  and  BBIDi  ES,  SPLKS. 

I  AND  A  COMPLETE  ASSOR’TMENT  OF  ALL  THE  ARl'ICLU 
USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  STABLES. 


nHniLU  to  Aire,  go  uridA  and  %tart  olAere.  Largo  oaiarg 
If  A IJ  A  n  PDO  throo  motiMe.  Civt  ago,  oa^orioaca, 

IflariAljIiluj  OfUarg  watUtd.  W.J.  HoUand,  ^FFingAoldJiaoOm 

aOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  for 

JOHN  B.  GOUu  U'8  new  tM-k.  iiut  published,  enUlIcd 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW, 

with  ReminincencM  of  Thrilling,  pRthetic,  and  AmumiDr 
Scenes,  AnecdoteR,  incidents,  etc.,  gathered  from  8M  Ycarri 
Experience  oa  thu  Platform  and  /  mong  the  People,  at  llomaj 

John  B.  Gouffh,\ 

Thfa  reenrd— noio  ./br  the  fnd  time  ia  replete  with 

pa'hqa.  humnr,  and  good  things  for  all.  Superbly  inuatrated. 

eh  tncft  rrrr  offtrtd  to  Aountt.  For  terms,  addreaa 
le  l».  IVUUTUUtiTON  *  €0.,  Published  Hartford,  Conn. 


Schools  and  Colleges. 


MRS,  8YLVANU8  BKBD’8 

BO.\RDlNG  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 
Nus.  6  and  6  East  53d  SL,  New  York, 

Reopens  Sept.  29.  French  and  German  languages  practi¬ 
cally  taught.  Thorough  training  In  Primary  and  Second¬ 
ary  Departments.  ’The  course  of  study  in  the  Collegiate 
Department  meets  all  the  demands  tor  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  ot  women.  Each  pupil  receives  tho  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  Mrs  Reed. 

MISSIONARY  TRAINING  school”  ^ 

The  Bethany  Institute,  No.  69  Second  avenue,  New  York, 
under  tho  superintendence  ot  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.O.  Bullffson, 
receives  Young  Ladles  under  Its  care  who  desire  a  year's 
preparation  for  Missionary  Work,  either  in  the  Hume  or 
Foreign  Field.  Tho  training  Is  both  theoretical  aud  prac¬ 
tical.  Those  who  Intend  to  pursue  missionary  labor  os  a 
permanent  avocation,  are  provided  with  a  free  home  and 
Instruction  In  the  Institute,  after  the  usual  probatlonarf 
mouth.  Any  who  may  contemplate  entering  this  tralulng 
school  for  misslonarli-s  at  Its  Fall  Session,  beginning  OD 
the  first  Monday  (6tb)  ot  September,  should  apply  at  once 
by  letter,  as  above.  “  Annual  Statement”  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  _  _ 

N.  Y.  BATAVIA. 

THE  BRYAN  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Conducted  by  the  MISSES  SMEAIt. 

“  OBERLIN  COLLEIl 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Prepaaatory  Departments. 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon  tempts 
tlons.  Best  of  religious  influences.  ’Thoroiign  and  cbMp. 
Tuition,  incidentals,  and  library  tees  only  $30  a  year.  Over 
loto  students.  Spring  term  begins  March  9;  Fail  term. 
Sept.  14 ;  Winter  term,  Jan  4, 1881.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Onder  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers,  lx. 
penses  lew.  Class  Instruction  or  private  lessons,  as  prelss* 
red.  As  a  home  tor  students,  Oberlln  is  unsurpassed  tor 
heslthfulnes-i  ana  religious  and  Intellectual  advantagsa. 

Address  Prof.  F.  B.  BlOl. 

~E D UCATIOir^^R  FREEDMENs 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Itt  gradu¬ 
ates  are  already  filling  important  positions  In  this  country 
and  in  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardians  ot 
public  instruction  lii  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  McCooli 
says :  "  Lincoln  University  has  many  and  powerful  clalma 
on  the  Chrlstiau  pnbllc.”  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Phlladelplila. 
says:  "it  only  needs  to  be  known,  to  oommaud  pubiS 
confidence,  and  secure  an  adequate  support."  Hon  Ww 
B.  Dodge  of  N.  Y.  says :  “  It  would  be  well  If  our  men  of 
weallk  could  realize  the  fact  that  there  1*  a  PBlNcnON 
FOB  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVEBSITV.”  «^r- 
sons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Inunedlate  iMts  m 
legacies,  may  address 

Bev,  J,  CHESTER,  Ageet,  Clnotuuaci.  0.- 

Rev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county.  Fa 

Newspaper  Adrertisinx  Borean.  ‘ 

A8-LINE  ADVERTISEMENT  Inserted  one  week  lx 
346  newspapers  for  $10.  100-page  i>aixnblet  tresk 
GEO.  P.  ROWELL  k  OO.,  10  Spruce  Street/Sew  York. 


THE  NEW- YOKE  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1880. 


DR.  HODGE  ON  LITURGIES.  authority  of  the  Church;  something  sanctioned  for  not  planting  a  tree,  that  It  has  not,  and  ciui- 

~ _ ,1  K  »  and  not  prescribed,  as  In  the  case  of  our  Book  of  not  have,  the  weight  of  centuries  on  its  boughs. 

The  paper  of  Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  read  before  pgaims  and  Hymns.  Such  a  book  would  afford  No  man  objects  to  founding  a  eollesre  because  It 
the  late  Poesbyteriaii  Council  at  Philadelphia,  uiodels,  guides,  and  helps  which  we  all  need.  It  cannot  at  once  bo  an  Oxford  or  a  Harvard.  Bc- 
among  other  things,  dwelt  u|K)n  the  advantage  would  be  something  that  those  who  felt  their  sides,  this  objection  would  be,  in  a  inei^ure,  obvi- 
of  a  litucffv  at  least  for  occasional  use  in  our  weakness  could  fall  back  upon,  and  which  even  ated  by  including  in  suC'*  ^  book  nothing  which 
.  1  j  *  I  the  strongest  would  in  hours  of  depression  be  had  not  been  in  the  use  of  the  1  rotestant  Churches 

Presbyterian  worship.  It  was  not  designed  to  be  resort  to.  It  has  often  been  said  that  ever  since  tlie  Reformation.  Let  it  be  reinember¬ 

binding  upon  all  churches,  or  upon  any,  but  only  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  a  minister’s  using  ed  that  we  have  not  advocated  the  introduction  of 
to  be  optional,  to  be  used  when  found  to  be  for  prayers  prepared  to  his  hand,  than  in  his  using  a  liturgy,  but  simply  tlie  pieparatlon  of  a  book 


ed  tliat  we  have  not  advocated  the  introduction  of 
a  liturgy,  but  simply  tlie  preparation  of  a  book 


sermons  written  by  others.  If  he  is  fit  to  preach,  which  may  be  used  as  the  occasion  calls  for  it, 


edification.  We  have  published  the  paper  in  full,  written  by  others.  If  he  is  nt  to  pr  ,ac  , 

-  ,  Ttw  Tw  ur  i..  u.  u  .  1  he  is  fit  to  pray.  There  is,  however,  very  great 

and  also  the  paper  of  Dr.  De  Witt,  which  lakes  difference  between  the  two  cases.  In  preaching, 
a  different  view  of  the  subject.  As  the  discussion  the  minister  is  not  the  organ  of  the  people ;  in 
has  awakened  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  all  parts  prayer,  he  Is.  They  listen  to  his  preaching ;  they 
of  the  Church,  it  mav  be  of  interest  to  our  read-  his  prayers.  It  is  of  great  Importance  to 


of  the  Church,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  our  read-  'V®.  there 

,  ,  ,  ......  their  spiritual  edification  and  comfort  that  there 

ers  to  learn  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  a  theologi-  should  be  nothing  with  which  they  cannot  sympa- 
eal  writer  as  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  The  article  thize  or  which  offends  or  disturbs  their  feelings, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extiact  was  ti'®  preacher  offends  them,  that  is  oi^  thinj 


“■WOMEN  AS  MISSIONARIES.” 

By  Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson. 

I  have  noticed  wliat  has  lately  been  printed  on 
this  subject  from  the  pens  of  “Presbyter”  and 
“E.  S.”  with  lively  (shall  I  say  tremulous  ?)  in¬ 
terest.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  delicate  subject — a 


published  1„  The  BIhllcl  Eepertorj.nd  Priucetun  “  SXTuSh'itcrtTaXlut  »1'r?ev'l  aubjeot  ,I  shoul.l  have  U.ousbt,  to  bo  bandied  i„ 
Review,  Vol.  X.XVXl.f  ^July,  PP«  44i>“4G7.  orent  prayers,  it  is  &  very  jjrievous  tifflictioo.  unpul>lislied  corresponcieiice  more  Sciiely  tlinn  in 

It  is  a  review  of  “Eutaxia;  or,  The  Presbyterian  It  is,  however,  quite  as  much  in  the  celebration  the  papers.  But  if  it  is  to  bo  discussed  in  these 
Liturgies:  Historical  Sketches.  By  a  Minister  of  of  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  marriage  and  tuner-  all  will  agree  that  it  should  be  done 

the  Presbyterian  Church.”  MilfeT  complins  o^ireT^^  ThI sLrl-  with  affectionate  carefulness.  My  brother  “Pres- 

After  an  Introduction,  which  deals  with  the  sub-  ments  are<liviite  institutions,  intimately  connect-  byter  ”  will  permit  me  to  say  frankly  and  kindly 
iect  of  Confirmation  and  the  historical  Liturgy  ed  with  the  religious  life  of  the  Church,  and  inex-  that  his  first  article  startled  me,  a  little  as  I  should 
question,  and  after  giving  a  long  extract  from  pressibly  dear  to  the  Peopl®  ^  startled  by  hearing  the  bang  of  a  gun  near  a 

^  ..r  .  .  j  ion  service  properly  conducted  and  blessed  with  .  t  fi>«  liitm  ni.via  v  im 

Calvins  Liturgy,  with  the  reasons,  general  and  j^e  manifested  Spirit  of  God,  is  like  an  oasis  to  prove  in  which  I  wished  the  little  buds  to  build 

specific,  urged  against  the  English  Book  of  Prayer  travellers  in  a  desert.  It  is  not  merely  a  season  their  nests  fearlessly.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fear 
by  non-Eplscopal  Protestants,  Dr.  Hodge  enters  of  enjoyment,  but  one  in  which  the  soul  is  sancti-  ^jjat  the  boy’s  shot  has  really  hit  one  bird,  as  that 
into  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  discusses  the  ^"ow  otten1r"th?serWce°m2^^^  the  sound  of  it  will  scare  away  a  dozen  and  pre¬ 

needs  and  advantages  of  an  authorized  Presbyte-  mont  and  profit  of  the  people  hindered  by  the  in-  vent  two  other  dozens  from  coming  to  the  grove, 
rlan  Book  of  Prayer.  After  speaking  in  high  judicious  and  unscriptural  manner  in  which  it  is  His  second  article  (Oct.  21)  adds  to  my  solicitude, 
praise  of  the  excellences  of  the  Book  of  Common  conducted.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  tedious  j-bis  he  claims  to  have  “  information  ”  of  which 


Prayer,  he  continues: 


length  to  which  it  is  often  protracted,  or  to  the 
coldness  or  deadness  of  the  officiating  minister. 


This  book  (the  English  service-book),  so  objec-  but  to  the  inappropriateness  of  the  exercises. 


“E.  S.”  appears  to  be  “  ignorant,”  and  “to  know 
that  the  missionaries  abroad  are  discussing  this 


tionable,  as  a  whole,  in  its  origin,  adjuncts  and  The  true  nature  of  the  sacrament  is  lost  sight  of ;  embarrassment  to  themselves  and  their  work.” 
character,  was  forced  on  the  English  Church  and  incongruous  subjects  are  introduc^,  and  the  com-  -weib  niy  dear  brother,  had  not  you  and  I  belter 
pwple  by  the  civil  power,  contrary  to  their  will,  municant  is  forced  either  to  let  them  discuss  it  in  their  own  quiet  way,  and 

Bishops,  clergy,  and  Parliament  for  years  endeav-  to  what  the  minister  says,  or  to  give  up  m  despair  n  i  . 

ored  to  have  it  rectified,  but  at  last  submitted,  all  hope  of  really  communing.  Very  often  the  in-  communicate  their  cautions  to  the  Boards  at 
The  attempt  to  enforce  it  upon  the  Scotch  Cliurch,  troductory  prayer  is  just  such  a  prayer  as  might  home,  if  such  cautions  are  needed  y 

led  to  one  of  the  most  wicked  and  cruel  persecu-  be  offered  in  a  prayer-meeting.  It  has  no  refer-  j  have  this  very  day  received  a  letter  from  one 

tions  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Is  it  wonderful,  ence  iVvm.nimid  oW  “con-  of  the  wise  women  in  Philadelphia  who  have  most 

then,  that  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  very  name  riety  of  subjects — petitions  for  young  ana  old,  con  .n  xu  i  i  f  «  u  4.1  x 

of  a  liturgy,  should  be  roused  in  the  minds  of  the  verted  and  unconverted,  for  revivals,  for  tempo-  to  do  with  the  business  of  finding  the  most  suita- 

Presbyterians  of  Great  Britain  and  of  their  de-  rary  blessings— that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  hie  young  women  for  this  work.  It  I  should  pub- 
scendaiitsin  America  ?  Of  the  liturgies  of  Calvin,  lor  the  people  to  keep  their  minds  on  the  service  her  name,  I  am  sure  that  all 

DutSfikoUedSchertheyinlv®^^^^^  toslKethaf thoughtful  readers  jould  feel  reassured  of  the 

Hturgy  in  their  minds  meant  the  Rook  of  Common  mind  for  it.  Such  a  prayer  is  frequently  followed  womanly  wi-doni  and  carefulness  with  which  this 
Prayer,  fi-amed  for  the  comprehension  of  Papists,  by  an  address  on  any  topic  which  happens  to  sug-  whole  business  Is  managed.  But  such  publlca- 
enforced  by  the  will  of  Elizabeth,  rejected  at  the  sesVtself;  any  truth  of  Scripture,  or  any  duty,  no  e.xposure  to 

cost  of  property  and  life  by  their  pious  ancestoi's.  matter  whether  it  has  any  special  reference  to  the  ,4.  ^4  1  k  u  #  i  +  u  ^  u 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  if  Lord’s  Supper  or  not.  Sometimes  in  the  very  publicity  which  must  be  harmful  to  such  deli- 


such  a  struggle  as  this  did  not  lead  to  some  exag-  midst  of  the  service  the  minister  undertakes  to  cate  work,  and  from  which  she  had  a  right  to  ex- 
geratioii  of  feeling  and  opinions  on  the  other  side  explain  the  ordinance — to  refute  the  doctrine  of  pect  a  gentleman  to  protect  her.  I  beg  “Presby- 
No  candid  man  can  blame  the  non-Conformists  of  transubstantiation,  or  to  establish  the  true  doc-  ,,  va'^iie  intimations  of  thin<rs 

England,  or.  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  if  their  trine  of  Christ’s  presence-or,  he  sets  forth  the  to  refrain  f  om  vague  intimations  of  things 

_ _ f  _ i  nii!.Hf!4.ations  for  aneentahlo  communion,  and  Calls  he  has  heard  of,  leaving  h IS  readers  imaginations 


sftd  experience:  of  civil  und  ecclesiastical  tyranny  qualifications  for  acceptable  communion,  and  calls  bo  has  heaid  of,  leaving  his  readers  imaginaxions 
in  enforcing  an  obuoxious  prayer  book,  led  them  upon  the  people  to  examine  themselves — or  to  do  at  liberty  to  magnify  them  indefinitely.  I  am  not 
to  the  extreme  of  denouncing  the  use  of  all  forms,  something  else  which  is  absolutely  inconsistent  gm-g  hut  guns  loaded  only  with  powder  reverberate 

certain  forms  should  alone  be  used,  begat  the  prayer,  embracing  all  the  usual  variety  of  topics  verberation  that  scales  away  the  birds, 
extreme  of  insisting  that  no  forms  should  be  and  carrying  the  mind  far  away  from  the  proper  j  also  am  not  whollj*  without  acquaintance  and 
allowed.  It  is  obvious,  however,  to  the  candid,  object  of  attention.  We  know  fiom  our  own  ex-  (.Qj-p^gpondence  with  missionaries,  male  and  fe- 
that  between  these  extremes  theie  is  a  wide  and  perience  and  from  the  testimony  of  innumerable  t  <i,oi  i„si  1 1  oi 

safe  middle  ground.  That  safe  middle  ground  witnesses  that  this  is  a  common  and  a  very  sore  male.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  individual 

Is  the  optional  use  of  a  liturgy,  or  torm  of  public  evil.  The  people  of  God  are  defrauded  of  their  instances  of  missionaries  being  withdr.awn  from 
service,  having  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  spiritual  nourishment.  They  sit  down  to  the  table  single-hearted  devotion  to  their  work — sometimes 
If  such  a  book  \vere  compiled  from  the  litur-  of  the  Lord  only  to  have  the  food  withdrawn  or  by  unwise  marriage,  quite  as  often  prob- 

gies  of  Calvin,  Knox,  and  of  the  Reformed  withheld,  and  other  things  offered  in  its  stead.  ,  ,  .  ,  inn  t  t 

Churches,  containing  appropriate  prayers  for  or-  This  produces  almost  a  feeling  of  resentment.  It  ably  by  other  not  less  woildly  allurements.  lam 
dlnary  public  worship,  for  special  occasions,  as  seems  such  a  wanton  injury.  confhlent  that  they  are  exceedingly  rare — too  few 

for  times  of  sickness,  declension,  or  puplic  calam-  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  and  prof-  to  justify  any  cry  of  alarm  or  any  casting  abroad 
Ity,  with  forms  for  adminisiration  of  baptism,  of  (table  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  first,  that  of  distrust  and  suspicion. 

the  Lord’s  Supper,  for  funerals  and  for  marriage,  their  true  nature  should  be  apprehended;  and,  m  1  .  u  iu  •» 

toe  are  bold  to  say  that  it  would  in  our  judgment  he  a  secondly,  that  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  ser-  Presbyter  s  serious  question  whether  if 

very  great  blessing.  We  say  such  a  book  might  be  vice  should  be  preserved — that  is,  that  nothing  single  women  are  to  be  sent  out,  they  should  not 
compiled;  we  do  not  believe  it  could  possibly  be  should  be  introduced  injx)  the  prayers,  or  other  be  pledged  to  a  term  of  service  long  enough  to 

Portions  oftho  servlcc,  ;vhich  tends  to  divert  the  expenditure  of  their  commission,”  I 

be  so;  but  the  fact  can  hardly  be  doubted,  tliat  attention  of  the  people  from  the  one  object  before  -n  a  >  a  > 

prayers  written  by  yidividuals  are,  except  in  cases  them.  The  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  an  would  trust  our  Boards — mens  and  womens 
of  uncommon  religious  exaltation,  or  in  times  of  act  of  worship ;  it  is  an  approach  to  God  in  Christ ;  Boards— to  reply.  I  regret  that  ho  did  not  put 
the  powerful  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  comparatively  (t  is  a  drawing  near  to  the  Son  of  God  as  the  sac-  the  question  to  them  without  printing  it;  but  as 

“b  be  Ifee  B  '‘ire,"*“"!l  ZToF'SI:  '>«  “P'J 

thought,  language,  and  feeling,  from  everything  and  appropriates  the  benefits  of  His  deatli,  and  that  (for  one)  I  do  not  believe  in  the  need,  nor  in 
which  belongs  to  tlie  individual.  It  must  be  the  spiritually  feeds  on  His  body  and  blood.  To  dis-  the  u.se,  iior  in  the  propriety  of  any  such  tempo- 
product,  ill  other  ivords,  of  the  Holy  Gho  t.  The  turb  this  sacred  commuaion  with  the  Saviour,  by  i*arv'  “vows  of  celibaev'  ”  any  more  than  of  perma- 

only  way  to  secure  this  result  is  either  to  take  the  inappropriate  Instructions  or  exhortations,  is  to  A  j 

prayers  recorded  in  tlie  Scriptures,  or  those  which  frustrate  the  very  design  of  the  ordinance.  It  ®  ^  ° 

the  Spirit,  whose  office  it  is  to  teach  us  how  to  produces  the  same  effect  upon  a  devout  man  as  is  This  missionary  work  is  looming  up  before  us 

pray,  has  uttered  through  the  lips  of  the  children  produced  by  sermonizing  prayers,  which  render  in  proportions  which  call  for  the  devotion  to  it  of 
of  Go  1,  and  which  have  in  the  process  of  ages,  devotion  impossible.  It  is  a  very  mistaken  zeal  vastly  greater  numbers  of  young  men  and  young 
been  freed  from  their  earthly  mixture,  and  receiv-  for  our  Church  which  leads  any  man  to  deny  or  to  ^  f  .  lu 

ed  the  sanction  of  those  in  whom  the  Spirit  dwells,  defend  these  frequent  blemishes  in  her  sacred  ser-  women  than  are  yet  known  to  have  giventhem- 
For  a  man  to  sit  down  and  write  a  volume  of  pray-  vices.  The  Presbyterian  order  of  worship  does  selves  to  it.  Say  what  you  will,  brothers  and 
ers  for  other  people  to  use,  and  especially  a  litur-  not  need  such  apologists.  sisters,  there  is  ordinarily  involved  iu  giving  one’s 


ot  need  such  apologists.  sisters,  there  is  ordinarily  involved  iu  giving  one’s 

gy  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  seems  to  us  very  The  same  general  remarks  are  in  a  measure  ap-  „  foi-piffn  mission  a  larire  amount  of  diffl- 

like  John  Wesley’s  making  his  five  volumes  of  pUcable  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  marriage  arid  /f  u 

sermons  a  creed,  conducting  funerals.  Our  ministers  and  people  self-denial  which  does  not  belong  to  any 

These  two  conditions  being  supposed,  first,  that  feel  the  need  of  some  practical  director^'  and  ap-  home  work,  except  our  home  mission  South, 
the  book  should  be  compiled  and  not  written;  and  proprlate  form  for  those  solemn  occasions,  which  There  is  not  much  danger  of  our  young  men  be- 

are  often  rendered  Unimpressive  and  unedifylng  j  attracted  to  it  by  the  love  of  adventure,  or 
strongly  of  opinion  that  It  would  answer  a  most  (jy  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  “  u  ^ ^  «  •  n 

important  end.  The  great  obj’ectioiis  to  the  use  of  One  great  advantage,  therefore,  which  we  think  young  women  by  the  hope  of  marriage.  Our 
liturgies,  are  that  the  authoritative  imposition  of  would  attend  the  introduction  of  such  a  book  as  Boards,  our  publications,  our  teachers,  and  our 
them  is  inconsistent  with  Christian  liberty;  sec-  has  been  described,  is  the  improvement  it  would  pastors  appeal  to  them  for  the  love  of  Christ  and 
ondly,  that  tliey  never  can  be  made  to  answer  all  tend  to  produce  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship, 

the  varieties  of  experience  and  occasions ;  thirdly,  and  in  the  celebration  of  other  religious  services.  seminaries, 

that  they  tend  to  formality,  and  cannot  be  an  ade-  There  is  another  advantage  of  scarcely  less  Im-  colleges,  Sabbath-schools,  and  homes,  our  youth 
quate  substitute  for  the  warm  outgoings  of  the  portance :  There  are  literally  thousands  of  cases  m  are  listening  to  that  plea  tenderly  and  prayerfully 
h^rt  moved  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  devotion,  which  religious  worship  should  be  conducted  and  the  as  young  Samuel  listened  to  what  he  at  first  took 
These  objections  we  consider  valid  against  all  un-  dead  buried,  when  no  minister  is  at  hand.  In  va-  ,  t,,-  t  4-1,  .  v,  1  t  u 

▼arying  forms  authoritatively  imposed.  But  they  cant  churches,  destitute  settlements,  in  the  army,  for  the  voice  of  Eli,  In  their  behalf  I  beg  my 
do  not  bear  agaiust  the  preparation  and  optional  the  navy,  in  merchant  vessels,  there  is  a  demand  brethren  not  to  disturb  their  minds  with  the  fear 
use  of  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  for  some  authorized  forms.  For  the  want  of  a  that  they  cannot  answer  “  Here  am  I  ”  to  that 

The  advantages  which  we  would  anticipate  from  Presbyterian  work  of  the  kind  intended,  the  Eng-  (.^11  without  being  suspected  of  seeking  some  sel- 
the  preimration  of  such  a  book,  or  of  a  return  to  Hsh  Prayer  Book  is  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  „  ,  ,  .  =4.i» 

the  usage  of  the  early  Cliurelies  of  the  Reforma-  Our  army  and  navy  officers,  when  there  is  no  chap-  apparent  self-consecration, 

tion,  are  principally  the  following:  In  the  first  lain,  and  when  disposed  to  secure  for  those  under 

place,  it  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  those  who  their  command  the  benefits  of  religious  worship,  TlTTi’  'WTi’li’T)  otp  'TWP  r’TTrrnr'Tr 


are  not  speciallj’  favored  with  the  gift  of  prayer,  no  matter  what  their  denominational  connection,  yjv  xxuii 

and  thus  tend  to  elevate  and  improve  this  important  almost  universally  resort  to  the  liturgy  of  the  By  Rev.  James  Otis  Denniston. 

part  of  public  worship.  IVe  believe  that  extempore  English  Church.  That  book,  therefore,  has  gone  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York, 

preaching,  when  the  preacher  has  the  requisite  wherever  the  English  language  is  used;  and  it  much  concern  was  expressed  over  the  flmirpa  wlven 

gifts  and  graces,  is  the  best  preaching  in  the  will  continue  to  be  resorted  to,  even  by  Presbyte-  “iich  concern  was  expressed  over  the  figures  given 

world;  without  these  gifts,  in  no  ordinary  meas-  rlans,  until  their  own  Church  provides  a  book  m  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
ure,  it  is  the  worst.  So,  as  we  have  already  ad-  better  suited  to  their  necessities.  We  are  not  byterian  Church,  showing  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
mitted,  extempore  prayer,  when  the  ^lirit  of  unmindful  of  the  excellent  “Manual  for  Sailors  number  of  additions  to  the  churches  on  examina- 
prayer  is  present,  is  the  best  method  of  praying;  and  Soldiers,  published  by  our  Board;  but  it  is  ^  ^  ^ing  each  of  the  last  five  years  The  num- 

better  than  any  form  prescribed  by  the  Church,  evident  we  need  a  work  of  a  wider  range,  and  one  ”  uuung  eaen  01  me  lasi  nve  years,  me  num 
and  better  than  aiij*  form  previously  prepared  by  having  the  sanction  of  antiquity  and  Church  au-  bers  are  as  follows : 

the  man  himself.  We  have  also  admitted  that  thority.  187G .  48,240 

the  disposition  to  use  written  forms,  as  a  general  In  the  purity  of  our  doctrine,  in  the  Scriptural  1877  .  43,068 


the  man  himself.  We  have  also  admitted  that  thority.  1876  .  48,240 

the  disposition  to  use  written  forms,  as  a  general  In  the  purity  of  our  doctrine,  in  the  Scriptural  1877  .  43,068 

rule,  decreases  in  proportiou  to  the  increase  of  character  of  our  polity,  m  the  simplicity  of  our  1878  .  32,277 

Intelligence  and  spirituality  of  the  Church.  All  mode  of  worship,  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  an  1879  .  29,196 

this  being  conceded,  it  is  nevertheless  lamentably  exalted  position,  and  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  1880  .  26,838 

true,  that  the  prayers  are,  in  general,  the  least  at-  the  people,  which  nothing  can  destroy.  But  she  When  we  seek  for  a  reason  of  this  decrease,  one 
tractive  and  satisfactory  part  of  our  Church  ser-  has  suffered  more  than  can  well  be  estimated  from  .  ,  ’ 

vices.  This  may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that  those  faults  in  the  conduct  of  her  simple  services, 

the  qualifications  for  this  part  of  public  worship  which  our  most  venerable  ministers  have  so  often  dimcult  to  live  a  godly  life  to-day  than  it  was  in 
are  more  rarely  possessed  than  those  requisite  for  pointed  out,  and  from  failing  to  supply  her  scat-  times  of  persecution.  Then  the  Church  was  as- 
acceptable  preaching.  It  is  certain  that  many  tered  children  with  those  aids  for  jeligious  wor-  gaded  by  force;  popular  fury  consumed  God’s 

emineut  preachers  have  been  remarkably  deficient  ship  which  their  exigencies  demand.  We  do  not  _ _ ,  _ _  ^ 

ki  the  gift  of  prayer.  This  is  said  to  have  been  desire  to  see  anything  Introduced  which  would  P®opi®  >  royal  indifference  wasted  them.  But  the 
the  case  with  President  Davies,  Robert  Hall,  and  render  our  public  services  less  simple  than  they  blasts  of  persecution  kindled  their  ardor;  the  dis- 
Dr.  Chalmers.  It  is  evident,  that  to  pray  well  re-  are  at  present,  bat  merely  that  means  should  be  favor  of  kings  caused  them  to  be  clad  with  zeal  as 


as  is  sufficient  to  giard  agaiust  all  coarseness,  ir-  has  dwelt  long  upon  the  Mount — a  man  familiar  was  with  them.  The  disciples  scattered  by  perse- 
reverence,  and  impropriety  in  thought  or  Ian-  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  with  the  cution  went  everywhere,  preachin-^  the  Word, 
guage ;  such  inward  guidance  or  mental  discipline  high  Intellectual  gifts  the  work  demands— to  com-  thA  rimroh  hoa  faiiAn 

L  shall  render  the  prayer  well  ordered  and  com-  pile  a  book  containing  prayers  for  public  worship,  *‘'®  ^^“®“  easier  times, 

prehensive.  These  gifts,  alas!  are  not  common  in  and  forms  for  the  administration  of  the  sacra-  The  peace  is  like  a  river.  But  from  the  surface 
their  combination,  even  among  good  men.  An-  ments,  marriage,  and  funerals,  he  would  do  the  of  the  green  pastures  where  they  lie  down,  from 
other  reason  for  the  evil  in  question,  is  that  so  Church  a  great  service,  whether  the  book  ever  re-  the  depths  of  the  still  waters  comes  the  malaria  of 
little  attention  is  commonly  given  by  our  minis-  ceived  the  sanction  of  our  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  ,.,^,.1  _ _ 

ters  to  previous  preparation  for  conducting  this  or  not.  As  public  attention  among  the  Congrega-  1  ness.  1  he  very  means  which  are  used  for 

portion  of  divine  worship.  They  labor  hard  to  tionalists,  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the  German  Re-  th®  diffusion  of  the  waters  of  life,  bear  a  deadly 
prepare  to  address  the  people;  tut  venture  on  ad-  formed,  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  has  become  miasma  into  the  homes  of  the  people  and  Into  the 
dressing  God  without  premeditation.  Dr.  Wither-  more  or  less  turned  to  this  subject,  it  is  hoped  llo^ge  Splendid  churches  inrrAi.se  lux- 

•poon  says  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gillies  of  Glasgow,  that  something  may  be  done  which  shall  be  for  enurene^  Increase  lux 

who  in  his  judgment  exceeded  any  man  he  had  the  interest  of  the  great  non-Episcopal  portion  of  unousness.  1  he  Church  is  enervated  by  the  very 
ever  heard  in  the  excellency  of  his  prayers,  was  the  Protestant  communion.  ease  of  living,  which  results  from  the  progress  of 

accustomed  to  devote  unwearied  pains  to  prepara-  It  .is  a  very  common  impression  that  any  at-  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  sunshine  of  divine 
tion  for  this  part  of  his  ministerial  work,  and  for  tempt  to  construct  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  favor  fevers  the  blood;  devotion  is  chilled  bv  the 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  pastoral  life  never  wrote  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Episcopa-  nnmhAr  nf  nnnnrfnniHAa  f  -  *  .  tin. 

a  sermon  without  writing  a  praver  appropriate  to  Hans :  First,  because  it  would  imply  a  concession  opportunities  for  entering  into  the 

It.  This  was  Calvin’s  habit,  ^nd  many  of  the  ser-  in  favor  of  liturgies;  secondly,  because  no  book  place  of  the  Most  High, 

mons  printed  in  his  works  have  prayers  annexed ;  which  could  now  be  framed  would  be  likely  to  When  we  seek  for  a  remedy  for  the  present  evil 
an  aid  which  Calvin  found  needful,  and  no  man  compare  favorably  with  the  English  Prayer  Book;  condition  of  things,  the  first  need  Is  doubtless  the 
living  need  be  ashamed  of  employing.  and,  thirdly,  because  it  would  be  Impossible  to  ti,A  tt  1  a  <  .4  ..u  ^  u 

We  have  assumed  that  as  a  general  thing  the  give  to  any  new  book  the  authority  and  sacred-  01  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  churches, 

public  prayers  in  our  churches  do  not  meet  the  ness  which  ages  have  conferred  upon  that.  We  Without  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
desires  and  exigencies  of  the  people.  We  have  cannot  believe  that  anything  which  would  really  Church  itself  becomes  a  source  of  spiritual  death, 
felt  this  so  often  ourselves,  we  have  heard  this  improve  our  public  service,  could  operate  unfa-  in  the  nlaee  wHafa  thA  nnthA.. 
feeling  expressed  so  often  from  all  classes,  that  vorably  to  the  Interests  of  our  Chirch.  There  1“  u  ,  a  .  ^  ®  ®  “ 

we  presume  the  fact  will  not  be  denied.  The  late  would  be  no  concession  to  Episcopal  usages,  even  been  dammed  up  forms  a  lake,  miles  in 

venerable  Dr.  Miller,  whose  long  and  wide  expert-  if  Presbyterians  should  return  to  the  custom  of  extent,  affording  water-power  to  large  factories, 
ence  gave  him  opportunity  of  correct  judgment,  their  forefathers,  and  introduce  a  liturgy  into  all  But  at  the  present  time,  because  of  the  drought 
was  so  sensible  of  this  evil  that  he  devoted  the  their  churches.  But  this  we  regard  as  impossible  thA  lakA  hojs  hAAnmA  n.  v  44. 

last  labors  of  his  useful  life  to  the  preparation  of  and  undesirable.  We  might  ^  well  att^pt  to  ^  bottom  of 

a  work  on  Public  Prayer.  Of  the  faults  which  he  restore  the  costume  or  the  armor  of  the  Middle  lake,  no  longer  covered  by  the  water,  exhales 
laments,  he  says,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  he  will  Ages,  "nereis  a  very  great  difference  between  the  deadly  gases,  which  cause  fevers  along  the  shores, 
mention  only  a  few,  and  then  enumerates  no  less  uniform  and  universal  use  of  a  form  of  prayer,  and  What  an  image  is  this  of  the  Church  when  the 
than  eighteen!  Among  them  are  the  following:  the  preparation  of  forms  to  serve  as  models,  and  to  ttaW  «r.i,-if  lo  oKo«.,4  .  ~  .4  .  .4.  . 

the  frequent  occurrence  of  set  phrases;  ungram-  be  emp%yed  when  no  minister  is  present.  b  ^  activities  of 

matical,  or  low  colloquial  forms  of  expression ;  As  to  the  second  consideration  above  mention-  *“®  '^“arch  are  at  a  stand  still,  the  workmen  are 
want  of  order;  minuteness  of  detail;  excessive  ed,  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit  the  unapproach-  idle;  nay,  from  the  Church  Itself  comes  a  miasma, 
length;  florid  style;  party  or  personal  allusions;  able  excellence  of  the  English  forms.  The  best  which  brings  spiritual  death  to  nil  around  •  world- 
kuraorous  or  sarcastic  expressions;  turning  the  parts  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  are  derived  from  k  p  ueain  ^  uu  around  .worm 

prayer  into  a  sermon  or  exhortation ;  extravagant  sources  common  to  aU  I^otestants.  We  believe  a  ,  ’  ®  prayerlessness  among  the  peo- 


piayer  into  a  sermon  or  exhortation ;  extravagant  sources  common  to  aU  Protestants.  We  believe  a  ’  ”  ®“'»®t  prayenessness  among  the  peo- 

professlons;  want  of  appropriateness;  want  of  book  could  be  prepared  without  including  any-  P*®  God  cause  iniquity  to  abound  and  infidelity 
reverence,  Ac.,  Ac.  If  such  evils  exist,  it  Is  a  sin  thing  not  found  in  the  liturgies  framed  by  the  increase. 

to  disregiu^  them.  It  is  a  sin  not  to  labor  to  cor-  Continental  Reformers,  whicli,  as  a  whole,  would  The  need  is  that  the  Church  cry  unto  God  for 
BMt  them.  As  one  means  of  such  correction— not  be  far  superior  to  any  prayer  book  now  In  use.  the  outpourlnK  of  the  Holv  Ghost  God  alone  can 
the  only  one,  and  perhaps  not  the  most  important  As  to  the  want  of  the  sacredness  which  belongs  ^  4.  .  “  .  4.1  ^  ,  ‘ 

ooe — would  be  a  collection  of  prayers  for  public  to  antiquity,  this,  of  course,  for  the  time  is  an  uii-  ®  ®  *“®  showers  of  blessing.  God  alone  can 
worship  of  established  character,  sanctioned  by  avoidable  defect.  The  most  venerable  tree,  how-  cause  the  heaven  to  be  black  with  cloud  and  wind, 
k>ng  approbation  of  the  people  of  God,  and  by  the  over,  was  once  a  sapling.  It  is  no  good  resaon  that  there  shall  be  a  great  rain.  “Are  there  any 


among  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles  that  can  cause 
rain  ?  or  can  the  heavens  give  showers  ?  Art  not 
thou  He,  O  Lord  our  God :  therefore  we  will 
wait  upon  Tliee,  for  Thou  hast  made  all  these 
things.”  When  the  heavens  shall  pour  down  waters, 
then  shall  the  stream  run  with  full  banks.  When 
the  Holy  Spirit  shall  lie  poured  out,  then  shall  the 
Church  be  filled  with  tlie  grace  of  God;  the 
sources  of  disease,  worldliness  and  lukewarmness, 
shall  be  liurriod  away ;  the  wheels  and  the  shaft¬ 
ing  of  religious  activity  shall  speedily  revolve; 
the  shuttles  of  kindness  to  the  widow  and  the  or¬ 
phan  shall  fly  hither  and  thitlier;  the  workmen 
sliall  be  all  busy ;  the  now  song  of  thanksgiving 
shall  ascend  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Another  need  is  that  individual  Christians  shall 
come  nearer  to  God.  Wlion  siiirltual  vigor  fails, 
they  must  look  up  to  the  hills  from  wlionce  com- 
eth  their  help.  A  breath  of  air  from  Him  whose 
righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains,  is  a 
tonic  of  the  soul.  His  presence,  whose  judgments 
are  a  great  deep,  will  drive  away  both  the  fever 
of  worldly  ambition,  and  the  chill  of  indifference. 
The  Cliristian  must  resort  to  the  mountains  and 
the  sea.  In  God  is  their  help.  Good  men  are 
trees  of  rigliteousness.  Their  flowering  graces  ex¬ 
hale  siiices,  wliich  purify  the  deadly  air.  Their 
leaves  absorb  the  narcotic  gases  which  paralyze 
the  vigor  of  the  inner  man.  An  individual  saint 
living  close  to  God  has  a  mighty  power  to  free 
others  from  spiritual  torpor,  and  to  make  them 
strong  with  tlie  life  of  God. 

And  each  individual  and  church  needs  to  work, 
using  tlie  divine  help  which  is  always  given  to  the 
people  of  God.  Churches  are  sometimes  cursed 
by  wliat  they  falsely  call  prayers  for  the  outpour¬ 
ing  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  They  pray 

“  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove, 

With  all  Thy  quickening  power.” 

But  they  tlieii  sit  down  and  do  nothing,  because  it 
is  not  a  time  of  revival,  of  special  work  of  the 
Comforter.  Their  action  is  like  that  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  calling  on  Hercules  to  lift  his  wagon  out  of 
the  mud,  instead  of  putting  his  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  always  with  the 
Church,  except  they  be  reprobate.  He  always 
helps  in  all  true  labor  for  the  Lord.  There  is 
never  a  sermon  preached,  or  a  word  spoken,  or  a 
prayer  offered,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  present  to 
give  a  blessing.  The  duty  is  to  use  His  ordinary 
help  to  do  good  work  for  JesuS  Christ.  Old  farm¬ 
ers  sometimes  tell  of  a  wonderful  year,  long  ago, 
which  was  an  extraordinary  year  for  corn.  The 
sun  was  always  hot,  and  there  was  a  shower  every 
week.  An  acre  produced  a  hundred  bushels  of 
corn.  But  the  husbandman,  though  ho  hears 
gladly  of  such  a  time,  is  not  idle  in  ordinary 
seasons.  He  casts  in  the  seed  and  drives  the 
plow  every  year.  There  may  bo  cold  and  drought ; 
still  he  toils,  expecting  some  liarvest,  knowing 
that  every  year  there  is  some  sunshine  and  some 
rain.  So  ought  it  to  be  with  the  ministers  and  el¬ 
ders  of  the  cliurclies.  Times  of  revival,  of  tlie 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  blessed — bless¬ 
ed  in  the  experience,  blessed  in  the  memory.  But 
though  there  may  be  no  revival,  God  always  gives 
some  reward  for  toil.  The  Holy  Spirit  always 
helps  those  who  labor  for  Jesus.  The  duty  is  then 
to  cast  in  the  seed,  and  to  stir  the  soil,  toiling 
early  and  late,  expecting  some  harvest. 

If  each  Presbyterian  church  shall  be  the  means 
of  the  salvation  of  but  one  person  more,  during 
each  quarter  of  the  coming  year,  than  during  the 
last,  the  number  of  converts  will  be  equal  to  the 
largest  ever  recorded.  Let  the  churches  give 
themselves  to  their  ordinary  work,  tolling  for  and 
hoping  for  an  ordinary  blessing. 

LETTER  FROM  MINNESOTA. 

By  Rev.  Carlos  T.  Chester. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Minnesota 
at  St.  Peter,  was  in  some  resiiects  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  several  years,  for  the  question  of  a 
Synodical  College 

was  decided  at  last.  Two  years  ago  Synod  appoint¬ 
ed  a  Committee  on  Educational  Institutions,  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  realize  the  prevailing  sentiment  that  a 
Presbyterian  College  would  be  useful  in  this  State. 
The  Public  School  system  is  commendable;  the 
State  University  is  iourlshing,  and  so  far  has  been 
excellent  in  its  influence,  and  is  destined  to  lead  in 
some  respects;  yet  the  denominations  feel  the 
need  of  their  own  schools  in  addition.  The  result 
Is,  the  Baptists  have  one  at  Owatonna,  the  Congre- 
gationalists  liave  Carleton  College  atNorthfleld,  the 
Episcopalians  have  schools  at  Faribault,  and  the 
Methodists  have  Hamlino  University  at  St.  Paul- 
all  alive,  lively,  and  growing,  and  with  open  cis¬ 
terns  to  catch  many  raindrops  of  benefactions. 

Presbyterianism  has  also  been  represented  in  de¬ 
nominational  schools  since  1853,  but  they  have  not 
heretofore  been  recognized  and  supported  by  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  Synod  as  they  might  have  been.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  Maoalester  College,  the  outgrowth  of  Calva¬ 
ry  College,  the  College  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Bald¬ 
win  School — the  successive  schools  established  by 
pioneer  Presbyterians,  most  prominent  being  Rev. 
Edward  D.  Neill,  now  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  Baldwin  School  is  now  the  preparatory  de¬ 
partment  of  Macalester  College,  and  was  reopened 
this  Fall  under  the  control  of  Rev.  Rockwood  Mc- 
Questen,  Principal,  who  is  a  thorough  scholar,  em¬ 
phatically  an  energetic  man,  and  withal  a  man  of 
sincerity,  who  is  ready  to  help  on  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel  anywhere.  The  school  has  been  opened 
most  auspiciously,  and  its  friends  are  very  hopeful. 

Macalester  College  was  named  after  Charles 
Macalester  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  philanthropy  in  his  day,  who  heartily 
responded  to  the  settled  purpose  and  hope  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Neill  to  ostablish.ln  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  a  Christian  educational  institution 
in  conformity  with  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  meth 
ods.  By  a  codicil  of  his  will  Mr.  Macalester  gave 
a  valuable  property  in  East  Minneapolis,  near  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  to  further  the  college  project. 
It  is  a  large  stone  building,  five  and  a  half  stories 
high  (formerly  the  Winslow  House,  much  patroniz¬ 
ed  by  Southerners  before  the  war),  with  the  adjacent 
land,  covering  a  whole  block.  This  property  is 
valued  at  $40,000  at  least.  It  is  more  likely  worth 
$50,000.  The  condition  of  the  will  was  that  $25,000 
in  cash  should  be  secured  from  other  sources. 
The  buildings  of  the  original  schools  brought  $17,- 
000,  and  citizens  of  Minneapolis  gave  the  balance 
of  $8,000.  But  Macalester  College  had  neither  fac¬ 
ulty  nor  students  for  several  years,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  President,  Mr.  Neill.  This  was  owing 
to  circumstances  which  could  not  be  avoided  by 
Mr.  Neill  or  the  Board  of  Trustees — hard  times, 
grasshopper  scourges,  etc.  Yet  it  was  the  Board’s 
determination  to  fulfil  its  trust.  The  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  Synod  was  necessary  to  the  greatest 
success.  It  was  with  these  facts  in  plain  view, 
with  the  knowledge  that  valuable  property  conse¬ 
crated  to  educational  interests  was  lying  practical¬ 
ly  unused,  that  Synod  appointed  the  committee  to 
learn  what  might  and  ought  to  be  done. 

One  year  ago  that  committee  reported  adversely 
to  adopting  Macalester  as  the  Synod’s  college,  on 
account  of  four  irrevocable  things — the  name,  lo¬ 
cation,  government,  and  presidency — all  fixed  by 
the  will  of  Mr.  Macalester  or  the  charter.  But  Mr. 
Neill’s  resignation  was  presented,  to  occur  when¬ 
ever  Synod  might  secure  an  additional  sum  of  $30,- 
000  for  endowing  the  president’s  chair.  Then  Syn¬ 
od  should  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  to  that  position.  This  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  whole  subject.  And  the  result  is  that  Synod 
has  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  accept  the 
most  generous  propositions  of  Macalester  College, 
and  to  make  it  the  recipient  of  its  entire  sympathy 
and  support.  It  was  agreed  that  its  government 
by  a  self-perpetuating  Board  of  Trustees  is  the 
best,  and  that  the  name  and  location  are  all  that 


could  be  desired.  Synod  Is  pleased  to  honor  the 
name  of  him  who  gave  to  the  West  while  living  iu 
the  East;  who  was  through  life  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  own  part  of  Christ’s  Church.  The  location 
is  fixed  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  expres¬ 
sion  is  generally  interpreted  to  mean  any  place  be¬ 
tween  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Should  the  Trus¬ 
tees  decide  at  some  future  time  to  sell  the  proper¬ 
ty  in  Minneapolis  and  build  anew  in  a  moie  retired 
place  near  by,  the  right  is  provided  by  the  codicil. 

Macalester  College,  therefore,  begins  a  more 
vigorous  life,  under  the  direct  care  of  the  Synod  of 
Minnesota,  having  possessions  wort'ti  $70,000,  which 
will  be  soon  increased  to  $100,000  by  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  presidency.  It  Is  expected  that  Mr. 
Neill  will  have  a  chair  in  the  College.  There  are 
few  men  of  such  learning  and  gifts  in  the  North¬ 
west.  But  tills  was  not  all  that  was  accomplished 
by  Synod  iu  respect  to  educational  Interests.  For 
the  citizens  of  Albert  Lea,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  led  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Abbott,  had  hoped  to 
have  Synod’s  college  there,  and  had  secured  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  $15,000  in  cash,  and  other  pledges 
making  the  whole  offer  $20,000,  which  they  present¬ 
ed  as  tokens  of  their  deep  interest.  Their  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  contagious,  and  Synod  expressed  its  ap¬ 
preciation  by  resolving  to  establish  there 
A  Female  College 

if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  subscribers  will  take 
kindly  to  such  a  proposition,  and  if  Synod  may 
succeed  in  adding  as  much  more  to  their  gifts. 
Thirty  thousand  or  forty  thousand  dollars  would 
be  a  good  beginning  for  such  a  school.  Mr.  Ab¬ 
bott  showed  that  there  is  a  wide  region  about  Al¬ 
bert  Lea  in  which  there  is  no  educational  institu¬ 
tion  ranking  as  a  college,  and  the  real  need  of  im¬ 
mediate  effort.  It  was  the  brain  of  the  Rev.  John 
S.  Sherrill  of  Litchfield  which  first  thought  of  this 
happy  turn  of  affairs.  As  he  remarked,  “Presby¬ 
terians  are  sometimes  a  little  slow,  but  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  perseverance  of  the  saints ;  and  when 
they  do  rouse  up,  they  often  walk  off  with  rapid¬ 
ity.”  It  was  the  hope  and  belief  of  every  one  that 
now  there  would  bo  seen  a  speedy  and  permanent 
development  of  Presbyterian  interests  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters.  The  proper  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  we  expect  to  hear  soon  that  some¬ 
thing  like  $50,000  have  been  obtained  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Synod.  But  if  any  friends  outside 
feel  disposed  to  add  something  substantial  to  our 
treasuries,  lot  them  notthinkthat  they  may  not  be 
cordially  and  thankfully  met. 

The  transactions  of  Presbyteries  and  Synod, 
apart  from  this  subject,  were  mainly  in  the  form 
of  routine  business.  Rev.  Walter  Condict  of  Red 
Wing  was  chosen  moderator  of  St.  Paul  Presbyte¬ 
ry,  which  met  in  Dayton-avenue  church,  St.  Paul 
(Rev.  Maurice  D.  Edwards  pastor). 

Rev.  John  P.  Williamson  of  the  Dakota  Presby¬ 
tery  (which  is  composed  of  missionaries  and  con¬ 
verted  Indians)  was  chosen  moderator  of  Synod, 
partly  in  honor  of  his  father,  so  long  a  missionary’ 
to  the  Dakotas.  The  missionary  son  is  worthy  of 
the  missionary  father.  The  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Riggs, 
LL.D.,  gave  a  most  interesting  memorial  sermon 
on  Dr.  Williamson,  with  whom  he  was  the  promi¬ 
nent  co-laborer  during  many  years.  Four  or  five 
Indian  ministers  and  elders  were  present,  one  of 
whom,  Rev.  David  Greycloud,  offered  prayer  in  his 
own  language  during  devotional  exorcises  one 
morning  in  such  tones  as  denoted  a  devout  spirit, 
and  uplifted  the  hearts  of  listeners.  The  records 
show  that  those  converted  Indians  are  far  more 
generous  than  we  in  the  support  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  especially  among  the  more  remote 
Indian  tribes.  « 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  of  the  addresses  was 
an  “  off-hand  talk,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sample  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  concerning  what  he  saw  and  heard  at  the 
Pan-Presbyterian  Council. 

Not  so  interesting  an  event  was  the  coming  of 
the  “  blizzard,”  which  filled  the  railroad  cuts  with 
snow  and  ice,  delayed  trains  for  two  days,  prevent¬ 
ed  a  largo  part  of  the  ministers  from  reaching 
their  homos  on  Saturday,  and  left  various  pulpits 
in  the  State  unoccupied  Oct.  17th. 

The  subjects  of  Sabbath-schools,  and  publica- 
cations  for  them,  and  Sabbath  observance,  were 
made  particularly  prominent  in  the  discussions. 

Rev.  George  F.  McAfee,  the  pastor  at  St.  Peter, 
and  the  citizens,  were  as  deserving  of  Synod’s 
gratitude  for  an  entertainment  as  any  people  who 
have  ever  been  greeted  with  the  well-remembered 
vote  of  thanks. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORK  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Covenant  Chapel  Sunday-school  has  a  letter  from 
missionary  Jones  of  the  American  Sunday-school 
Union,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  an  out¬ 
door  woods’  meeting  at  the  base  of  Tryon  Mountain, 
in  North  Carolina,  which  was  broken  up  by  the 
leaping  of  two  streaked  lizards  from  a  tree,  in  hot 
chase  of  a  bug,  into  a  lady’s  lap ;  which  caused  an 
Irrepressible  stampede  of  ladies  running  and 
screaming  in  perfect  demoralization  of  crawling 
sensations — like  those  of  humbuggery.  In  the 
afternoon,  however,  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
Sunday-school  for  colored  people. 


(STtilllrten  ut 

THE  LITTLE  CASH  GIRL. 

Fairy  godmothers,  with  golden  slippers  for 
abused  Cinderellas,  are  not  very  common  in 
these  prosaic  days,  but  sometimes  things  that 
are  unusual  and  very  pleasant  happen  to  those 
who  least  expect  them.  In  one  of  the  great 
stores  of  New  York  city,  which  to  the  stranger 
seems  mazy,  intricate,  and  beautiful  as  a  fairy 
palace,  a  pleasant  lady  stood  at  a  counter  mak¬ 
ing  purchases,  when  at  her  side  she  heard  an 
irritated  voice  say 

‘  Cash  Sixty-five  is  the  most  selfish  and  hate¬ 
ful  girl  I  ever  knew.  I  can’t  bear  to  speak  to 
her.’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  the  other,  ‘  did  you  see  how  she 
jerked  the  ribbon  out  of  my  hand.  She  is  just 
as  rude  and  ugly  as  that  always.’ 

The  lady  listened  in  silence  and  w’atched  with 
interest  the  return  of  the  little  cash  girl.  Soon 
a  slight,  poorly-dressed  child,  with  frowning 
face  and  sullen  manner,  presented  herself. 
Full  of  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  child,  the 
lady  followed  her  as  she  left  the  counter,  and 
when  out  of  hearing  of  the  others,  touched  her 
gently  on  the  shoulder.  The  child  turned  sud¬ 
denly,  as  if  expecting  a  reproach  or  rebuke,  to 
see  a  kind  face  looking  down  upon  her,  and  a 
gentle  voice  said  ‘  I  overheard  some  girls  say 
you  were  cross  and  selfish.  Are  you  unkind  to 
them  ?  I  wish  you  would  try  to  be  good  and 
pleasant.  If  you  do,  they  will  learn  to  love 
you,  and  you  will  be  much  happier.’ 

Feeling  the  sympathy  of  this  strange  friend, 
the  pent-up  passion  in  the  child’s  heart  burst 
forth,  and  bitter  tears  flowed  down  her  face  as 
she  exclaimed  ‘There  is  no  use  trying  to  be 
good.  I  get  scolded  everywhere.  Everything 
I  do  is  wrong.  Here  I  have  to  run  all  day,  and 
the  girls  make  fun  of  my  mean  clothes.  When 
I  get  home,  father  scolds  and  mother  is  cross. 
I  can’t  be  good.’ 

The  lady  drew  her  kindly  to  her  side,  and  a 
short  story  revealed  the  picture  of  a  miserable 
home  where  there  was  nothing  to  help  the  poor 
child  to  overcome  the  sullen  temper,  which  was 
perhaps  the  result  of  imkind  treatment.  With 
heart  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  the  lady  felt 
as  if  she  would  shield  in  her  arms  the  lonely 
and  unlovely  child.  She  had  often  said  ‘  I  feel 
as  if  I  wanted  to  claim  for  my  own  all  the  real 
bad  and  abused  children.’  Soothing  with  gen¬ 
tle  words,  which  were  like  refreshing  rain  to 
the  thirsty  flower,  she  said  on  leaving : 

‘Now  I  want  you  to  try  to  be  kind  and 
obliging.  See  if  you  do  not  feel  happier,  and  if 
the  girls  do  not  like  you  better  and  treat  you 
more  kindly.  Two  weeks  from  to-day  I  am 
coming  here  to  inquire  about  you.  Now  do 


try  to  behave,  so  that  when  I  ask  the  others, 
they  will  say  you  are  one  of  the  nicest  girls  in 
the  store.  I’ll  be  sure  to  come.  Now  you’ll 
try,  wont  you  ?  ’ 

Words  of  encouragement  were  strange  to  the 
poor  girl,  and  seemed  to  put  strength  into  her 
heart,  as  she  gave  the  lady  her  promise  to  try 
to  be  good. 

In  the  whirl  of  a  busy  life,  one  might  expect 
that  the  incident  would  be  forgotten.  But  the 
child’s  'aith  never  wavered,  and  the  thought 
of  the  kind  and  lovely  lady  nerved  her  to  bear 
meekly  many  a  rude  word  and  groundless  re¬ 
proach,  and  the  next  two  weeks  were  happy 
ones,  for  they  were  brightened  by  hope. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  the  welcome  vis¬ 
itor  might  be  expected.  Eagerly  the  little  cash 
girl  scanned  every  one  who,  on  busy  errands, 
crossed  her  way.  And  she  was  not  destined  to 
disappointment.  On  inquiring  about  Cash 
Sixty-five,  the  lady  found  ready  testimony  of 
her  improved  temper  and  more  amiable  ways. 

‘  We  don’t  know  what’s  come  over  her.  She 
don’t  act  like  she  used  to  at  all,  and  she  aint  a 
bit  cross  now.’ 

With  thankful  heart,  the  lady  thought  ‘  O  if 
my  few  words  have  only  been  a  help  to  that 
poor  child  !  ’  And  life  seemed  more  worth  liv¬ 
ing  than  it  had  for  many  a  day,  for  she,  too, 
had  known  sorrow  and  trouble.  She  soon 
found  Cash  Sixty-five,  and  told  her  how  gladly 
she  had  heard  of  the  victory  she  had  gained 
over  herself  since  they  last  met. 

‘  I  may  not  see  you  again,  but  you  have  One 
Friend  who  loves  and  sees  you  always.  He 
will  help  you,  dear  c’uild,  if  you  will  only  trust 
and  love  Him.  I  want  to  get  you  a  little  pres¬ 
ent,  not  as  a  reward,  but  to  remind  you  how 
much  better  it  is  to  be  kind  and  good.’ 

Taking  her  name  and  address,  she  sent  a 
beautiful  copy  ot  ‘‘  Little  Women  ”  to  the  de¬ 
lighted  child,  who  never  knew  the  name  of  the 
lovely  lady  tliat  had  made  such  a  bright  spot 
in  her  life. 

Happy  for  humanity,  there  are  not  a  few 
such  hearts,  full  of  love  and  pity  for  the  heav¬ 
ily-weighted  burden-carriers  in  the  journey  of 
life.  Angels  of  mercy  now  in  a  sad  and  sinful 
world,  the  wings  of  these  beauteous  souls  are 
unfolding  which  shall  one  day  bear  them  to  a 
more  congenial  clime. — Christian  Intelligencer. 

JIMMY  LANE  GOING  TO  MASS  MEETING. 

By  Minnie  B.  Fenwick. 

‘  ’Tis  just  real  mean,’  muttered  Jimmy,  as  he 
sat  in  the  doorway  eating  a  big  piece  of  bread 
and  butter,  ‘  I  guess  I  can  understand  speakin’, 
too  ;  and  I  want  to  go  to  the  mass  meeting.’ 

After  Jimmy  had  finished  his  “  piece,”  he 
threw  away  the  crust  and  wandered  off  toward 
the  road. 

‘  I’ll  see  the  Clear  Creek  procession  pass  by, 
anyway,’  he  said.  He  had  scarcely  seated  him¬ 
self  upon  the  top  rail  of  the  fence  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  fife.  When 
he  stood  up  he  could  see  the  flags  and  banners, 
and  the  ladies  all  dressed  in  white.  The  mar¬ 
shall  came  riding  ahead  with  a  red  sash  tied 
around  his  waist.  Jimmy’s  eyes  opened  wider 
and  wider,  and  his  heart  sank  lower  and  lower. 

It  is  real  mean  in  father  and  mother  to  go 
and  leave  me,’  he  said  again. 

‘  Hello,  Jim,  what  are  you  doing  up  there? 
Get  down  and  come  along  with  us,’  cried  Bill 
Jones,  who  was  riding  in  the  last  wagon  with  a 
crowd  of  men  and  boys. 

This  was  too  much  for  Jimmy  ;  he  jumped 
down  and  climbed  into  the  wagon. 

‘  I'll  ride  a  little  ways  with  you ;  Henry 
thinks  I’ve  gone  to  the  upper  field  to  weed  the 
turnips,  and  will  never  know  I’ve  been  away.’ 

‘  I  run  off.  I  expect  pa  will  thrash  me  when 
I  get  home,  but  what  is  that  to  a  day’s  fun,’ 
said  Bill. 

‘  I’d  like  to  see  the  soldiers  a  marchin’,  and 
hear  the  music,’  said  Jimmy. 

‘  Well,  come  right  along.  You’re  big  enough 
to  take  care  of  yourself.  They’re  going  to 
have  a  whole  ox  roasted,  and  some  real  Indi¬ 
ans,  with  sure-enough  tomahawks ;  and  just 
see  here !  ’  and  Bill  pulled  from  his  pocket  a 
bright  silver  dollar,  ‘  I’ve  got  all  this  to  spend, 
and  we’ll  have  some  fun.’ 

Jimmy  felt  some  twinges  of  conscience  as  he 
thought  of  his  mother’s  good-bye  kiss,  and  how 
she  had  told  him  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  she 
would  bring  him  something  nice ;  but  the 
thought  of  Bill’s  silver  dollar,  the  soldiers,  and 
the  real  Indians  with  sure-enough  tomahawks 
decided  him  to  go. 

When  they  reached  the  city  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  wagons  and  carriages,  and  the 
sidewalks  were  thronged  with  people.  A  man 
with  a  hand-organ  and  a  monkey  attracted 
Jimmy’s  attention.  He  jumped  out  of  the 
wagon  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  monkey,  and 
as  they  walked  away  he  joined  the  crowd  of 
men  and  b  lys  that  followed  them.  The  mon¬ 
key  was  dressed  in  yellow  trousers  and  a  scar¬ 
let  coat,  and  would  make  a  very  graceful  bow 
as  he  took  off  his  hat  to  pass  it  around  for  the 
pennies.  Jimmy  was  sorry  that  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  put  in  the  hat,  and  thought  he  would 
run  back  and  tell  Bill  about  it,  as  he  had  just 
gone  to  get  his  dollar  changed ;  but  he  bad 
gone  farther  than  he  thought,  and  he  could  not 
find  his  way  back. 

The  procession  formed  ;  the  soldiers  and  the 
Indians  passed  through  the  streets  ;  but  Jim¬ 
my  was  so  busy  looking  for  Bill  and  the  wag¬ 
on  that  he  did  not  stop  to  look  at  them.  When 
he  saw  the  great  crowd  move  off  toward  the 
fair  ground,  he  sat  down  upon  the  sidewalk  and 
felt  very  much  like  crying. 

‘I’ll  go  back  home,’  he  said,  ‘and  I’ll  tell 
Henry  that — that — well.  I’ll  think  of  something 
to  tell  Henry  ;  so  father  and  mother  wont  know 
that  I’ve  been  here.’ 

So  Jimmy,  tired  and  hungry,  set  out  for  home. 
He  had  walked  for  a  long  time,  and  thought  he 
must  be  almost  home,  when  he  noticed  a  little 
white  cottage  by  the  roadside,  in  front  ot  which 
was  a  beautiful  flower-garden. 

‘  Why,’  he  thought,  ‘  I  never  saw  this  place 
before— and  those  big  trees !  O  dear !  I  won¬ 
der  if  this  is  the  wrong  road.’ 

Jimmy  felt  his  heart  grow  Very  heavy,  and  a 
great  lump  come  into  his  throat. 

‘  I’ll  go  into  that  pretty  house,  and  ask  if  this 
is  the  Clear  Creek  road.’ 

An  old  lady,  with  a  sweet  face  peeping  out 
from  her  Quaker  cap,  met  him  at  the  door. 

‘  "What  does  thee  want,  my  son  ?  *  she  said, 
when  she  saw  Jimmy’s  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

‘  Is  this  the  Clear  Creek  road?  ’ 

‘  No,  Clear  Creek  is  011  the  other  side  of  the 
town.  This  is  not  the  right  road  for  thee.’ 

The  tears  rolled  down  Jimmy’s  cheeks  now. 

‘  What  is  the  matter  with  thee  ?  ’  asked  the 
old  lady  kindly. 

‘  I’m  so  tired  and  hungry,  and  I  want  to  go 
home,’  sobbed  Jimmy. 

‘  Come  right  in  and  I’ll  give  thee  something 
to  eat.’ 

While  Jimmy  was  eating  his  lunch,  he  told 
the  good  lady  how  he  had  run  off  and  got  lost. 

‘  Ah  !  thou  secst  that  it  does  not  do  to  dls- 
ob^  God.’ 

‘  I  did  not  disobey  God  ;  it  was  father  who 
told  me  to  stay  at  home.’ 

‘  Yes,  but  He  has  said  to  all  children  “  Obey 
your  parents,”  and  He  has  been  watching  thee 
all  day.  When  Matthew  comes  home,  he  will 
hitch  up  the  wagon  and  take  thee  home.  Thy 
mother  will  be  grieved  when  she  comes  home 
and  finds  thee  gone.’ 

It  was  almost  dark  when  Jimmy  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale,  the  good  old  Quaker,  stopped  at 
Mr.  Lane’s  gate.  The  family  were  overjoyed, 
and  all  ran  out  to  meet  them ;  for  they  had 
been  alarmed  lest  something  dreadful  bad  hap¬ 
pened  to  Jimmy.  They  were  sorry  whA  they 
learned  what  a  disobedient  boy  he  had  been 
but  he  was  so  penitent,  and  begged  so  bard  ta 
be  forgiven,  that  his  father  thought  he  bad  haj 
punishment  enough. 

When  he  went  up  to  his  room,  he  found^f 
nice  new  suit  of  clothes  on  the  bed.  On  a  ct^| 
which  was  pinned  to  them  was  written  th^H 
words :  ‘  For  Jimmy,  because  be  was  a  gc^H 
boy,  and  stayed  at  home  from  the  mass  me^| 

f  immy  begged  his  mother  to  take  them  ba^| 
because  he  did  not  deserve  them  ;  but  she 
‘  No,  I  have  forgiven  you,  and  you  mayJ^^| 
them  ;  but  you  must  ask  God  to  forg|a^^^| 
or  He  will  not  give  you  His  beet 
conscience. — Sunday-school  Times. 
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FKUITS  IH  KASKET. 

Every  Monday  morning  The  Times  of  tiiis 
city  gives  a  review  of  the  fruit  market  during 
the  previous  week.  Last  Monday  it  referred 
again  to  the  enormous  apple  crop  of  the  year, 
and  the  season  which  still  remains  for  pears, 
quinces,  and  grapes.  The  crop  of  pears  has 
not  been  so  large  as  usual,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Dutchess,  which  has  been  quite  as 
abundant  as  ever  before,  and  generally  of  very 
fine  quality.  There  was  a  fair  supply  of  pears 
in  last  week  from  New  England.  But  from 
the  western  parts  of  New  York  State  and  from 
California,  from  whence  large  shipments  are 
usually  made,  there  are  very  few  to  come. 
Not  one-third  of  the  quantity  will  come  from 
California  that  came  here  last  season.  This  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  larger  quantity 
of  our  most  desirable  varieties  of  Winter  pears 
usually  comes  from  California.  The  Winter 
Nells,  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  Winter 
pears,  is  this  year  almost  an  entire  failure  in 
that  State,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of 
them  will  be  found  in  this  city  in  December. 
The  Western  crop  of  Nelises  is  also  a  failure. 
The  Laurence,  another  very  fine  variety  of 
Winter  pear,  seems  to  have  been  a  perfect 
failure.  Indeed,  the  outlook  lor  Winter  pears 
is  very  poor. 

The  market  is  lull  of  quinces.  They  have 
been  sold  very  slowly  and  quite  low,  disap¬ 
pointing  the  shippers  and  receivers.  As  pre¬ 
dicted  early  in  the  season,  the  crop  has  been 
an  unusually  heavy  one,  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  has  been  very  flue.  The  market  for  this 
fruit  is  quite  limited,  and  is  easily  overstocked. 

aiinces  have  sold  from  the  commencement  of 
e  season  at  rates  much  under  those  at  which 
they  have  been  sold  for  many  years  past.  It 
is  most  probable  that  they  will  sell  cheap  until 
all  that  are  in  the  market  in  damaged  condi¬ 
tion  are  closed  out,  when  the  piices  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  and  maintained  higher  until  the  end  of 
the  season.  Apple  quinces  of  very  flue  quality 
have  sold  for  less  than  $4  per  barrel,  and  the 
very  best  quality  of  pear  quinces  lor  about  $3. 

The  apple  trade  has  been  very  brisk  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  but  prices  have  remained 
ridiculously  low.  Thousands  of  barrels  of  fine 
Greening  apples  in  proper  shape  lor  export 
have  been  sold  for  about  Si  per  barrel.  The 
barrel  in  which  they  were  packed  cost  35  cents, 
the  freight  to  this  city  was  from  15  to  20  cents, 
the  cattage  was  5  cents  more,  the  commission 
10  cents  more,  leaving  the  grower  only  35  cents 
to  pay  him  lor  his  apples,  the  expense  of  pick¬ 
ing  them,  (and  they  must  all  be  hand-picked — 
not  gathered  from  the  ground,)  the  trouble  of 
packing  them  into  barrels  and  hauling  them 
to  the  landing  for  shipment.  Many  thousand 
barrels  of  apples  which  had  been  shaken  from 
the  trees  and  then  gathered  from  the  ground, 
ha^e  beed  sold  in  this  city  in  barrels  for  50 
cents  per  barrel.  In  the  past  three  weeks 
nearly  300,000  barrels  of  apples,  principally 
Greenings,  Newtown  Pippins,  and  Baldwins, 
have  been  shipped  to  Europe  from  this  city 
alone,  and  not  a  steamer  sails  from  this  port  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  that  does  not  carry  apples. 
They  are  even  shipped  by  sailing  vessels  from 
Boston.  Upward  of  16,000  barrels  a  day  is 
New  York’s  contribution  of  apples  to  the  Old 
World.  This  quantity  is  equivalent  to  120  tiar- 
loads  per  day.  For  many  years  certain  varie¬ 
ties  of  American  apples  have  been  held  in  high 
esteem  in  England,  and  the  most  popular  of 
all  of  them  is  the  Newtown  Pippin.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  they  were  sold  there  for  upward  of 
$28  per  barrel.  A  few  years  since  several  of  the 
fruit-dealers  in  West  Washington  Market  be 
gan  shipping  the  full  line  of  American  Winter 
apples  with  fair  success,  since  which  time  the 
trade  has  so  increased  until  it  has  reached  the 
astonishing  proportions  enumerated  above. 
Newtown  Pippins  were  selling  at  last  quota¬ 
tions  in  London  at  9s.  to  ISs.  per  barrel,  while 
Baldwins  were  doing  nearly  as  well.  Green¬ 
ings,  Pericoles,  Spies,  and  Kings  sell  for  from 
9s.  to  11s.  per  barrel.  Some  of  the  shippers 
will  lose  on  their  venture,  while  none  can  hope 
for  much  profit.  At  the  lowest  price,  it  gives 
shippers  56  cents  per  barrel,  and  at  the  highest 
quotations  it  leaves  him  $1.52  per  barrel. 

Grapes  will  continue  to  be  abundant  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  to  come.  Good  Catawbas  can  be 
bought  in  quantities  for  from  5  to  7  cents  per 
pound.  Concords  are  1  or  2  cents  per  pound 
lower.  California  grapes  were  never  received 
here  in  better  shape  than  this  year,  and  there 
is  every  assurance  that  there  will  be  a  full  and 
satisfactory  crop.  The  white  grapes  from  the 
Mediterranean  never  looked  better,  and  they 
will  be  very  abundant,  and  will  be  retailed  for 
less  than  20  cents  per  pound  before  the  holi¬ 
days. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds  will  be  abundant  and  cheap, 
so  that  nuts,  apples,  and  hard  cider  will  not  be 
very  expensive  refreshments  to  serve  this  Win¬ 
ter. 

CHESTNUT  CULTUBE. 

In  some  localities  in  Italy  and  Spain  and  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia  the  chest¬ 
nut  crop  is  equal  in  importance  to  the  wheat 
crop  in  Ohio.  Chestnut  bread  constitutes  the 
principal  food  of  more  than  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  the  healthiest,  handsomest,  and 
most  sinewy  people  in  the  world.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  value  of  the  chestnut  crop  of 
Ohio  is  $60,000.  It  ought  to  be  $20,000,000, 
and  can  be  brought  up  to  that  flgure  within 
twenty  years.  The  natural  home  of  the  chest¬ 
nut  is  a  barren  soil — waste  land — though  it 
will  grow  and  flourish  on  any  soil  in  Ohio. 
Chestnut  trees  one  hundred  feet  in  height  and 
from  three  to  seven  feet  in  diameter  can  yet  be 
found  on  the  hill  tops  of  Southern  Ohio,  grow¬ 
ing  in  soil  which  cannot  be  made  to  produce 
flve  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  w’here  oak, 
hickory  and  other  trees  are  mere  dwarfs.  The 
chestnut  is  a  valuable  tree,  and  is  of  very  rapid 
growth.  Under  favorable  circumstances  a 
bearing  chestnut  tree  twenty-flve  feet  in  height 
can  be  grown  from  the  seed  in  flve  years. 
The  proper  way  is  to  plant  the  chestnut  where 
it  is  desired  the  tree  shall  grow.  Like  the 
hickory,  the  chestnut  does  not  take  kindly 
to  transplanting.  Farmers  in  Central  and 
Western  Ohio  have  tried  the  experiment  of  im¬ 
porting  chestnut  trees  in  vain,  and  have  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  something  in 
the  soil  which  militates  against  the  growch  of 
the  chestnut.  That  is  a  mistake.  Any  farmer 
who  desires  it  can  have  a  chestnut  grove,  or  as 
many  chestnut  trees  as  he  desires,  by  planting 
chestnuts.  They  should  be  planted  before  they 
become  dry  and  shrivelled — within  a  week  or 
two  after  gathered,  the  sooner  the  better.  The 
chestnut  should  be  about  half  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  then  covered  with  leaves  or  litter 
— barely  covered,  not  buried  or  smothered. 
Twenty  chestnuts  should  be  planted  for  every 
tree  desired  ;  for  although  every  healthy  chest¬ 
nut  will  germinate,  and  is  liable  to  produce  a 
tree,  provision  should  be  made  against  moles, 
mice,  chipmunks,  and  other  vermin.  Of  course, 
hogs  should  be  excluded  from  the  ground 
where  chestnuts  are  planted. — Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  _ 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


out  any  ostensible  cause.  There  are,  of  course, 
divers  theories  to  account  for  it — the  long, 
oppressive  heat  of  the  Summer,  the  recent 
drought,  changes  in  the  electrical  state  of  the 
air,  excess  of  ozone,  &c.  Such  remedies  as  are 
generally  applied  for  colds  seem  to  be  of  no 
avail.  There  is  no  specific  remedy.  Many  pa¬ 
tients  take  no  medicine.  They  simply  keep  in 
the  same  temperature  as  far  as  possible,  and 
allow  the  disease  to  run  its  course.  In  many 
instances  whole  families  have  been  attacked  in 
this  city  and  vicinity — children,  young  folks, 
and  old  folks — none  of  whom  are  conscious  of 
any  previous  imprudence  or  exposure. 

Eeect  Bodies  and  Health. — An  erect  bodily 
attitude  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
people  generally  imagine.  Crooked  bodily  po¬ 
sitions,  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  are 
always  injurious,  whether  in  the'sitting  or  ly¬ 
ing  posture,  wliether  sleeping  or  waking.  To 
sit  with  the  body  leaning  forward  on  the  stom¬ 
ach,  or  to  one  side,  with  the  heels  elevated  on 
a  level  with  the  head,  is  not  only  in  bad  taste, 
but  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  health.  It 
cramps  the  stomach,  presses  the  vital  organs, 
interrupts  the  free  motions  of  the  chest,  and 
enfeebles  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  organs,  and  in  fact  unbalances  the 
whole  muscular  system.  Many  children  be¬ 
come  slightly  humpbacked  or  severely  round- 
shouldered,  by  sleeping  with  their  head  raised 
on  a  high  pillow.  When  any  person  finds  it 
easier  to  sir,  or  stand,  or  walk,  or  sleep,  in  a 
crooked  position  than  a  straight  one,  such  per¬ 
son  may  be  sure  that  his  muscular  system  is 
badly  deranged  ;  and  the  more  careful  he  is  to 
preserve  a  straight  or  upright  position,  and 
get  back  to  nature,  the  better. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Epizooty  in  a  New  Bole. — The  same  causes 
which  have  produced  the  epizo6ty  seem  to 
have  affected  numbers  of  men  and  women  in 
this  region.  As  the  disease  seems  to  be  in  the 
atmosphere,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  extend  to  human  beings,  hundreds  of  whom 
have  almost  exactly  the  same  symptoms.  These 
are  in  the  form  of  a  violent  influenza.  The  mu¬ 
cous  membranes  are  much  inflamed ;  the  tongue 
is  rather  white ;  there  is  very  little  appetite, 
with  hardly  any  sense  of  taste  ;  the  pulse  is 
weak  ;  there  are  slight  pains  and  considerable 
soreness  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  accom¬ 
panied  often  with  great  languor  and  frequent 
mental  depression.  Persons  who  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  colds,  have  this  ailment,  which  is 
described  by  sufferers  as  very  different  from 
any  ordinary  cold,  or  even  from  a  catarrhal 
attack.  It  continues  frequently  for  weeks ; 
appears  to  improve ;  and  then  gets  woise  with- 


Mannebs  at  the  Table. — Marion  Harland  re¬ 
cently  gave  some  hints  on  table  manners  in 
The  (Jongregationalist.  She  says  that  a  friend 
of  hers  declared  that  it  was  not  a  sin,  per  «e, 
for  a  man  to  put  his  knife  into  his  mouth. 

‘  No  ?  ’  she  adds,  half-interrogative  and  re¬ 
luctant.  ‘  But  I  wish  it  were  !  Then  Christians 
would  not  do  it.’ 

In  no  other  country  upon  earth  is  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  minute  courtesies  of  daily  life — 
domestic  and  social — so  nearly  a  Christian 
duty  as  with  us.  The  answ’cr  most  frequently 
made  to  kindly  strictures  upon  our  notorious 
carelessness  in  this  regard  is  that  we  do  not 
compare  unfavorably,  rank  for  rank,  with  for¬ 
eigners,  tliat  our  yeomanry  and  mechanics  are 
far  better  behaved  than  those  of  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Russia.  The  reply  to  this  is  plain 
and  pertinent.  The  German  or  Irishman  who 
tears  bones  apart  with  his  lingers,  thrusts  peas 
by  the  knifeful  down  his  throat  and  helps  him¬ 
self  to  butter  with  the  same  blade,  eats  as  did 
his  grandfather — as  his  great-grandson  will — 
unless  he  should  emigrate  to  America.  Here 
there  is  no  more  a  fixed  rank  for  any  family  or 
individual  than  an  established  church.  Mill- 
boys,  rail-hewers,  tanners,  and  canal-boatmen, 
may  in  the  course  of  time  control  Senates  ami 
sit  in  the  Presidential  chair. 

I  write  it  down,  then,  as  good  common-sense 
— if  not,  as  my  friend  would  imply,  Christiani¬ 
ty — that  the  head  of  every  household  should 
insist  upon  and  conscientiously  maintain  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  wdiat,  for 
the  want  of  an  English  w’ord,  we  name  ‘  eti¬ 
quette,’  in  each  department  of  the  home.  Aiul 
since,  in  the  fulfllment  of  this  and  other  duties 
involving  the  adornment  and  general  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  the  dwelling,  the  mother  is  minister  of 
the  interior,  my  talk  will  be  mainly  with  her. 

Your  tablecloth  may  be  coarse.  It  must  be 
clean.  Mij  John  maintains  gravely  that  there 
is  something  demoralizing  in  a  dirty  table¬ 
cloth,  degradation  more  serious  than  the  dam¬ 
age  sustained  by  appetite  and  stomach.  Put 
under  the  linen  cloth  (don’t  use  cotton !)  a  sub¬ 
cover  of  thick  Canton  flannel  if  you  cannot  af¬ 
ford  the  heavier  ‘  table-felt  ’  sold  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Or  an  old  blanket,  darned,  washed,  and 
kept  for  this  use  only,  will  do  if  you  can  spare 
it.  The  upper  cover  will  lie  more  smoothly, 
look  like  a  much  better  quality  of  napery,  and 
keep  clean  a  third  longer  than  if  spread  upon 
the  bare  boards.  Have  mats  of  some  kind — 
crotchet  or  basket-work — under  the  dishes, 
and  a  napkin  at  each  place.  Beside  these,  have 
knife  and  fork  laid  straight  and  side  by  side  at 
the  right  hand,  a  clean  tumbler  or  goblet,  and 
an  ‘  individual  ’  butter-plate.  The  fashion  of 
using  these  last  is  not  only  cleanly  but  econom¬ 
ical,  since  the  bits  of  butter  left  can  be  collect¬ 
ed  after  the  meal  and  used  for  cooking  without 
clinging  associations  of  gravy  crumbs  or  sweets. 
Do  not  let  the  boys  wash  in  the  eating-room ;  nor 
comb  their  hair  with  a  family  comb  hung  over 
the  sink  ;  nor  yet  produce  each  his  pocket- 
comb  and  make  straight  and  sleek  his  locks  in 
sight  of  the  assembled  family.  It  is  almost  as 
objectionable,  make  him  understand,  to  clean 
or  pare  his  nails  at  table  or  in  the  parlor.  If 
obtuse  on  this  particular  point,  impress  upon 
him,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  coarse,  that  the 
cuttings  and  scrapings  of  the  human  body  are 
interesting  only  to  the  possessor  thereof.  The 
shock  of  the  idea  may  prevent  him  from  falling 
into  the  habit  of  cleansing  and  trimming  his 
finger-nails  during  divine  service,  after  he  be¬ 
comes  a  city  millionaire,  in  the  persuasion  that 
it  is  a  seemly  and  not  ungraceful  diversion  for 
the  time  and  place. 

When  seated  at  table  let  the  helping  be  done 
in  decorous  turn  as  the  parents  shall  decree. 
An  overloaded  plate  is,  in  this  day,  considered 
unsightly.  Nor  should  the  few  articles  taken 
at  the  same  time  upon  it  be  stirred  together 
and  compounded  as  a  druggist  makes  up  a 
prescription,  the  knife  taking  the  place  of  the 
spatula.  Especially,  inculcate  the  principle 
that  the  specific  and  only  use  of  the  knife  is 
for  cutting  the  food  and  dividing  the  joints. 
Putting  th^e  knife  into  the  mouth  is  always, 
everywhere,  and  essentially  a  vulgarity. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Homespun,  I  know  ‘  some  very 
nice  people  do  it.’  Dickens  tells  us  that  the 
Cheeryble  Brothers  ‘  ate  with  their  knives.’ 
But  their  mothers,  we  also  learn,  died  early, 
And  nice  (otherwise)  people  would  never  have 
fallen  into  a  habit  so  incorrigible  that  exam 
pie,  ridicule  and  self-watchfulness  often  fail  to 
cure  it,  had  not  ‘  mother  ’  tolerated  the  abomi¬ 
nation  as  of  ‘  no  consequence  ’  when  they  were 
ravenous  children.  When  the  food  is  properly 
cut,  let  the  knife  be  laid  on  one  side  or  at  the 
back  of  the  plate,  and  the  fork  be  taken  in  the 
right  hand.  Teach  the  children,  next,  to  chew 
well  and  slowly,  with  the  lips  closed  to  avoid 
the  sound  of  crunching  and  smacking.  Fast 
eating  has  more  to  do  with  our  national  dys¬ 
pepsia  than  have  pies  and  fresh  bread.  Never 
^low  the  sopping  or  wiping  up  gravy  or  mo¬ 
lasses  with  bits  of  bread  when  the  solid  con¬ 
tents  of  the  plates  are  consumed.  If  the  young 
people  use  water  as  a  table  beverage,  see  that 
they  acquire  the  habit  of  wiping  their  lips  be¬ 
fore  drinking,  thus  leaving  the  glass  unsoiled. 
Tea  and  coffee  mu§t  be  drunk  noiselessly,  not 
sucked,  from  the  side  of  the  cup,  leaving  the 
spoon  in  the  saucer,  and  the  cup  be  held  by  the 
handle.  I  have  sat  at  table  with  a  ponderous 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  F.  F.  V.,  who  made  me  trem¬ 
ble  tor  the  dainty  china  by  grasping  the  cup 
with  his  whole  hand,  the  thumb  overlapping 
the  brim,  while  he  imbibed  the  contents  at  one 
mighty  quaff,  succeeded  by  a  loud  ‘  Ha  !  ’ 

Demand  that  requests  for  food,  acceptance 
and  declinature  of  the  same,  be  conveyed  in  set 
and  courteous  phrase  ;  that  all  the  members 
of  the  family  seat  themselves  at  the  same  time 
and  without  bustle.  Exact  from  the  chance 
laggard  a  sentence  of  apology,  addressed  to 
yourself.  To  you,  also,  as  hostess,  should  be 
directed  the  ‘  Please  excuse  me,’  or  ‘  May  I  be 
excused  ?  ’  without  which  no  one,  old  or  young, 
should  be  permitted  to  quit  the  table  until  all 
have  finished,  put  ^oons  in  emptied  cups,  laid 
knife  and  fork  in  close  parallels  across  the 
plate,  the  handles  to  the  right,  folded  napkins 
and  left  them  on  the  same  side  between  plate 
and  cup  or  goblet.  When  all  rise  the  chairs 
should  be  lifted,  not  pushed,  back  and  sat  quite 
out  of  the  way  of  the  turning  figures. 

‘  When  you  leave  the  table,  leave  the  room,’ 
is  an  excellent  rule  in  most  households.  If  ser¬ 
vants  are  to  clear  away  dishes  and  plates,  the 
presence  of  mere  lookers-on  will  be  unwelcome. 
If  the  mother  and  daughters  perform  the  work, 
‘  Father  ’  and  the  boys  are  apt  to  be  in  the  way, 
loth  as  the  kindly  women  are  to  hint  this. 

I  have  not  written  out  all  this  for  those  who 


will  wonder  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  my 
while  to  take  pains  to  say  wliat  everybody— 
that  is  their  everybody — knows  already.  Said 
a  lady  of  this  class  to  me,  the  other  day,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  platitudiual  utterances  of  one  who 
thought  he  w'as  bestowing  useful  information  : 

‘  Such  tiresome  triteness  i  I  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  enunciating  portentously  “I 
eat  with  my  fork  !  ”  ’ 

‘  But,’  I  could  not  help  retorting,  ‘  you  see 
there  are  those  who  do  )iot !  ’ 

I  receive  senes  of  letters  that  tell  me,  if  my 
own  observation  had  not  already  convinced  me 
of.  it,  that  there  are  many  who  would  like  to 
know  how  better-bred  people  behave  at  table, 
and  to  conform  their  usages  to  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  than  that  which  prevails  in  their  own 
homes.  Some  have  come  into  sudden  posses¬ 
sion  of  riches,  or  into  communication  with 
neighbors  and  entertainers  whose  ways  and 
means  subject  the  plainer  personages  to  dis¬ 
tressing  embarrassments.  ‘  I  don’t  feel  at 
ease !  ’  is  the  cry  often  uttered,  a  thousand 
times  oftener  smothered  in  very  shame. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


Manufaturino  in  Chic.\go. — Chas.  Randolph, 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  census  of  the  labor  and  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  Chicago  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  and  returned  the  same  to  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  states  there  are  3,752 
manufactories,  employing  113,507  hamls,  and 
representing  a  capital  of  over  $80,000,000.  The 
number  of  women  employed  is  15,718,  and  of 
boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  years,  4,797.  The 
value  of  the  product  made  per  annum  is  $249,- 
000,000  ;  the  value  of  material  used  is  $178,- 
000,000  ;  the  wages  paid  are  $37,000,000. 

A  Novel  Observatory. — Prof.  Watson  of  the 
Washburne  Observatory,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  University  at  Madison,  Wis., 
is  building  an  observatory  of  a  novel  kind.  It 
is  generally  known  that  from  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  well  the  stars  can  be  very  plainly  seen  at 
bright  noonday.  Upon  this  principle.  Prof. 
Watson  is  conducting  his  experiment.  A  cel¬ 
lar  twenty  feet  in  depth  has  been  sunk  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  bt)ttom  of  the 
slope  ;  over  that  a  fine  stone  building  is  erect¬ 
ed.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  is  sixty  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  pow'crful  re¬ 
flectors  are  to  be  placed  to  throw  rays  of  light 
down  a  large  tube  which  ends  in  the  cellar, 
where  the  observer  will  be  stationed. 

Boring  Square  Holes. — Somewhat  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  machine 
for  boring  sciuare  holes  by  rotary  motion,  is 
exhibited  in  the  Manchester  Industrial  Exhibi¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Jenkins  Hall  of  London,  who  offers 
his  patent  for  sale.  The  machine  attracts  a 
good  deal  of  interest  owing  to  its  novelty,  and 
square  holes  flat  at  the  bottom  are  readily 
bored  into  or  through  various  kinds  of  metals. 
So  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  operation  of  the 
machine  would  seem  to  be  very  simple.  A 
three-cornered  drill  is  used,  with  loose  action 
at  the  top,  the  cutting  parts  passing  through  a 
case-hardened  die,  the  die  hole  being  of  the 
exact  size  and  form  of  the  hole  to  be  cut  out 
in  the  metal  underneath.  The  loose  action  of 
the  drill  enables  it  to  follow  the  sides  of  the 
die,  the  cutting  edges  giving  a  turn  along  each 
side  of  the  aperture,  and  thus  an  exactly  simi¬ 
lar  hole  is  cut  out  in  the  metal  underneath. 
On  a  small  scale,  the  machine  might,  no  doubt, 
be  very  useful,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  would  be  found  adaptable  to  heavy  engi¬ 
neering  work. 

Experiments  with  Gas. — The  public  scientific 
lectures  given  in  this  city  are  fre(iuently  very 
entertaining,  as  well  as  instructive.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  Oct.  23d,  Prof.  Doremus,  assist¬ 
ed  by  his  son,  lectured  in  Chickering  Hall  on 
“  The  Affinities  of  the  Spirits,”  saying  that 
there  were  no  firtner  believers  in  spirits  than 
chemists,  because  they  could  make  them.  He 
then  illustrated  the  ponderability  of  gases,  as 
well  as  their  mechanical  cand  chemical  affini¬ 
ties.  One  experiment  was  to  show  how  gases 
pass  through  porous  substances.  A  candle 
flame  was  first  blown  through  a  piece  of  Oiiio 
sandstone  live  inches  thick.  Then  the  illumi¬ 
nating  gas  was  applied  to  one  side  of  the  same 
stone,  and  presently  a  jet  on  the  other  side 
could  be  lighted.  The  same  experiment  ivas 
tried  successfully  with  a  section  of  eight-inch 
brick  wall.  This  showed.  Prof.  Doremus  said, 
how  the  poisonous  gases  arising  from  disease 
in  a  sick  room  may  permeate  the  walls,  and  he 
described  how  other  gases  might  be  made  to 
drive  them  out.  In  Bellevue  Hospital,  he  said, 
the  walls  once  became  so  permeated  with  poi¬ 
sonous  gases  that  many  pei  sons  were  attacked 
with  pyaemia.  By  means  of  chlorine  the  walls 
were  purified.  In  1865,  when  the  city  was 
threatened  with  a  cholera  epidemic.  Prof.  Do¬ 
remus  was  sent  to  Quarantine  station,  where 
he  declared  the  delaying  a  vessel  for  a  month 
to  be  a  farce,  and  he  used  a  scientific  means  of 
fumigation  which  did  the  work  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Among  the  other  experiments  was  the 
combustion  of  metals  by  oxygen.  The  last  ex¬ 
periment  of  the  evening  was  extinguishing  a 
row  of  lighted  candles  in  a  miniature  mill-race, 
and  turning  a  large  over-shot  water-wheel,  all 
by  a  current  of  an  invisible  gas. 

S-ATURN  AS  Seen  by  Telescope. — We  had  a 
view  of  Saturn,  a  few  evenings  since,  through 
the  fine  telescope  in  Mr.  Seagrave’s  private  ob¬ 
servatory,  that  will  long  be  remembered  for  its 
exceeding  beauty.  The  night  is  rarely  favor¬ 
able  for  star-gazing,  the  definition  perfect  and 
the  atmosphere  serene.  The  picture  is  one  of 
surpassing  loveliness,  the  most  superb  tele¬ 
scopic  scene  in  the  heavens.  The  orb  is  re¬ 
splendent  in  coloring — blueish  at  the  poles, 
pale  yellow  elsewhere,  crossed  by  two  creamy 
central  belts,  and  flecked  with  spots  that  sug¬ 
gest  light,  scudding  clouds.  There  is  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  flattened  disc,  but  the  rounded 
outlines  of  a  sphere,  seeming  about  the  size  of 
the  full  moon,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  azure  blackness  of  the  sky.  Around  this 
softly  -  glowing  centre  extend  the  wondrous 
rings,  opening  wide  their  encircling  arms,  and 
cradling  the  planet  in  their  protecting  embrace. 
Every  detail  of  the,  complex  ring  system  is 
sharply  defined  and  vividly  painted  on  the  ce¬ 
lestial  canvas.  The  outer  ring,  the  inner  ring, 
the  dusky  (or  crape)  ring,  the  space  between 
the  outer  and  inner  ring,  and  even  the  division 
in  the  outer  ring,  are  plainly  visible  ;  while  six 
of  the  eight  moons  dot  the  dark  sky  with 
points  of  golden  glow. 

The  six  moons  we  see— one  of  them  is  larger 
than  Mercury  —  circle  around  their  primary, 
within  an  extreme  span  of  4,000,000  miles. 
The  beautiful  rings  lie  within  the  path  of  the 
nearest  moon,  and  span  a  space  of  about  176,- 
000  miles.  The  narrow,  dark  space  between 
the  inner  and  outer  rings,  is  1,700  miles  broad  ; 
and  the  dusky,  or  third,  ring  extends  9,000 
miles  within  the  inner,  or  second,  ring. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  CHINA. 

According  to  the  latest  Pekin  newspapers, 
Chun  Hou,  though  condemned  to  be  beheaded, 
is  not  immediately  to  be  put  to  death,  but  kept 
in  prison  for  the  present.  Capital  sentences 
are  promptly  carried  out  in  the  case  of  insur 
gents  and  certain  other  classes  of  criminals, 
where  delay  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
country.  In  such  cases  even  the  local  magis 
trate  is  empowered  to  summarily  take  life,  if 
he  deems  it  necessary.  But  ordinarily  the  ex¬ 
ecutions  throughout  the  Empire  take  place 
simultaneously  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  at 
which  time  the  Emperor  visits  the  'Temple  of 
Heaven  to  clear  himself  of  the  sin  of  shedding 
blood.  Hence  if  an  ordinary  criminal  is  sentenc¬ 
ed  the  day  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  he  has  a 
whole  year  of  life  still  before  him.  Moreover, 
for  a  certain  time  before  the  equinox  the  min¬ 
ister  of  tortures  receives  and  examines  the 
lists  of  the  condemned  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  reports  to  the  Emperor  the  names 
of  those  least  deserving  of  clemency.  The 
Emperor  then  orders  some  to  be  executed 
forthwith,  .and  respites  others  for  another 
year.  The  sealed  lists  of  the  doomed  are  car¬ 
ried  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  by  couriers. 
On  a  fixed  day  all  the  sentenced  criminals  are 
brought  to  a  public  place,  where  the  sealed 
lists  are  opened,  and  the  Emperor’s  orders  car¬ 
ried  out  on  the  spot.  Some  are  beheaded  with 
a  sword  or  common  knife ;  some  are  strangled 
by  being  dragged  over  the  ground— for  the 


gibbet  is  not  used  in  China.  Beheading  is  re¬ 
garded  more  shameful  than  strangling :  for 
the  latter  leaves  the  body  whole,  while  the  for¬ 
mer  dismembers  it. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

A  Swiss  watch-making  firm  evaded  the  tariff 
law  by  sending  small  watches  to  Rome  on  car¬ 
rier  pigeons.  'Twenty  pigeons  a  day  were  em¬ 
ployed. 

Between  Jan.  Ist  and  Oct.  1st  2,465,355  pedes¬ 
trians,  770,863  vehicles,  and  39,028  equestrians 
entered  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Fairmont 
Park,  Philadelphia. 

Over  twenty  thousand  pupils  in  the  St.  Louis 
public  schools  have  taken  up  the  study  of  Ger¬ 
man,  which  is  an  elective  branch. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  there  are  about 
ten  thousand  students  in  attendance  at  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

The  Antiquary  says  that  the  largest  oak  in 
England  is  that  in  the  parish  of  Cowthorpe, 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  hollow,  and 
some  forty  men  could  stand  within  its  trunk. 
It  is  believed  to  be  1,500  j’ears  old. 

The  500th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Thomas  a^  Kempis  will  be  celebrated  next 
month  at  Kempen,  near  Cretield,  in  the  Rhine¬ 
land.  More  editions  of  his  w'orks  have  been 
published  than  of  any  other  except  the  Bible. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  that  sixty 
thousand  Americans  visited  Europe  during  the 
present  year,  and  that  they  spent  in  travel  and 
in  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  clothing,  and 
in  other  ways,  at  least  three  thousand  doHars 
each,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  , 

Captain  James  B.  Eads,  the  distinguished 
engineer,  at  nineteen  went  on  a  Mississip|)i 
steamer,  and  from  that  time  forward  his 
thoughts  and  work  have  been  largely  di'voted 
to  its  improvement  for  navigation.  'The  steel 
bridge  half  a  mile  long  over  the  Mississippi  at 
St.  Louis,  and  the  most  remarkable  structure 
in  the  world,  is  the  work  of  Captain  Eads.  ^  It 
cost  about  nine  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  used 
by  ten  or  twelve  of  the  great  railways  centering 
at  St.  Louis. 

Martin  Luther’s  own  copy  of  the  Vulgate 
from  which  he  translated  the  Bible  into  Ger¬ 
man  while  living  at  Funker,  Forg,  on  th'*  Wart- 
burg  (1521-22),  has  been  discovered.  'The  di¬ 
rector  of  a  little  watering  place  in  Bohemia, 
Dr.  Schlechta  Ritter  von  Sedmiborsky,  is  said 
to  be  in  the  pos-session  of  the  precious  volume, 
for  which  so  many  Lutheran  scholars  have 
made  thg  most  diligent  search.  The  margins 
of  the  single  leaves  of  the  Latin  volume  are 
covered  with  a  great  many  corrections,  conjec¬ 
tures,  and  glosses  made  by  Luther,  and  written 
in  his  own  hand. 

The  Boston  Pilot  furnishes  the  following 
Catholic  newspaper  statistics :  Of  the  13,960 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  937  are  Catholic  in  tendency  ;  that  is  to 
say,  about  1  in  44.  Of  the  250  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  Belgium.  154  are  Catholic.  France 
has  42  Catholic  journals  out  of  a  total  of  2,000. 
Great  Britain  has  42  out  of  a  total  of  2,500.  Of 
the  papers  puldished  in  Germany,  1  in  10  is 
Catholic.  In  Austria  it  is  1  in  13.  Italy  has  1 
in  7.  Spain,  only  1  in  8.  In  North  America, 
out  of  a  total  of  8,.500,  113  arc  Catholic.  In 
South  America 'there  are  11  Catholic  papers, 
out  of  a  total  of  1,000. 

The  captain  of  a  fishing  schooner,  whose  ad¬ 
ventures  are  recounted  by  the  Bangor  Whig, 
had  fished  on  the  Gt'orges  seventeen  years,  and 
last  Spring  comdudeil  he  would  go  home  to 
Gloucester,  sell  las  little  home,  pay  off  the 
mortgage,  and  with  the  proceeds  go  to  Booth- 
bay  ami  live  quietly.  He  got  as  far  as  Port¬ 
land,  and  had  a  new  dory  stolen  from  his  ves¬ 
sel.  Arrived  at  Gloucester,  he  accidentally  lost 
his  right  finger.  He  lifted  the  mortgage  by 
selling  his  house,  and  had  $233.50  left.  This 
money  he  put  in  an  envelope,  and  the  envelope 
in  an  inside  breast  pocket.  He  set  sail  for 
Boothbay  with  his  family,  and  when  off  Capo 
Elizabeth,  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  to 
pull  in  a  rope.  As  he  bent  forward  the  envel¬ 
ope  fell  from  his  pocket  into  the  water,  and  as 
$1.50  of  the  money  was  silver,  it  all  sank. 

An  interesting  light,  says  the  Indianapolis 
News,  was  seen  at  the  water-works  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Superintendent  Hamilton  has  a  small 
terrier  dog  that  knows  every  nook  about  the 
works  and  knows  where  things  belong.  This 
morning  a  small  alligator  got  out  of  his  cage 
and  started  for  the  river.  At  the  time  the  dog 
was  playing  along  the  water’s  edge.  It  saw  the 
alligator  as  it  was  about  to  enter  the  stream, 
and  immediately  comprehended  the  situation. 
The  alligator  was  out  of  its  proper  place,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  give  an  alarm.  The  dog 
immediately  started  for  the  scaly  trespasser, 
and  caught  it  by  the  tail.  A  fight  then  ensued. 
The  dog  attempted  to  pull  the  alligator  up  the 
bank  to  its  cage.  It  also  appeared  to  try  and 
give  an  alarm,  but  seemed  afraid  to  open  its 
mouth  lest  its  hold  would  slip  and  the  alligator 
get  away.  At  this  point  in  the  battle  the  tide 
turned.  The  alligator  caught  the  dog  by  the 
neck  and  gave  him  ample  time  and  cause  to 
raise  an  alarm.  The  dog  did  so.  The  men 
who  had  been  witnessing  the  affray  came  to 
the  dog’s  rescue.  Their  appearance  frightened 
the  alligator,  which  released  its  hold  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  get  away.  The  dog  again  seized 
it  by  the  tail,  pulled  it  to  the  bank  and  held  it 
securely  until  the  men  could  put  it  into  its 
cage. 


A  SVRi:  CURB  for  all  the  diseases  for  which  it  Is  recommended,  and  always  perfectly 
Mi  A  la  the  huuOs  of  even  the  most  Ine.xperlenced  persons. 

PERRY  DAVIS’  PAIN  KILLER 

Is  recommen  trd  bjf  Physicians,  Ministers,  Missionaries,  Managers  of  Factories,  Work-Shops,  an<t 
PtaiUations,  2.urses  in  Hospitals— ta  Short,  by  Everybody  everywhere  who  has  ever  gdven  It  a  trlaL 

IT  HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  FORTY  TEARS’  TRIAL. 

A  TUT  TTTT  T  should  have  a  place  In  every  factory,  machine-shop, 

Jr  XVXJj  JaXiJRi  snd  mill,  on  every  farm  and  plantation,  and  In  every 

householoT  ready  fdr'lminedlate  use  not  only  tor  accidents,  cuts,  bruises,  sore^  ete.,  but  m 
case  of  sudden  sickness  of  any  kind. 

TJ  A  THiT  TT  TT  T  well-trled  and  trusted  friend  of  all  who  want 

Jlr  XXXJM  ^  MaMaWa  Nw.  a  sure  and  aafe  mediclue  which  can  be  rrecly 

used  internally  or  rxtemally  without  fear  Of  harm  and  with  i:ertalnty  of  relief. 

Its  price  brings  It  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  It  will  annually  save  many  times  Its  cost 
In  doctors’  bills.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  iiOc.  aOc.  and  $1.00  per  bottle. 

PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON,  Proprietors.  Providence,  R.  L 
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A  dose  of 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 

has  removed  the  agony  of  rheumatism,  and  its  continued 
use  entirely  healed  the  patient.  Rheumatism  is  but  little 
understood.  Some  empirics  resort  to  embrocations,  which 
are  really  dangerous.  It  Is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a 
blood  disease,  resulting  from  acidity.  This  aperient  cor¬ 
rects  all  such  acidity,  and  thus  cures  the  disease.  All 
rheumatic  sufferers  are  advised  to  try  It. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
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CENT.NET. 

Security  Three  to  Six 
Tillies  the  Loan,  without  the  Buildings.  Interest 
Semi-Annual.  Loans  safe  beyond  question.  Long  ex¬ 
perience.  Nothing  ever  been  lost  26ih  year  of  residence. 
Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  If  you  have  money 
to  loan. 

1>.  S.  B.  .JOHNSTON, 

Negotiator  of  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


1789.  BACON  PIANOS.  1880. 

FRANC  IS  BACON’S  PIANO  FACTORY. 

Successor  to 

BACON  k  RAVEN, - BACON  k  KARR, 

1473  nd  1475  Broadway,  near  42d  Street,  New  York. 

Reliable  agencies  desired  In  Uicalltles  where  none  now 
exist.  Catalogues  by  mall  oi;  application. 


Boys’  Clothing 

MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Directions  for  lueasiiring,  samples  i.f 
materials,  styles  of  garments,  with 
prices,  sent  free  upon  application  by 
mail. 

Pieces  for  Mending 

sent  with  each  suit.  A  great  saving 
of  trouble,  and  an  economical  way  to 
clothe  your  boys.  Address 

POOLE  k  DEVOE, 

54  and  5G  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THB 

SUMMIT 

Stove-Pipe  Shetf.-TBB  most 

convenient  article  ever  offered  to  Houee^ 
keenere.  One  Agent  made  #144«67  in  tef% 
daye.  So  freight  chargee* 

AddreM,  It.  S.  nABTZELL  A  OO. 

235  South  Third  8c..  PhliAdelphl*. 


BOGLE  &  LYLES, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 


DR.  WARNER’S 

Flexible  Hip  Cerse 

Is  warranted  not  to  break  over 
the  hips.  It  gives  an  elegant 
Figure,  and  fits  with  perfect 
ease.  Price  by  mall,  with  Plain 
Bust,  $1.25;  with  Tampico  Bust 
(Perfection  Corset),  $1.75. 

WARNER  BROS., 

351  Broadway,  N.  Y 


JENNINGS’  SANllA&Y  DEPOT, 
A.  G.  MYERS,  Manager, 

94  Beekman  St,  New  York. 


PLUMBERS’  GOODS 
having  for  their  object  cleanlineu, 
’'durability,  and  exclusion  of  SEWER  GAS.' 


AND 

HERNETRALLY  SEALED  HOODS, 

37  &  89  Park  Place,  New  York. 

THE  BEST  GOODS 

A  SPECIALTY. 


It  i>a7s  Agents  to  Sell  the  Standard  Agricnltnral  Book 

Farming  for  Profit 

Xew.  Acenrate.  ComprehenslYe.  A  Complete  Farm 
Lihranr  in  itself.  A  sure  guide  to  tnccessful  farming. 
TPI  I  Q  Unilf  T  A  Cultivate  all  Farm  Crops. 
■  nUfW  I  II  Breed  Care  for  Live  Stock. 

Ifol/A  Urkfioif  I  II  Growfruit.Mnnacebusiness, 
InaKo  munoy  |  v  AndHeettre  lUppIneM-i 
Save*  Manf  time*  Ita  co^t  every  860  pages. 

140  Illustrations.  Send  for  Circnlnrs  and  terms  to 

J.  C*  31cCUnDY  &S  CO.*  l^hiladelphia.  Pa. 


spectacl.es 

AND  EYE  GLASSES, 

With  Brazilian  Pebbles  of  the  very  finest 
quality.  $4  PER  PAIR. 

OPERA  AND  FIELD  6LASSES, 
MICROSCOPES,  TELESCOPES. 

Send  10  cents  (In  postage  stamps)  for 
our  fine  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Optical 
Instruments,  Diseases  and  Defects  of  the 
Human  Eye,  Test  Types,  kc. 

BENJ,  PIKE'S  SON  &  GO. 

OPTICIANS, 

030  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Sacramental  Wine. 

Pure  and  reliable  Grape  Wine  produced  at  the  Orange 
County  Vineyards  for  Communion  service,  ripened  by  age; 
old  and  new  vintages. 

Churches  supplied  as  desired,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Send  for  circular, 

JAQUES  BROTHERS, 

•  IVashingtonvlUe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T. 


SE EN  THE  BEST  CCAL  PARLOR  STOi/EP 


yr'  SsljYi*  GUARAN  TEED 
*  UREOl/ALeV  OPERATION, 
BEAUTY,  ECONOMY,  DUPABILITl'. 

Sold  by  dealers  eyebywhere 


1.  0  0  0. 0  0  0  Acres 


HOL8TEIIN  CATTLE. 


We  offer  HALES  and  FEMALES  of  different  ages,  pure 
brod,  choice  quality,  registered.  Our  herd  numbers  over 

ElOHTT. 

single  animals  or  groups  at  reasonable  prices. 


T.  G.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SYPHER  &  OO. 

INVITE  ATIENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES,  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OP 

Antique  Furniture, 

BRONZES,  CLOCKS, 

ANCIENT  POTTERY, 

CHINA  from  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN, 
with  a  Large  Collection  of 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  In  Europe 

741  Broadway. 


R.  1.  ICY  i  CO. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

DURING  THE  PAST  SEASON  WE  HAVE  MADE  AN 
IMMENSE  ADDITION  TO  OUR  STORE,  AND  IT  IS  NOW 
THE  LARGEST  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  CITY.  OCCUPYING 
AN  ENTIRE  BLOCK  ON  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

FALL  SEASON. 

WE  ARE  NOW  EXHIBITING  THE  FINEST  LINES  OP 
GOODS  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 

HATS  AND  BONNETS, 

SUITS,  CLOAKS,  HOSIERY. 

UNDERWEAR,  GLOVES,  LACES, 

LINENS,  DRESS  TRIMMINGS, 

WORSTEDS.  LADIES’  UNDERWEAR, 
BLACK  SILKS,  BLACK  DRESS  GOODS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING  GOODS,  CHINA, 
GLASS,  Ac., 

AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 
MAIL  ORDERS  WILL  RECEIVE  VERYCAREFUL  ATTEN¬ 
TION,  AND  BE  SHIPPED  PROMPTLY. 

R.  1.  ICY  &  CO. 

14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  GREAT  CHURCH  LIGHT. 

FRINK’S  PATENT  REFLECTORS 
Give  the  most  powerful,  the  softest,  cheapest,  and  the  best  Light 
known  for  Churches,  Stores,  show- windows.  Parlors,  Banks, 
Offices,  Picture-Galleries,  Halls,  Depots,  etc.  New  and  ele¬ 
gant  designs. 

Send  size  of  room.  Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  liberal 
discount  to  churches  and  the  trade. 

I.  1’.  FRINK,  551  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

“  SPECIAL  PROPOSiriOH! 

We  will  send  by  MAIL,  postage 
paid,  a  3}  LB.  PACKAGE  of  our 
^lebrated  SUN-SUN  CHOP  TEA 
on  receipt  of  $3.50.  It  is  the 
FINEST  imported  BLACK  TEA, 
with  a  GREEN  TEA  FLAVOR. 
Warranted  to  SUIT  all  TASTES. 
Parties  wishing  to  test  it  before 
buying  in  quantity,  we  will  send 
sample;  on  rece.pt  of  0  CENTS. 
Postage  Stamps  talyn.  SPECIAL 
TERMS  ON  LARGE  ORDERS. 
Particulars  free. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Go. 

IMPORTERS, 

31  AND  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  4236,  NEW  YORK. 

lo  MAN  CAN  FAT 

To  get  a  fine  FARM,  HOME  and  FORTUNE  if  ho 
will  select  and  buy  on  the 

FAIKIUS  RED  RIVER  VAl.LEY 

Of  the  North.  On  long  time,  low  prices  and  easy  payments. 
3,000,(100  ACRES  of  the  BEhT  LANDS  In  the  BEST 
CLIMATE,  with  the  BE.ST  MARKETS,  and  on  the 
best  terms,  along  the  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  k  Manitoba 
Railway.  49- Pamphlets  with  full  imformatlon,  mailed 
free.  Apply  to 

D.  A.  McKINLAY,  Land  Coin.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


§ 

CHOP 

TEA 


THE 


No.  46  East  14th  St., 

UNION  SQUARE, 


KANUFACTUBERS  OF 


Silver-Plated  Ware, 

Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 

Spoons,  Forks,  Table  Cutlery,  &e. 

49-  Particular  attention  Is  Invited  to  our  Patented  Proetss 
of  Electro- Plating  Spoons  and  Forks,  by  which  the  parte  most 
exposed  to  wear  receive  an  extra  (x>at  of  silver.  This 
feature  renders  these  goods  more  economical  and  durable 
than  those  of  any  other  manufacture,  »  hlle  the  Increased 
cost  Is  relatively  small.  This  method  of  plating  we  apply 
to  the  4,  8  and  12  oz.  plate,  as  required. 

To  protect  the  purchaser  against  imi¬ 
tations,  it  should  he  observed  that  the  Im¬ 
proved  Spoons  and  Forks  bear  our  Trade 
Hark,  ”  1847,  ROGERS  BROS.,  XII.” 

S9- FIRST  PREMIUMS  awarded  at  all  Fairs  where  ex¬ 
hibited,  from  the  World’s  Fair,  1853,  to  American  Institute 
Fairs,  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  inclusive,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  1876. 

49*  Extract  from  the  American  trutibUe  Report:  "Their 
Porcelaln-Llned,  Double-Walled  Ice  Pitchers  are  Al,  and 
possess  oU  the  qualities  the  Company  claim."..  .....“We 
consider  the  goods  made  by  this  Company  to  be  by  tar  tk 
best  made  in  this  country,  and  we  believe.  In  the  world." 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERT  SATDRDAT. 

From  Pier.  20  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 
Cabin,  $60,  $70,  $80  ;  Excursion,  $120  to  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $[40.  Steerage,  $28. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERT  SATURDAT. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  $55  and  $65.  Excursion,  $100  and  $120. 
Steerage,  $28.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Bates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneely  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1026.  Bells  lor  all  purpooee. 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  T. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

B«1U  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  CbarekiL 
Hcbools,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.  FULLT 
WARRANTED.  Catalosue  sent  Froa. 

VANDUZEN  &  Tin,  Cineiasati,  O. 


GLINTCN  H.  MENEELY  BELL  GOMPANY 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Speelal  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS.  Catalogue#  sent  tree  to 
parties  needing  bells.  _  • 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1880. 


A  PliEA  FOR  FATHER  JACOB. 

Dear  Mr.  Evangeleest :  Some  of  the  Gentile 
•ommentators  on  the  Books  of  Moses  are 
teaohiog  the  leetle  children  wrong  about  our 
father  Jacob.  So  I  think,  and  will  try  to  show. 
One  of  them,  your  Mr.  Keetredge,  does  say  that 
**tbeeharacter  of  Jacob  up  to  this  time  vwhen 
Be  met  God  at  Peniel)  bad  been  lacking  in  all 
noMe  spiritual  traits,  and  his  only  desire  now 
was  a  selfish  desire  that  the  lives  of  his  family 
and  his  own  life  might  be  spared  irom  the  an¬ 
ger  of  Esau.”  Is  not  that  pretty  hard  on  Jacob  ? 
At  Bethel  he  “  vowed  a  vow  ”  to  Jehovah,  who 
had  there  promised  to  be  bis  God.  He  just 
took  Him  at  His  word  and  said  ”  Then  Jehovah 
shall  be  my  God.”  He  said  another  thing :  ”  Of 
all  that  Thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  a 
tenth  unto  Thee.”  Has  Mr.  Keetredge  any  rea¬ 
son  to  think  he  did  not  keep  that  vow  on  all 
them  ring-streaked  cattle  and  goats,  and  all 
the  wealth  that  he  got  in  Padan  Aram?  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  all  these  Gentile 
believers  what  I  hear  boasting  that  they  be 
Abraham’s  seed,  and  claiming  his  covenant  for 
their  leetle  children,  do  give  to  God  one-tenth 
of  all  what  He  gives  them.  They  like  to  tell 
how  worldly  and  stingy  the  Jews  be,  “just  like 
Jacob.”  Maybe  some  of  them  better  be  care- 
fal,  like  Jacob,  not  to  waste  money ;  then  like 
him  they  could  give  one-tenth  to  God.  Maybe 
if  they  begin  by  giving  God  one-tenth,  then 
they  will  not  waste  any  of  the  nine  parts. 

Did  Mr.  Keetredge  read  what  Laban  said  to 
Jacob  (Gen.  XXX.  27):  “I  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  Jehovah  hath  blessed  me  for  thy 
sake  ”?  That  does  not  sound  much  as  if  Jacob 
had  been  “lacking  in  all  noble  sitiritual  traits.” 
Laban  could  not  find  one  bit  of  fault  with  Ja¬ 
cob’s  conduct,  and  he  believed  that  Jacob  was 
such  a  true,  good  man,  because  God  was  with 
him.  God  was  with  Jacob  so  much  that  it 
would  bless  anybody  else  to  be  with  Jacob. 
What  kind  of  a  man  is  it  that  makes  you  feel 
it  a  blessing  from  God  to  have  him  with  you  ? 
That  is  the  kind  of  man  Laban  found  Jacob 
to  be. 

Was  that  a  ifelfUnh  prayer  at  Peniel  ?  If  Mr. 
Keetredge  was  with  his  wife  and  leetle  children 
and  some  maid-servants,  away  out  in  Dakota, 
and  should  hear  that  400  fierce  Indians  was 
coming  to  scalp  them ;  and  if  he  should  lx*g 
God  to  s.ave  all  their  lives ;  and  if  then  God 
should  make  all  them  savages  feel  kind  and 
good  to  them,  and  let  them  all  come  home  safe 
to  Chicago— ho w' would  he  like  it  to  have  some¬ 
body  write  in  The  Evangelist  that  that  was  just 
one  very  selHuh  prayer  ? 

He  says  Jacob  did  not  “  wrestle  all  night  in 
prayer,”  but  “  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  wres¬ 
tled  all  night  with  sinning,  unbelieving  Jacob.” 
Now  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  write  so 
who  has  read  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  says 
(Hosea  xii.  3,  4^ :  “  By  his  strength  he  had  pow¬ 
er  with  God ;  yea,  he  had  i)ower  over  the  angel, 
and  prevailed.” 

The  old-fashioned  ChristiaQ  commentators 
understood  Moses  just  as  Hosea  understood 
him.  The  good  Wesley  sung  it  right : 

“  Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  tbee  go, 

Till  I  thy  name,  thy  nature  know. 

••  What  though  my  shrinking  flesh  complain, 

And  murmur  to  contend  so  long  ? 

I  rise  supAior  to  my  pain ; 

When  I  am  weak  then  am  I  strong ; 

And  when  my  all  of  strength  shall  fail, 

I  shall  with  the  God-man  prevail.” 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Jacob  had  some 
bad  in  him ;  I  guess  pretty  near  we  all  have— 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  there  is  no  difference.  But 
I  think  Jehovah  undertook  to  make  one  very 
good  man  out  of  Jacob ;  and  I  think  He  did  it. 
He  just  made  him  a.iirince  of  God,  and  that  is 
what  his  new  name  means— Israel.  I  do  not 
think  folks  what  is  proud  to  call  themselves 
“  the  Israel  of  Gk>d  ”  ought  to  say  Jacob  was 
“selfish”  in  that  prayer  which  God  answered 
by  naming  him  Israel. 

Judah  Ben  Israel. 


LETTER  FROM  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

By  Professor  Hears  of  Hamilton  College. 

Handsomest  Church  in  the  Synod — Action  cf  Synod  on 

the  Endowment  of  Hamilton  College  and  Other  Hat¬ 
ters — Political  Excitement. 

The  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Central  New  Yoi-k 
lor  1889  will  be  memorable  on  account  of  the  build¬ 
ing  In  which  it  was  held,  and  which  was  occupied 
for  the  first  time,  in  public  service,  by  the  Synod. 

I  refer  to  the  splendid  edifice  erected  by  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Falls  Presbyterian  church.  The  advance  upon 
the  old  edifice  is  enough  to  mark  two  widely  sep¬ 
arated  epochs  of  taste  and  of  liberality  on  the  part, 
of  the  builders.  The  old  eliurch  was  a  simple, 
aquare-built,  unpretentious  alTair,  of  moderate  di¬ 
mensions,  built  of  brick,  in  the  business  part  of 
the  village,  which  trembled  and  echoed  to  the  per- 
ptdual  rumble  of  the  Central  railroad  trains;  the 
new  church  approaches  to  grandeur  in  its  propor- 
tiosis,  is  elaborate  and  decorative  in  form,  com¬ 
bining  the  circle  and  the  square  in  many  interest¬ 
ing  lines,  with  lofty  tower  and  belfry,  all  of  stone, 
from  the  massive  foundations  to  the  eaves  and  the 
apex  of  the  spire,  and  located  aniid  the  residences 
and  adjacent  to  the  village  park.  lu  interior  ap¬ 
pointments,  in  variety  and  fitness  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  all  the  wants  of  an  active  congregation, 
iti  the  planning  of  the  auditorium,  it  shows  the 
abill,  the  conscientious  care,  and  the  wise  liberal¬ 
ity  of  the  designers  and  builders.  The  organ  is 
among  tlie  largest  and  finest  in  any  of  our  church¬ 
es.  Best  of  all,  the  whole  is  paid  for  to  the  last 
dollar,  and  the  sum  required — $10,009 — was  so 
moderate  that  one  who  looks  upon  the  result  can 
with  difficulty  credit  the  statement.  Take  it  all 
together,  Little  Falls  must  have  the  credit  of  the 
finest  church  edifice  in  the  bounds  of  the  Synod. 
The  village  church  of  Clinton  is  perhaps  the  more 
beautiful,  but  in  location,  in  amplitude,  and  vaiie- 
ty  of  form  and  arraDgeraents  the  Little  Falls 
church  exceeds.  The  fine  large  churches  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Utica,  Borne,  and  Oswego  have  their  excel¬ 
lencies,  but  in  my  judgment  they  would  all  suffer 
ta  comparison  with  this  latest  specimen  of  church 
construction  within  their  bounds. 

The  hospitality  of  the  people,  and  especially  the 
attention  of  the  ladies  of  Little  Falls,  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  Synod  was  all  that  could  be  wished. 
The  mid-day  meal  was  served  in  the  church  par¬ 
lors.  The  ladies  of  the  churches  held  missionary 
meetings  of  their  own  simuitaneously  with  those  of 
the  Synod.  Amid  other  topics  of  interest  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  endow  Hamilton  College  occupied  most  of 
the  attention  of  the  Synod.  The  report  of  Synod’s 
cconmittee  through  the  chairman,  the  Bev.  T.  J. 
Brown,  D.D.,  of  Utica,  was  encouraging,  and  plans 
of  further  energetic  effort  for  securing  what  might 
be  considered  the  fair  proportion  of  this  Synod, 
were  earnestly  discussed.  Dr.  Qoertner,  who  had 
Just  performed  one  of  his  many  rapid  tours,  em¬ 
bracing  almost  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  State,  visiting  Synods  or  conferring  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Synods’  committees,  was  present,  fur- 
Bishing  all  needed  information,  and  adding  the 
stimulus  of  his  own  zeal  to  the  occa°ijn.  Be- 
marks  were  made  by  President  Brown,  Dr.  L.  M. 
Hiller,  Dr.  Porter,  Dr.  Torrey,  Dr.  Tully,  Dr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  J.  C.  Gallup,  M.D.,  and  many  otheis.  The 
closing  sermon  of  the  Synod,  on  1  Cor.  x.  15,  by 
Bev.  R.  L.  Bachman  of  the  First  church,  Utica, 
took  up  the  same  important  topic,  and  earnestly 
■rged  the  completion  of  the  movement  in  which 
Hie  Synods  are  engaged.  'The  following  resolu¬ 
tions  were  adopted-: 

1.  The  Synod  recommends  the  completion  of  a 
ftind  which  has  already  been  started,  by  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  ministers,  to  be  called  The  Ministers’ 
Fund  tor  Hamilton  College. 


2.  The  Synod  urges  upon  every  church  and  con¬ 
gregation  in  connection  with  this  body,  to  secure 
contributions  to  the  funds  of  Hamilton  College  in 
such  way  and  manndr  as  each  may  think  best  to 
attain  the  desired  end.  and  report  the  result  of 
such  effort  to  the  chairman,  the  Bev.  Thomas  J. 
Brown,  D  D.,  of  Utica,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  May  next.  ' 

All  the  benevolent  schemes  of  the  Church,  the 
cause  of  temperance,  Lincoln  Uniferslty  through 
Bev.  Edward  Webb,  Auburn  Seminary  through 
Bev.  A.  M.  Stowe,  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
churches  in  ttielr  somewhat  discouraging  condi¬ 
tion,  were  duly  considered  and  acted  upon.  The 
communion  season  and  the  prayer-meetings  were 
felt  to  be  profitable.  The  moderator  was  the  Bev. 
William  H.  Sawtelle  of  Greene;  Bev.  Henry  M. 
Dodd  of  Dexter,  and  Rev.  B.  F.  Willoughby  of 
Sauquoit,  were  chosen  clerks.  A  committee  of 
conference  with  the  other  Synods  of  the  State  on 
the  question  of  the  basis  of  representation  of  the 
pr'posed  consolidated  Synod,  was  appointed,  Rev, 
Tryon  Edwards,  D.D.,  chairman.  Appropriate  no¬ 
tice  was  taken  in  a  resolution  offered  by  Bev.  John 
MeVey,  of  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Evarts  to  secure 
the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Parsons,  D.D.,  in  Turkey;  and,  in  a  resolution 
offned  by  Dr.  Torrey,  of  the  great  change  for  the 
better  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  Oneida  Com¬ 
munity,  as  a  result,  in  large  part,  of  the  agitation 
of  the  subject  by  the  religious  bodies  of  Central 
New  York. 

The  Excitement  in  Central  New  York. 

No  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it  can  imagine  the 
intensity  and  buoyancy  of  the  political  excitement 
among  the  Republicans  of  this  vicinity  during  this 
closing  week  of  the  campaign.  The  presence  of 
Senator  Conkling  and  General  Grant  in  the  city  of 
Utica  was  the  signal  for  such  festivities  and  such 
an  outpouiing  of  population  from  the  surrounding 
regions,  .as  exceeds  anytliing  in  the  history  of  the 
city.  Tlie  centennial  celebration  wrs  thrown  en¬ 
tirely  into  the  shade.  Even  the  elections  in  war 
times  liardh’  furnish  a  parallel;  those  who  re¬ 
member  the  contest  of  1840  can  think  of  nothing 
better  with  which  to  liken  tlie  campaign  of  1880. 
It  will  be  to  the  youtli  of  to-day,  half  a  century 
hence,  what  tliat  was  to  us. 


THE  SYNOD  OF  NEW  YORK. 

At  the  annual  sessions  in  the  First  church  of 
Peekskill,  as  already  notoci  in  The  Evangelist, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  James  D.  Wilson  made  an  excellent 
moderator,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Sj’nod  were 
conducted  with  more  than  usual  prompt.ne.ss.  Con¬ 
siderable  time  was  consumed  in  discussing  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  ou  tlie  State  of  the  Synod, 
the  discussion  involving  the  utility  of  hall  and 
tent  work  in  the  city.  Tlic  absence  of  a  report  on 
the  benevolent  work  of  the  Church  was  a  maiked 
feature  of  the  proceedings,  as  an  Emerald  son 
miglil  say,  and  it  was  lioped  that  It  might  not 
again  occur. 

A  very  profitable  missionary  meeting  was  lield 
on  Wednesd.i}'  evening,  when  addresses  weie  de¬ 
livered  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  on  Home  Missions; 
Rev.  W.  W.  Newell,  Jr  ,  on  Evangelistic  Work  in 
France;  and  by  Ilov.  S.  B.  Rossitcr,  on  Foreign 
Missions — the  latter  an  eftorl  equal  to  the  best. 
The  report  of  tho  Treasurer  showed  such  a  prosper¬ 
ous  state  of  finances  that  for  tlio  coming  year  tho 
Presbyteries  are  required  to  paj-  to  Synod  only 
one-lialf  of  tlie  amount  fixed  by  tlie  standing  rule, 
and  tlie  fiscal  year  is  declared  to  close  with  each 
annual  meeting  of  the  Synod. 

The  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  edifice  belonging  to  tho  Second  church,  and  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  ex-moderator  AVallace,  Dr. 
Conkling,  and  Rev.  Isaac  Clark  of  Bondout,  the 
set  vices  were  very  profitable. 

The  work  among  the  Froodmen  found  an  able 
advocate  in  the  Rev.  Dr  Baker,  lately  of  Boston. 
Manj*  who  once  knew  the  father,  were  rejoiced  to 
hear  the  son. 

The  application  of  tlireo  churches  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Westchester — Bethany,  Potts  Memorial, 
and  Tremont — to  be  annexed  to  the  Pre.sbytery  of 
New  Y'ork,  created  an  animated  debate.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  finally  disposed  of  by  referring  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  first  church  named  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  two  Presbyteries,  Westchester  and  New 
York,  as  a  Synodical  commission,  with  power  to 
act  i:i  the  premises.  Those  churches,  with  two 
others,  are  located  in  that  part  of  Westchester 
county  which  was  recently  annexed  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  hence  have  arisen  these  applica¬ 
tions.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  one  of  these 
cliurclies  changes  iis  Presbyterlal  relation,  tho 
others  will  naturally  follow  it.  The  result  will  be 
that  the  strong  will  gain  at  the  expense  of  the 
weak.  These  churolios  have  been  faithfully  nur¬ 
tured  by  Westchester,  one  of  them  having  been 
formed  by  it  since  the  reunion,  and  it  does  not  feel 
willing  to  part  with  so  many  of  Its  members  with¬ 
out  making  all  reasonable  effort  to  persuade  them 
to  abide  under  Its  jurisdiction. 

The  First  church  of  Harlem  was  chosen  as  the 
place  tor  the  next  meeting. 

Temporary  Clerk. 


SYNOD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
New  Jersey  was  licld  in  the  pleasant  city  of 
Bridgeton,  wliere  the  delightful  weather,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  ju  licial  cases,  and  abounding  South  Jer¬ 
sey  hospitality,  rendered  the  meeting  peculiarly 
pleasant.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Knox  of  Newark 
was  elected  moderator,  and  Rev.  E.  Clark  Cline 
temporary  clerk. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic  Be¬ 
neficence,  of  which  Rev.  I.  W.  Cochran  is  the  able 
and  devoted  chairman,  received  the  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Synod.  The  report  on  mission  work 
within  the  bounds  of  Synod,  presented  by  Dr.  Aik- 
man,  was  deeply  interesting;  Dr.  Allen  pleaded 
earnestly  for  freedmea.  Dr.  Hale  for  disabled  min¬ 
isters  and  families,  and  Dr.  Poor  secured  the  ear¬ 
nest  attention  of  the  Synod. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Dr.  John  C.  Lowrie  spoke 
in  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  for  nearly  an 
hour  the  Rev.  Narayan  Sheshadri  held  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  an  immense  audience  while  he  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  mission  work  in  India.  Dr.  W.  C.  Rob¬ 
erts  set  forth  in  eloquent  terms  the  importance  of 
Home  Missions.  Bev.  William  C.  Honeyman  in¬ 
terested  the  Synod  by  his  statements  concerning 
the  Chinese,  among  whom  ho  has  recently  labored 
in  California.  On  Thursday  morning  the  Bev.  R. 
Hamill  Nassau,  by  invitation,  addressed  the  Synod 
concerning  mission  work  in  Africa.  The  reports 
of  the  work  of  Christian  women  in  raising  funds 
for  Horne  and  Foreign  Missions  were  received  by 
the  Synod  with  great  satisfaction.  Strong  resolu¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  Tciuperance  and  a  “  Local  Op¬ 
tion  ”  law  were  adopted  by  IheSynod.  The  course 
of  the  Legislature  in  refusing  to  remove  tho  prohi¬ 
bition  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  upon 
the  Sabbath,  was  warmly  commended.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  determined  efforts  to  preserve  tho  sancti¬ 
ty  of  the  Sabbath,  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  Synod.  All  pastors  and  stated  supplies  are 
requested  to  preach  upon  this  subject  in  the  month 
of  May,  1881.  An  earnest  remonstrance  against 
the  running  of  excursion  trains  upon  the  Sabbath, 
was  adopted.  The  importance  of  Sabbath-school 
work  received  its  due  share  of  attention.  It  is 
proposed  that  there  sliall  be  during  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  at  some  convenient  point  within  the  bounds 
of  Synod,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Wor¬ 
den,  a  Sabbath-school  Assembly  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  departments  of  Sabbath-school  work. 

When  near  the  close  of  the  session  a  member 
let  slip  the  remark  that  ‘  he  ’  bad  the  *  best’  place 
of  entertainment  in  Bridgeton,  many  vigorous 
protests  revealed  the  fact  that  almost  every  other 
member  of  Synod  had  similar  feelings  concerning 
*  his  ’  place  of  entertainment.  The  resolution  of 


thanks  that  was  adopted  was  never  more  hearty 
nor  more  richly  deserved.  Tho  next  meeting  of 
Synod  is  to  be  held  in  Educational  Hall  at  Asbury 
Park,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  18,  1881. 

Stated  Clebk. 


REUOIOnS  MATTERS  IN  TEXAS. 

Those  interested  in  the  work  in  Texas  will  be 
glad  to  learn  of  the  pleasant  and  harmonious  meet¬ 
ing  of  Synod  held  at  Weatherford,  a  statioa  on  tho 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  tho  14th  of  October. 

Though  Weatherford  is  tlie  most  central  of  any 
point  in  Synod,  members  came  from  distances 
ranging  from  twenty-two  to  two  hundred  miles, 
and  yet  there  was  a  very  full  attendance.  Some 
came  on  the  cars,  others  on  horseback,  and  others 
in  spring  wagons.  The  pleasure  of  meeting  so 
many  brethren  engaged  in  the  same  work,  can 
only  be  known  by  those  who  liavo  labored  alone 
for  a  year,  with  only  an  occasional  sight  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  one  of  them  all. 

An  excellent  progiaiiimc  had  been  provided  by 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  bringing  tho 
work  to  bo  done  into  such  order  that  it  could  bo 
accomplished  with  rapidity,  and  yet  with  care. 
Special  prominence  was  given  to  the  work  of  Home 
Missions,  in  a  discussion  following  tho  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  Home  Missions,  of  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  Missionar3%  and  of  tho  Women’s  Committee  on 
Home  Missions. 

Amongst  other  things,  our  relation  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Church  was  broached,  and  Ilov.  C.  L.  Cheney, 
pastor  of  the  Southern  church  in  Weatherford, 
sitting  as  corresponding  member  with  us,  gave  his 
views  on  tho  question.  'These  were  naturally  some¬ 
what  different  from  ours,  but  they  expressed  a 
greater  desire  for  united  work  for  the  Master  than 
we  had  supposed  tho3’  possessed.  A  committee  oi 
conference  was  thereupon  appointed  to  meet  with 
a  like  committee  from  their  Synod,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preparing  a  plan  to  carry  on  the  work  with¬ 
out  conflict.  Mr.  Cheney  promised  to  advocate 
this  matter  in  his  Synod  at  its  next  meeting,  and 
we  pray  that  God  may  guide  tliom  all  aright. 

Friday  niglit  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
prayer-meeting,  b3'  fiftoeii-minute  speeches  on  The 
Importance,  How  to  Conduct,  and  Duties  of  Mem¬ 
bers. 

The  reports  of  pastors  and  churches  showed 
that  our  inemborsliip  is  increasing,  that  now 
churches  are  in  process  of  erection,  and  that  there 
is  in  general  a  very  healthy  growth.  Upon  Sab- 
batli,  members  of  Synod  filled  the  pulpifs  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterians,  the  Cumberland  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  the  Methodist  Church  Soul’u,  aud  the  Camp- 
bellites. 

Sundaj'  night,  the  host  being  reserved  to  tho  last, 
Ilev.  B.  T.  McClelland  of  Brownwood  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Moses,  which,  while  it  lialled  no  names, 
was  a  clear  and  able  defence  of  the  “meekest 
man”  against  the  popular  accusations  against  him 
so  repeatedly  reiterated. 

On  Monday'  morning  wo  began  to  go  each  our 
several  wajs,  realizing  that  the  pleasantest  re¬ 
unions  in  this  world  must  h.ave  an  end,  and  that 
we  must  go  to  our  work  with  renewed  vigor,  so 
that  at  last  we  may  have  a  grand  reunion  above, 
which  shall  never  end.  Selin. 

Stcphenvillc,  Texas,  Oct.  23, 1880. 


INTER-SEMINARY  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE. 

The  following  articles  of  oiganization  were 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  convention  of  theolog¬ 
ical  students  lield  in  New  Brunswick  last  week : 

I.  This  organization  shall  be  called  “  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Alliance.” 

II.  The  aim  of  this  Alliance  shall  bo  tho  fur¬ 
therance  of  practical  interest  in,  and  consecration 
to,  Foreign  and  Homo  Missions  on  the  part  of  the¬ 
ological  students,  both  as  prospective  missionaries 
and  prospective  pastors. 

III.  All  evangelical  theological  seminaries 
which,  through  their  delegates  present  at  anj’ 
convention,  or  in  anj'  oilier  w'aj-,  shall  express  a 
desire  and  readiness  to  cooperate  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  aim  of  tliis  Alliance,  as  sot  forth  in 
Article  II.,  shall,  upon  application  to  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  and  Publicnlioii  Committee,  provided 
for  in  Article  VI.,  be  recognized  as  members  of 
this  Alliance. 

IV.  At  each  convention  this  Alliance  shall  de¬ 
termine  the  time  and  place  for  its  next  convontloii. 

V.  All  business  connected  with  the  holding  of 
conventions  shall  be  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  a  con¬ 
vention  committee.  This  committee  shall  bo  com¬ 
posed  of  five  members,  from  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of 
their  successors,  by  the  convention  next  following. 

VI.  There  shall  be  a  Correspondence  and  Publi¬ 
cation  Committee,  composed,  elected,  and  retain¬ 
ing  office  similarly  with  the  Convention  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee :  First, 
to  collect  from  theological  seminaries,  to  publish, 
and  to  circulate  amongst  tho  seminaries,  all  iiifor- 
mation  of  interest  to  tho  Alliance;  second,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  organization  of  missionary  societies 
in  seminaries,  and  to  stimulate  those  already  ex¬ 
isting  to  increased  efficiency;  and  third,  to  take 
such  other  measures  as  are  calculated  to  further 
the  ends  of  missions.  This  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  api>oiiit  such  sub-committees  as  they 
shall  deem  necessary  to  aid  them  in  their  work. 

VII.  These  articles  of  organization  may  be  alter¬ 
ed  or  supplemented  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
seminaries  represented  in  an3'  regular  convention, 
provided  that  every  seminary  has  been  notified, 
through  the  Correspondence  and  Publication  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  tlie  proposed  change,  at  least  two 
months  before  the  meeting  of  that  convention. 

The  Correspondence  and  Publication  Committee 
described  in  Art.  VI.  has  for  one  of  its  objects  the 
establishing  of  a  more  effective  communication 
between  the  Church  at  large  and  young  men  in 
theological  schools,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
claims  of  missions.  Homo  and  Foreign.  To  this 
end,  missionaries,  pastors,  members  of  women’s 
missionar3'  societies,  and  others  interested  in  mis¬ 
sion  work,  are  requested  to  forward  items  of 
missionary  interest  to  the  chairman  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  George  S.  Webster,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  9  University  Place,  New  York. 

The  Convention  selected  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  for 
the  place,  and  October,  1881,  as  the  time,  of  the 
next  meeting. 


FORT  BERTHOLD  MISSION. 

By  Hiss  S.  B.  Pike. 

The  Mission  among  the  Indians,  at  Fort  Ber- 
thold  (Dakota  Territory)  was  established  some  few 
years  ago  by  the  American  Board.  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Hall  and  wife  were  tho  first  missionaries  here. 
They  have  now  two  assistants,  Miss  Eda  L.  Ward 
of  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  myself.  A  new  building 
for  church  and  school  purposes  will  be  completed 
in  three  or  four  weeks.  At  present  the  schools 
are  held  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Hall. 

There  are  remnants  of  three  tribes  at  this  place, 
Arickarees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandans.  Each 
tribe  speaks  a  language  of  their  own.  The  Aricka¬ 
rees  and  Gros  Ventres  are  not  on  friendly  terms 
with  each  other,  which  makes  our  work  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  All  together, 
the  three  tribes  number  some  fourteen  hundred. 
Their  language  is  unwritten,  except  that  Mr.  Hall 
has  some  of  it  in  manuscript  form.  They  dress  in 
Indian  costume,  viz:  blankets,  leggings,  mocca¬ 
sins,  beads,  paint,  and  feathers.  They  have  begun 
to  wear  the  clothing  of  the  white  man.  Occasion¬ 
ally  we  see  a  man  in  a  full  suit  of  citizen’s  dress, 
but  many  of  them  present  a  grotesque  appearance, 
with  one  or  two  articles  of  citizen’s  dress,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  costume  that  of  the  red  man. 
Their  houses  are  rude  huts  ifiade  of  small  logs  and 
mud,  most  of  them  with  no  floor. 

But  these  people  are  Improving.  They  have  al¬ 
most  entirely  left  the  warpath.  They  cultivate  more 
and  more  land  every  year.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  ‘  fashionable  ’  for  the  men  to  work.  They 
look  upon  the  schools  with  increasing  respect,  are 
apt  to  learn,  and  we  ho  pe  that  before  many  years 
they  will  lay  aside  the  cruelties  and  superstitions 
of  heathenism,  and  adopt  the  customs  of  Christian 
civilization. 

Mrs.  Arnold,  the  sole  surviving  sister  of  “Stone¬ 
wall  ”  Jackson,  now  lives  at  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 


THBK£  LIVES  THAT  COVER  THE  WHOLE  PE¬ 
RIOD  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  ETenlog  Post. 

Lost  week,  for  the  flret  time  in  my  life  (though 
born  in  Massachusetts)  I  paid  a  visit  to  Plymouth, 
the  landing-place  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Of  the 
many  curious  reminders  of  times  long  ago  in  that 
quaint  old  town,  nothing  interested  me  more  than 
a  visit  to  its  oldest  inhabitant,  whose  recollec¬ 
tions  take  us  a  long  way  back,  and  who,  clasping 
hands  with  two  others,  together  span  the  more 
than  two  and  a  half  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  Pilgrims  first  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
Judge  Davis,  himself  a  native  of  Plymouth,  and 
who  has  lived  there  all  his  life,  took  me  to  visit 
a  kinsman  of  his,  Mr.  William  Thomas,  who  was 
born  ill  Plymouth,  Slareh,  1789,  and  is  therefore 
now  nearly  ninety-two  years  old.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  tho  class  of  1807  in  Harvard  College,  and  is 
the  oldest  living  graduate  save  one,  a  Mr.  Joseph 
Head  of  West  Virginia,  who  is  in  his  niiiet3’-sixth 
year,  and  who  graduated  in  the  class  of  1804.  Mr, 
Thomas  is  a  very  intelligent  old  gentleman,  in 
full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  remembers 
events  that  happened  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  I  had  seen  a  notice  of  liim  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  that  stated  some  very  iiitoresting  facts 
wliich  wore  now  confirmed  from  liis  own  lips. 

Mr.  Thomas  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  bo3’ 
eleven  years  old,  on  the  1st  of  January-,  1800,  there 
was  an  ordination  in  Plymouth,  and  a  number  of 
the  ministers  of  neighboring  towns,  who  came  to¬ 
gether,  were  guests  at  his  father’s  house.  After 
the  service,  several  of  the  ministers,  and  he  with 
them,  wont  over  to  Kingston,  to  call  on  “Grand¬ 
father  Cobb,”  a  gentleman  well  known  in  all  that 
region  for  his  great  ago  [he  was  then  IOC  years 
old],  and  as  furnishing  a  link  with  preceding  gen¬ 
erations.  His  age  did  not  admit  of  quesiion,  as  tie 
had  always  lived  among  his  own  people,  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  were  well  known  to  all 
his  neighbors.  He  lived  more  than  a  year  after 
this,  and  wlien  he  died,  in  1801,  his  age  (to  be  exact) 
was  just  107  years,  8  months,  and  6  days.  This 
old  man  enjoyed  the  rare  distinction  of  living  in 
three  centuries — six  yeai-s  in  the  seventeenth,  one 
hundred  years  in  the  eighteenth,  and  one  year  in 
the  nineteenth. 

Nolwithslandiiig  his  great  age,  Mr.  Cobb  retain¬ 
ed  his  faculties  to  the  last.  He  could  recall  dis¬ 
tinctly  events  which  transpired  a  full  century-  be¬ 
fore.  He  was  noted  for  his  humor  and  w-it  ((icr- 
haps  this  contributed  to  his  long  life),  and  on  this 
occasion  entertained  his  visitors  with  many-  anec¬ 
dotes  of  men  and  things  long  past.  Ho  said  tliat 
he  well  remembered,  when  lie  was  a  boy  ten  years 
old,  the  funeral  of  Peregrine  Wliite,  as  it  passed 
from  Marslifield,  through  Kingston,  to  Plymouth. 
This  w-as  in  July,  1704. 

Now  Peregrine  Wliitc,  as  all  readers  of  the  liis- 
tory-  of  the  Pilgrims  know,  was  the  first  white  cliild 
born  this  side  the  ocean.  He  was  born  on  board 
the  Mayflower,  in  Capo  Cod  liarbor,  a  few  days 
before  the  Pilgrims  disembarked.  Tliese  three 
lives,  therefore  take  us  back  to  tlie  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  or  over  tlie  whole  period  of  American 
liistory. 

But  this  long  span  can  be  stretched  still  farther. 
For  not  only  was  Peregrine  White  still  living  wlien 
Ebenezer  Cobb  was  born,  but  so  also  was  Mary 
Allertoii  (daugliter  of  Isaac  Allcrtoii),  one  of  the 
one  hundred  and  one  who  sailed  from  Southamp¬ 
ton  in  tlie  May  flower.  She  was  born  in  1C09,  and 
was  eleven  y-ears  old  when  she  landed  in  Ply-mouth. 
She  married  Thomas  Cushman,  afterward  ruling 
elder  of  the  colony,  and  died  in  1099,  aged  ninety-. 
Ebenezer  Cobb  was  born  in  Plymouth  in  1094,  and 
was  five  years  old  when  Mrs.  Cushman  died.  These 
three  lives,  therefore — of  Mary-  Allerton,  who  was 
born  ill  1009 — in  the  reign  of  James  tho  First,  and 
only  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth — and  who  was  still  living  when  Mr.  Cobb 
was  a  boy  five  years  old ;  and  of  Mr.  Cobb  himself, 
whom  Mr.  Thomas  saw  when  ho  was  a  boy-  of 
eleven  ;  and  of  Mr.  Thomas,  who  is  living  to-day- — 
reach  from  1009  to  1880,  or  271  years.  H.  M.  F. 

New  York,  Oct.  15th,  1880. 


(STuvrent 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Last  Thursday-  Brigham  Y’ourig,  a  grandson  of 
the  late  Brigham  Young,  ended  a  protracted  spree 
by  taking  a  fatal  dose  of  morphine. 

There  is  a  movement  (but  of  how  much  conse¬ 
quence  we  do  not  know)  in  Pittsburg  to  organize 
a  State  of  Allegheny  out  of  the  western  half  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  proposed  addition  to  tho  na¬ 
tional  galaxy  is  marked  out  to  embrace  28  coun¬ 
ties,  with  a  population  of  1,454,196,  and  would 
still  leave  the  old  State  a  population  of  2,783,116. 

A  letter  dated  the  30th  of  September,  from  Wood 
Mountain,  states  that  large  numbers  of  buffaloes 
had  just  crossed  the  Missouri  west  of  old  I'ort 
Peck,  and  were  going  north  toward  Brown  Creek. 
Fifty  miles  south  of  the  boundary  line  the  prairie 
is  fairly  covered  with  buffaloes.  Sitting  Bull  is 
encamped  near  there,  with  209  lodges,  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  leave  on  the  day  following  to  hunt  them. 
General  Terry  has  ordered  Colonel  Miles,  who  is 
at  Fort  Keogh,  Montana,  to  go  on  with  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  campaign  against  Sitting  Bull,  and 
to  start  a  column  to  the  north  of  the  Musselshell 
at  once,  if  necessary.  He  is,  nevertheless,  hope¬ 
ful  that  Sitting  Bull  will  surrender  without  hos¬ 
tilities. 

Boston  does  not  intend  to  have  an  elevated 
railroad.  The  State  Railroad  Commissioners 
have  decided  not  to  charter  any  road  of  that  char¬ 
acter.  Nor  is  there  any  special  need  of  it  in  that 
city.  In  New  York,  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  is¬ 
land  and  the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  ordi¬ 
nary  steam  railroads  to  run  their  trains  down 
town,  caused  the  adoption  of  the  elevated  road ; 
but  Boston  is  singularly  well  accommodated  with 
surface  steam  railroads  running  from  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  heart  of  the  city. 

George  W.  Childs,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
and  Anthony  Drexel  have  bought  600  acres  of 
land,  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  road,  and  propose  to  provide  suburban 
homes  at  a  nominal  cost  to  persons  of  moderate 
means.  The  town  is  to  be  called  Wayne,  and  the 
property  Is  to  be  laid  out  in  a  most  attractive 
manner.  A  part  of  the  money  will  also  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  those  of  small  savings  who  wish  to 
build  at  once. 

On  Friday  last  Mr.  W.  B.  Spooner  of  Boston 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  had  been  a 
prominest  leather  dealer,  and  active  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Massachusetts  Total  Abstinence  So¬ 
ciety,  of  which  he  was  President  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  total  amount  of  his  charities  is 
said  to  reach  $700,090.  Notwithstanding  these 
large  gifts  and  the  loss  of  $150,000  by  the  great 
fire  of  1872,  he  leaves  a  large  estate  to  his  widow 
and  relatives. 

Dr.  Theodore  F.  Cornell,  who  died  on  Friday 
last,  at  New  Baltimore,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  was  a  nephew  of  Chancellor  Freling- 
huysen.  Dr.  Cornell  practiced  in  this  city  several 
years. 

The  postal  service  of  the  Northern  States  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  returned  a  profit  of  $2,531,751, 
and  that  of  the  Southern  States  was  carried  on  at 
a  loss  of  $2,986,786.  A  large  part  of  this  assumed 
loss  is  due  to  Texas  and  Arkansas,  their  popula¬ 
tion  being  as  sparse  as  that  of  the  Territories. 
The  latter  and  the  Pacific  coast  States  are  exclud¬ 
ed  in  this  calculation. 

On  Sunday,  Denver,  Colorado,  was  in  the  bands 
of  a  mob.  About  a  week  ago  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  fully  8,000  illegal  names  register¬ 
ed  in  that  city,  and  last  week  the  streets  were  fill¬ 
ed  with  strangers  of  the  worst  character.  Terrible 


outrages  were  committed  upon  Chinamen.  The 
military  was  finally  called  out. 

Fires  and  Casualties. 

The  factory  of  the  Ansonia  Clock  Company  of 
Brooklyn  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week.  It  employed  about  1,000  hands,  and 
the  loss  is  estimated  at  nearly  $600,000.  The  fac¬ 
tory  contained  some  of  the  finest  Improved  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  country,  and  had  been  in  operation 
only  about  a  year.  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  of  New 
York  are  largely  interested. 

On  Thursday  about  $145,000  worth  of  property 
was  lost  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  by  the  burning  of  the 
large  steam  planing  mill  of  J.  N.  Buffum,  and 
other  buildings  near. 

On  Friday  the  large  sugar  refinery  in  South 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  owned  by  J.  C.  Whittaker, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Tho  loss  is  over  $100,000. 

The  Tribune  of  Chicago  published  on  Saturday 
a  record  of  the  ravages  of  the  great  storm  of  Oct. 
16  on  tho  Lakes,  showing  that  upwards  of  $500,000 
damage  was  done  to  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  that 
ninety-three  persons  perished.  There  were  seven¬ 
teen  total  wroeks,  involving  a  loss  of  $153,900; 
and  in  all,  sixty-six  vessels  were  damaged  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

Great  care  should  bo  used  with  oil  stoves,  never 
filling  them  when  burning,  or  near  a  burning  lamp. 
One  exfiloded  in  Brooklyn  last  Thursday  night. 
The  man  of  tho  house,  in  attempting  to  remove 
the  blazing  stove,  was  severely  injured.  The 
house  w’as  burned  up. 

A  boy  about  eight  years  old,  while  in  the  stxeet 
one  day  last  week,  was  knocked  down  by  a  horse- 
car,  run  over,  and  killed.  The  child  was  standing 
HI  the  middle  of  the  s;reet,  watching  a  political 
procession,  and  failed  to  hear,  or  else  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  approaching  ear  until  it  was  too 
late. 

During  a  political  torch-liglit  procession  in  Prov¬ 
idence,  11.  I.,  last  Friday  night,  a  lady  was  fatally 
injured  by  the  careless  discliarge  of  a  rocket  by  a 
boy  in  the  yard  of  a  private  residence.  She  has 
since  died. 

Three  men  were  killed  on  ilie  Pittsburg,  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  St.  Louis  railroad  on  Friday  night  of  last 
week  wlio  were  stealing  a  ride.  Two  trains  came 
into  collision, 
city  and  Vicinity. 

That  our  readers  may  kno.v  wliat  the  police 
authorities  have  to  do,  we  give  the  tliirJ  quarterly 
report  of  the  Police  Department  for  the  present 
year,  which  shows  tliat  there  wore  14,314  men,  and 
5,386  women  arrested,  or  a  total  of  19,700 ;  5,036 
men  and  13,761  women  were  accommodated  with 
lodgings  in  the  station  houses;  1,437  lost  children 
were  recoveied,  of  whom  1  391  were  restored  to 
their  parents;  there  were  removed  163,890  loads 
of  ashes  and  garbage  and  54,141  loads  of  street 
sweepings.  Tho  amounts  paid  for  tho  quarter 
foot  up  the  sum  of  $1,001,597.08. 

The  American  Geographical  Society  last  week 
gave  a  reception  to  Lieut.  F.  Schwalka  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  of  the  party  sent  out  in  search  of  traces 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  tlie  Arc¬ 
tic  explorers.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  I.  I. 
Hayos,  Cliief-J ustice  Daly,  and  by  Lieutenant 
Schwatka,  and  relies  of  the  Franklin  expedilioii 
and  stereopticon  views  of  tlie  scenes  of  both  ex¬ 
peditions  were  exhibited.  The  sledge  journey  was 
over  3,000  miles  in  longtli,  and  the  longest  over 
made  into  tho  Arctic  region  toward  the  Pole.  The 
address  of  Lieutenant  Schwatka  was  a  detailed 
history  of  tlie  enterprise  wliich  he  commanded. 
Olio  of  the  lessons  taught  by  his  experience  ho 
said  was  that  white  men  are  able  to  live  in  the 
Arctic  regions  as  well  as  the  Esquimaux  and  witli 
equal  comfort  provided  they  assume  the  diet  aud 
habits  of  the  natives. 

The  Westchester  County  Historical  Society  has 
just  held  its  seventh  annual  meeting  and  reBlected 
Mr.  James  Wood  president.  The  vice  presidents  I 
are  Hon.  John  C.  W.  Baird,  I.  T.  Williams,  E.  F. 
Delancoy,  and  the  Ilev.  Lea  Lequer.  The  list  of 
trustees  comprises  a  number  of  names  of  well 
known  residents  of  the  county.  Rev.  S.  W.  Adri- 
ance  read  a  report. 

One  of  tho  most  eminent  physicians  or  special¬ 
ists  of  this  city.  Dr.  Edward  Seguin,  died  on 
Thursday  last.  Ho  was  born  in  France,  and  came 
to  tills  country  in  1850.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  of  asylums  for  idiots  in 
this  country,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
work  of  amelior.ating  the  condition  of  the  insane. 
His  essays  and  addresses  are  very  numerous. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  (wife  of  the  late  President),  who 
reached  this  city  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  on 
her  return  from  Europe,  has  since  been  ill  at  the 
Clarendon  Hotel. 

A  reception  is  announced  to  bo  given  to  Thomas 
Hughes  at  Cooper  Union  on  Friday  by  the  work¬ 
ingmen’s  societies,  numbering  over  ten  thousand 
members.  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  will  pre¬ 
side,  and  Mr.  Hughes  will  lecture  on  cooperation. 
Mr.  Hughes  says  that  the  only  annoying  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  his  Tenneasee  colony  thus 
far  was  tho  presence  of  two  Tennesseeans  who 
squatted  on  a  piece  of  ground  the  title  to  which 
was  so  involved  that  it  could  not  bo  purchased, 
and  opened  a  liquor  saloon.  They  could  not  be 
driven  away  until  two  Indiana  ladies  started  a 
school  next  door,  when  in  accordance  with  the 
State  laws,  tho  saloon  keepers  were  obliged  to 
move. 

The  carelessness  of  a  jeweller  in  Brooklyn  last 
Thursday  cost  nearly  S600.  At  noon  he  went 
home  to  dinner,  leaving  his  store  unattended,  and 
a  card  on  tho  door  stating  that  he  would  return  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  W’hen  ho  came  back' 
he  found  that  he  had  forgotten  to  lock  the  door,  an 
omission  that  had  been  availed  of  by  thieves  to 
take  three  gold  Swiss  watches  and  some  jewelry, 
in  all  valued  at  $279,  and  also  twenty  watches  val¬ 
ued  at  $300,  which  had  been  left  by  customers  for 
repairs. 

Trouble  lias  arisen  among  tlie  Italian  laborers 
digging  the  Cape  Cod  canal,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  have  returned  to  this  city. 

The  registration  in  Jersey  City  this  year  is  tho 
largest  ever  known — 25,519.  In  Hoboken  the  reg¬ 
istration  reaches  5,000. 

A  frightened  horse,  on  Sunday,  dashed  through 
the  plate  glass  window  of  tho  Home  Insurance 
Company’s  office,  Brooklyn,  cutting  himself  and 
doing  damage  to  property  to  the  amount  of  $175. 

Our  city  readers,  in  passing  up  and  down  Sixth 
avenue,  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  large  car¬ 
pet  warehouse  of  Sheppard  Kii&pp,  at  the  corner 
of  13th  street,  and  it  in  need  of  such  articles,  they 
cannot  do  better  than  take  a  look  at  a  collection 
which  is  said  to  bo  as  good  as  any  in  the  city.  It 
is  his  claim,  also,  that  his  prices  are  as  moderate 
as  his  goods  are  excellent. 

Advtceg  from  Abroad. 

The  excitement  over  the  land  questions  in  Ire¬ 
land  Is  further  increased  by  prohibiting  the  great 
land  meetings  called  for  tho  present  week,  to  be 
held  at  Dungannon. 

Gen.  Von  Moltke  refused  the  title  of  prince,  of¬ 
fered  him  by  tho  Emperor  of  Germany  on  his  80th 
birthday. 

There  was  also  a  terrible  gale  and  rain  on  the 
English  coast.  Much  property  was  destroyed  in 
Dublin,  and  many  families  rpndered  homeless. 
Vessels  were  driven  ashore  and  the  beach  for 
miles  north  and  south  of  Scarborough  was  so 
thickly  strewn  with  wreckage  that  some  days 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  any  estimate  of 
the  damage  to  shipping  can  be  formed.  Eleven 
vessels  were  ashore  between  Hornseo  and  the 
Humber,  and  many  more  on  the  Lincolnshire 
coast.  Crops,  railroad,  and  telegraph  property 
were  greatly  damaged  and  several  lives  lost. 
Damage  was  also  done  in  Italy  by  the  same  flood. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia  has  had 
bis  second  son,  Constantine,  appointed  Lieutenant 


of  the  frigate  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  now  fitting  out 
at  Cronstadt  for  the  Pacific.  All  the  sons  of  the 
High  Admiral  of  Russia  have  had  a  semi-nautioal 
training,  ranking  as  midshipmen  in  the  Baltl ; 
Fleet,  and  occasionally  taking  a  trip  to  Berel  o  ' 
Sveaborg  during  the  Summer  manoBuyres.  The 
health  of  the  Czar  is  said  to  be  very  precarious. 

News  received  on  Thursday  gave  information 
that  a  serious  riot  took  place  in  Canton,  China,  on 
the  15th  of  September,  between  two  rival  factions 
of  the  lower  order  of  natives.  The  immediate 
cause  of  tho  outbreak  was  a  fire  in  a  shed  near 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  The  French  priests 
endeavored  to  quell  the  disturbance  and  were  as¬ 
saulted  with  stones  and  other  missiles  by  the  riot¬ 
ers,  and  the  Mission  House  attacked.  The  mili¬ 
tary  were  called  out,  and  after  firing  a  volley  or 
two  the  mob  was  dispersed.  Some  lives  were  lost 
among  the  natives  and  one  of  the  priests  was 
wounded.  The  Governor  of  Macao  despatched  a 
gunboat  to  the  scene;  but  order  had  been  restored 
by  tlie  prompt  action  of  the  Chinese  officers  before 
its  arrival. 

During  the  past  week  there  have  been  great  in¬ 
undations  in  the  Santa  Cathartna  colonies  of 
Brazil,  caused  by  the  overflow  of  the  River  Itajaby. 
The  loss  of  property  is  immense.  A  hundred 
houses,  many  mills,  and  all  the  bridges  were  do- 
slroyed,  and  the  crops  carried  away.  Great  dis¬ 
tress  prevails  among  the  colonists,  and  a  few  lives 
were  lost. _ 

FISK  &  HATCH, 

BANKERS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN  GOVEBNHENT  BONDS, 

And  oilier  desirable  Investment  Securities, 
NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET,  N.  Y. 


Buy  and  sell  all  issues  of  Government  Bonds,  in 
largo  or  small  amounts,  at  current  market  prices, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  fui’nish  information  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  matters  connected  with  investmenis  in 
Government  Bonds. 

W’c  are  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  first-class  Railway  Securities  and  to  execute  or¬ 
ders  for  the  same. 

Buy  and  sell  ail  marketable  Stocks  and  Bonds 
on  commission,  at  tho  Stock  Exchange  or  in  the 
open  market. 

Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Merchants 
and  others,  and  allow  interest  on  daily  balances; 
and  for  those  keeping  accounts  with  us  wo  collect 
U.  S.  coupons  and  registered  interest,  and  other 
coupons,  dividends,  &c.,  and  credit  without  charge. 

.rS-  We  give  special  attention  to  orders  from 
Banks,  Bankers,  Institutions  and  investors  out  of 
the  city,  by  Mail  or  Telegraph,  to  buy  or  sell  Uov- 
ernincnt  Ronds,  State  aud  Railroad  Bonds,  Bank 
Stocks,  Railroad  Stocks,  and  other  securities. 

FISK  &  HATCH. 


HORSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 
III  an  Old  and  Obstinate  Case  of  Dyspepsia. 

I  gave  Horseford’s  Ac  d  Phosphate  to  an  old  and  obetlnat* 
case  ot  dyspepsia  with  tho  most  happy  result.  He  Is  now 
better  than  ho  has  been  lu  years. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.  A.  K.  WEBSTER,  M.  D. 


Mlnsman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutrilioua  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
Now  York. _ 


New  York,  Monday,  Nov.  1,  1880. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  gain  of 
$173,125  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$3,743,575  against  $311,800  below  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  $10,502,250  above  at  the  corresponding 
period  in  1878.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week 
of  $836,900;  the  specie  is  up  $758,600;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decrease!  $142,600;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  up  $1,751,100,  and  the 
circulation  is  decreased  $54,100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 


Albany  aud  Busquebanua... 

AUou  and  Terre  Haute . 

Aliou  aud  Terre  Haute  prel. 


American  Union  Telegraph 


Canada  Southern .  .. 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minneapolis. 


Clev.,  Col.,  Cln.  &  Ind. 


CleTe.,Cnic.  &  Ind.  Cen. 


Chicago  aud  Northwest 


Consolidation  Coal . 

Del.,  Lack,  and  Western..., 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal. 


Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  pret. 
Harlem . . 


Ind.,  Bloomington  and  West . 


Ohio  central.. 


Lake  Erie  and  Western. 


Little  Pltteburg . . 

Uauhsttan  Railroad. 


Marietta  and  Cincinnati  let  pret. 


Mobile  and  Ohio  . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 

Morris  Ji  Essex . 

MashTille,  Chat,  and  St.  L _ 


Mew  Jersey  Central. 


St.  Paul.M.  and  M. 


New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  pret. 


Quicksilver. 
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Pittsburg,  Titus.,  and  Buffalo . 86 

International  and  Gt.  Northern . 46 

Standard  Mining . 274 

Sutro  Tunnel .  Ij 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco . 48 

St.  Louis  aud  S.  F.  pret . 66 

St.  Louis  and  8.  F.  1st  prel . 79) 

Bt.  L., Iron  Mountain . 63 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha .  46i 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha  prel . 86 

N.  Y.,  Ontario  and  Western . 26; 

Union  PaciOc . 98 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P .  U 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P.  prel . 78 

Wells,  Fargo  Express . U8 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 104 

United  States  Express . 6t 

Central  Iowa. . 84 

Central  Iowa  2d  prel . 44 

*Ex  coupon. 
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